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NATURAL LAW: ITS INFLUENCE ON 
MODERN MUSIC 


By MARION BAUER 


S there a power inherent in Music itself, or is its influence the 
result of our own mental attitudes, of our cultural experi- 
ence, and of our esthetic development? In other words, is 

our modern musical expression a case of self-hypnotism or has it 
developed along legitimate lines of evolution? 

One may demand a more precise explanation of the writer’s 
use of the word “power.” Is this “inherent power’’ occult, spiri- 
tual, emotional, or vibrational? The only answer possible at this 
point is, that no two people hear sound alike, any more than 
they react alike emotionally; consequently the occultist senses 
occult power in Music, the esthetician sees the working out of his 
pet theories of the Beautiful, the True and the Good, according to 
the age in which he happens to live; the pedant scratches down on 
his blackboard all the digressions from the rules dictated by the 
masters, and recognizes no power save that of form and formula; 
the extremist denies the power of all existing rules and makes 
rules for himself; the reactionary sees only degeneration in modern 
works, and claims that “creative power” in music ceased just 
wherever he consciously or unconsciously failed to react to musical 
impressions; and the great army of the untrained respond to 
the emotional power of rhythm with much the same instinct that 
existed in primitive man. 

It seems incredible, however, that for a period of five hundred 
years, we have been ruled arbitrarily by the common chord of 
C major, unless there be a fundamental principle behind it. As 
Harold Bauer, whose intellect is as keen as his piano playing is 
profound, once said: 

This three voice chord is doubtlessly a part of the same idea, that is 


symbolized in the trinity in religion; the triangle in geometry; the soul, 
mind, and body of philosophy; the occult three-fold principle of unity, 
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variety, and multiplicity. But after all there is something finite and 
complete about the C major chord, like the old idea of a personal God— 
Jehovah; while the new harmony with its unresolved dissonances, its 
indefiniteness and its limitless progressions, expresses the growth of 
ideas, the development of mankind; dimly, vaguely, it reveals the 1pEaL 
of Divinity, of world without end. 


This same idea is expressed by the occult philosopher, Franz 
Hartmann, who says that every form in nature has a three-fold 
constitution, every symbol a three-fold meaning, every perfect 
act is a trinity. To constitute a complete act three factors are 
required: the motive, the will, and the performance. There is 
nothing in nature that has not its mathematical laws; the actions 
of the law of periodicity have long ago been observed in the 
vibrations producing light and sound, and through experiments 
in chemistry it has been recognized that all so-called simple ele- 
ments are only various states of vibrations of one primordial ele- 
ment. Differences, therefore, in the finite world, are differences 
of function and of the ratio of vibration, not of substance or matter. 

Granting for the sake of argument that this be a fact, 
demonstrable by experience rather than by logic, we then may 
assert that the musical scale reduces itself to a single tone which 
generates the overtones through different speeds or rates of vi- 
bration; the diatonic scale of to-day is an arbitrary man-made 
affair, with a scientific foundation, and is subject to countless 
variations; but the only scale, or chord as it is called by some, 
that exists in Nature is the harmonic series, and, although it can 
be explained scientifically, we cannot tell wHy it is, any more 
than we can account for gravitation or ether. To Pythagoras 
we owe not only the harmonic series, but through occult as well 
as scientific studies, he learned the relation of color and sound, 
and he constructed a scale with mathematical precision to conform 
not only to the solar spectrum, but to correspond with the planets 
and also with the seven planes of “Earth’s geometrically con- 
structed sphere.” We must not lose sight of the fact that 
Rhythm is Nature’s means of carrying Principle to its infinite 
manifestations, reacting on us as forms, sounds, motions. 

To parallel the generic tone embodying overtones even beyond 
the point of being perceived by human ears, there is the compound 
solar ray consisting of visible colors, the heat ray known as the 
infra-red, and the actinic ray called the ultra-violet. What have 
heretofore been designated as the Newton primary colors,—red, 
yellow, and blue, correspond in the Pythagorean scale to the 
C major triad (c-e-g), and if we wish to push the analogy over the 
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border of logical deduction into the field of imaginative speculation, 
we may infer that all the tones of the scale may be drawn from 
the C major chord, much as the secondary colors of the prism 
are produced by the mixture of the primaries. 

This relation of sound and color has eluded its pursuers 
throughout the centuries, and is to-day a source of interesting 
experiments, as is shown by the late Scriabin’s work, “Prometheus.” 
That definite conclusions as to its practibility can be reached is 
still a question. Symbolically and esthetically the relationship 
exists, and we may some day be convinced that it has actual value 
in teaching absolute pitch and sight reading through association 
of idea, or better still, through a positive vibrational correspond- 
ence. 

We have been brought up on the Pythagorean theory of over- 
tones, and up to the present time there has been little question 
about it. Primitive music was composed largely of the unison 
and the octave, then the fourth and the fifth were evolved, and 
were the basis of the school of Organum. Gradually the major 
triad made its appearance, and following the triad in the system 
of harmonics is the minor seventh (6 flat in the series of which C 
is the fundamental, or generic tone); but it is simple to prove that 
the major seventh (6 natural) and the ninth (d) are perceptible to 
the physical ear more quickly than the minor seventh. If the 
triad (c-e-g) is struck and b and d are pressed silently the two 
strings will respond sympathetically and will be heard much more 
distinctly than 6 flat, if it be pressed silently instead of b and d. 
The reason for this is obvious—b and d, being the third and the 
fifth of the dominant, respond more readily to the root tone g than 
does 6 flat which is considerably removed from its root, c. D 
responds to g as freely as g does to ¢, etc., ete. 

Harold Bauer tells us that Debussy at one time was obsessed 
with the idea that his hearing was defective because he could 
not hear the C major triad without the ninth (d) added. It 
troubled him exceedingly until he proved to his satisfaction the 
physical existence in the tone, of the third and fifth of the dom- 
inant, after which, he used the chord he heard, unquestioningly, 
and evolved many combinations which we look upon as being 
distinctively Debussy. The whole tone scale is nothing but the 
development of this overtone of the fifth repeated again and again; 
the ‘added second” that Debussy has made almost commonplace, 
is only this overtone expressed concretely. 

It is also related of Debussy that when he was a cadet at 
Evreux, he was tremendously interested in the chimes of a convent 
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near-by, and would spend hours listening to the overtones; that 
he heard sounds which do not exist to the ears of the average person 
goes without saying, for many of his compositions give proof of 
this statement. 

Alfred Pochon of the Flonzaley Quartet says that Strawinsky 
has the keenest sense of hearing of any one he ever knew: 

He hears things of which we have no consciousness at all. He 
does not write with the intention of seeking bizarre and original harmonies, 
he merely puts down on paper what he actually hears, and the result 
is entirely different from that of others. For example, we were sitting 
at the edge of the lake at Morges, Switzerland, one evening when there 
was not even a ripple across the water, all was very quiet, very still, 
but for an occasional sound of a bird or a distant voice, and Strawinsky 
asked, ‘Do you hear the lake?’ 


Pochon said that he heard nothing at all, but Strawinsky, 
distinctly heard Tone produced by the vibration of the water. 
In the same way he also hears countless overtones in a bell. To 
him they are not mathematical calculations, but sounds actually 
perceptible to the ear, which he reproduced so exactly in one 
of his sketches for string quartet, as to make us hear the bell 
through the medium of strings. 

Of all the composers designated as ultra-modern, Scriabin 
has probably made the most profound studies of the physical 
and psychical possibilities of tone. He heard and accepted the 
“upper partials” as foundation for chord building, and he made 
an ARBITRARILY CHOSEN CHORD as his point of departure, using 
it logically throughout a composition, and giving it consonant 
significance regardless of its dissonant effect upon ears trained to 
accept the triad as the model, or the symbol of consonance. An 


analysis of his “mystic chord” shows that he has em- 


ployed the 8th, 11th, 14th, 10th, 13th, and 9th overtones from 
the generic tone C, and has grouped them in fourths. The 
“mystic” quality lies in its effect upon those who gave it the name, 
rather than in its origin. 

It is difficult to believe that so actual a thing as tone has no 
definite borders, that it is not merely a question of pitch, nor of 
intensity, but has to do with the recording power of different 
ears, due doubtlessly to the nervous sensibility of individual cases. 
It is almost impossible to make the non-musician believe that 
hearing can differ in any great degree in people, none of whom 
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is deaf. It is much the same as trying to explain color to one who 
is color blind, or absolute pitch to one, tone deaf. This does not 
mean to infer that those who have absolute pitch have keener 
ears than those who have not; the one is a case of co-ordination 
between mind and ear, the other, of recording on a more or less 
highly adjusted instrument. 

The human being is born to-day with much more developed 
sense perceptions than were his primitive fore-fathers, just as the 
child has a much larger vocabulary before passing the stage of 
baby talk than the mature cave-man ever needed. We are chil- 
dren of the age which produces us, and this particular period is one 
of great complexities not the least of which is modern harmony. 
But the ear is tremendously elastic in its adjusting powers, and 
a public is soon educated, or at least accustoms itself rapidly to 
new combinations of tone. 

The fact that a child studying music can play the same false 
tone over and again without being disturbed by the dissonance 
shows how rapidly the ear forms a habit for unusual combina- 
tions. This same idea is borne out in a statement made by 
Iwan d’Archambeau, ’cellist of the Flonzaley Quartet: 


To show you how the human faculties adjust themselves, I may 
say that when we first played the Ravel Quartet it contained difficulties 
that appeared impossible to overcome until we tried the Hugo Wolf work. 
Then Ravel seemed simple; in turn, the difficulties of the Reger Quartet 
simplified Wolf, and the Schoenberg! Well—Schoenberg would make 
anything seem easy by comparison! With each work we have to learn 
a new technic of expression. After having studied the Schoenberg work 
as we did, we know the idiom in which it is written and another work 
from the same hands would be less difficult to get hold of. In the same 
way the Debussy Quartet meant the mastery of an entirely new technic 
for the instruments, but now we have learned Debussy’s idiom. 


Many artists are trying to prove that there is an emotional 
response to color apart from form, and the question arises whether 
tone per se produces a similar reaction. Is it tone as sound, or 
its juxtaposition to other tones that produces its effect on the 
sympathetic nervous system? Would tone separated from rhythm 
produce emotional reaction, providing that it were tone in the 
abstract, and not a cry of pain, or the expression of some other 
mental state? With the primitive, rhythm so obviously was the 
receptacle which carried melody, and melody developed so spon- 
taneously through rhythmical means, that it still is a matter of 
conjecture what in music makes the appeal to the greatest number, 
—melodie content or rhythmic outline? No fixed and hard rule 
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can answer this last, for man approaches the primitive not only 
in his moments of creative activity, but in his objective reactions, 
also; and one might safely assert that the untutored listener re- 
sponds to obvious rhythms that may easily be reproduced in 
bodily movements, while the trained musician is annoyed by the 
banality of those rhythms and seeks his satisfaction in the melodic 
line, accepting the rhythm as a means to an end. However, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that there is a MODERN rhythm, 
and that modern rhythm has influenced modern tonal effects, 
and vice versa. The outlying characteristic of modern rhythm 
is that it is different from those forms which have gradually de- 
veloped since man consciously used music as a means of emotional 
expression; and it has evolved into a more complex web. Has 
the development of the harmonic system caused a similar de- 
velopment in rhythm, or have the complexities in the scientific 
world, the problems of the social world, caused us to live at a 
higher rate of vibration which is reflected in the rhythm of music, 
and through rhythm in the melodic and harmonic line? 

In addition to the recognized rhythms of duple and triple 
divisions, and the irregular groupings of five, seven, and sometimes 
eleven beats to the measure, as the Russians have presented them, 
modern music may also be described as being MULTI-RHYTHMIC 
and POLY-RHYTHMIC. ‘“Multi-rhythmic’”’ refers to the constant 
shift of metre as it is found, for example, in Cyril Scott’s com- 
positions,—two measures of 4, one of 3, three of $, two more of , 
etc., etc. ‘‘Poly-rhythmic”’ music employs simultaneously three 
or four kinds of rhythms as Florent Schmitt does,—$, 2, 4, to 
say nothing of more complicated combinations, used, as it were, 
contrapuntally. (See Cyril Scott’s ‘Prelude Solennelle” and 
Florent Schmitt’s “Sur un Vieux Petit Cimetiére”’.) 

Clive Bell, in his illuminating little book called ‘‘Art,” speaks 
of the artist’s “‘Passionate apprehension of form.” The musician 
perceives form, then he traces a resemblance between what he sees, 
and what he knows; secondly he makes a story; thirdly, he asks 
himself whether the relation of color in his perceptions of natural 
forms is as he would like Nature to be; fourthly, he seeks sat- 
isfaction in an abstract sense that is esthetic. When he reaches 
this point he is ready to do away with the first step, so ultimately 
it is true to say that apprehension of form is the most lasting thing 
in, art. With Schoenberg, his sense of form is his outstanding 
characteristic, influencing his harmonic treatment and his melodic 
line. To the eye, his music presents a series of arabesque figures 
that could be worked into a design; this may be due to the fact that 
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he is an ultra-modern painter as well as composer, and is evidently 
working out the problem of form, through two mediums. 

The modern methods of extension and condensation of in- 
tervals (for example, of the augmented octave as Strawinsky 
uses it, of altered chords, and of elided cadences), the doing away 
with laborious processes and replacing them with a terse tele- 
graphic style, the use of abbreviated themes and motives, the 
cutting out of unnecessary details are simply the result of the age 
in which we live, and are reflected in all branches of literature, 
art, in fact in commercial life as well as in musical compo- 
sition. We are coming to a realization of the part played by 
the imagination,—that one image at a time fills the brain, and 
on that we concentrate. We no longer ask for concrete images, 
we prefer to interpret symbols according to our individual degree 
of mental and spiritual development. 

There is something that passes analysis in the means composers 
use in producing a completed work. The individual viewpoint is not 
always understood, in fact with the ultra-modern, one might say, 
it is never completely understood. On this subject Harold Bauer 
said: 

We listened to Strawinsky’s little sketches for string quartet and 
enjoyed them hugely—as a musical joke. But would it not be amusing 
if Strawinsky had not intended them for a joke! Busoni thought Schoen- 
berg was playing jokes, too, but we know that Busoni was mistaken 
and that Schoenberg Las used arbitrary means of expressing abstract 
emotion, in all seriousness, and an analysis of his piano pieces, opus 11, 
shows a logical consistency and a unity of purpose that are very satis- 
fying especially when we keep his intention in mind. 


Beethoven revealed something of his creative process in his 
sketch book,—no theme, no motive was too trivial to be put down, 
but the amount of reconstruction, of elimination, of polishing and 
refining that went on between the first appearance of the ideas 
and the finished product is colossal! Truly unbelievable! Tschai- 
kowsky, on the other hand, resigned himself to the barbaric 
moment of creation and did not subject his works to Beethoven’s 
refining process. 

Again to quote Bauer, who discussed this subject with me 
at length,— 


At one time I felt that Beethoven’s system of investing certain 
chords with a definite physiognomy was all wrong. Certain chords 
always meant certain things to him, and he felt they must mean the same 
to the hearer, that is, something quite definite. He held with Bach 
the theory that the diminished chord had a certain emotional quality, 
a disintegrating idea. I see now the reason for his system and I cannot 
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believe that the common chord will ever change,—the common chord 
supposing definite fulfilment, and the diminished seventh, precisely 
the reverse,—the two extremes. Each chord has definite intention and 
varying significance, and music that has value must adopt a similar 
system, which represents or symbolizes a certain emotional state. Of 
course one must take into consideration that the diminished chord stands 
as a type and has been subject to alteration, just as the common chord 
may be major or minor or even arbitrarily altered, but there must always 
be repose and agitation, as there can be no definite and permanent 
value without contrast. 

Now comes the question—how far are we guided in our appreciation? 
Has the common chord something inherent of repose and power or have 
we agreed upon a convention with the composer? We are looking for 
a starting point, for a fixed point in space. If a composer tells us with 
authority,—‘This is your fixed point in space,’ we will not resist him very 
long; our judgments are formed by habits, our ears are trained rapidly 
to accept new sounds. What is complete? Major needs minor 
and minor needs major, so the moderns use the two modes together, 
and we accept it. There must be a point of repose,—a fixed point in 
space, and radiating influences. When the fixed point is established 
the other suggests itself, otherwise there would be no movement. 


We have always spoken without question of the “‘develop- 
ment,” or the “evolution” of music until recently the statement 
was challenged by a student of the science of vibration who re- 
marked that there was no such thing as the “evolution of music;” 
that it never evolved, but had always existed as Absolute in space. 
This opens new vistas for speculation. Music, then, is a Reality, 
a manifestation of Infinity, depending on Man’s personality, on 
his keenness of perception and sensitiveness to impression for 
translation into tangible form. An analogy might be drawn 
between Music and forces of nature such as electricity or radium, 
which have always existed, waiting to be liberated or enchained 
by Man. 

If we accept this hypothesis, then our question is answered— 
there is an inherent power in music of which we have touched 
only the outer rim, and as man’s perceptions become more highly 
sensitized, more of the ‘Music of the Spheres” will be disclosed 
to us, and the music of the future may bear much the same re- 
lation to what we have already wrested from Nature, as wireless 
telegraphy bears to our first crude experiments with poles and 
wires. 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Debussy, Scriabin, Schoen- 
berg, Strawinsky, are results,—spontaneous results. Science 
explains the process, accounts for their individual development 
after they have produced their work, but behind the phenomenon 
of sound and the laws of form and order, stands the cause which 
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no scientist, philosopher or creative worker has been able to define. 
Tagore says that Science eliminates from its field of research the 
personality of creation and fixes its attention only upon the medium 
of creation. It is the medium of finitude which the Infinite 
Being sets before him for the purpose of self-expression. . .. . 
Our law is the law of the universal mind which is the instrument 
of finitude upon which the Eternal Player plays his dance music 
of creation. 
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A MUSIC-LOVER OF THE PAST: 
EUGENE DELACROIX 


By G. JEAN-AUBRY 


“La musique est la volupté de Vimagination” (E. D.) 


so long opposed the painter of “Stratonice” to that of the 

““Massacres de Scio’; even those who to-day are the 
greatest admirers of Ingres are ready to grant that Delacroix is 
a master and one of the most noble genii French painting has ever 
known. If the disputes, once so violent, about two of the greatest 
painters of the past century were not out of date, they could even 
now be revived under the pretext, not of their own art, but of 
the degree in which they were, both of them, devoted to music. 

The “‘violin of Ingres” has so often been mentioned that the 
expression has remained in the French language to denote a 
secondary gift, or rather a taste which is, so to speak, adventitious; 
a taste to which the artist gives free reign during the spare moments 
left him by his own vocation. That Ingres loved music, and even 
resorted to it with pleasure, is beyond doubt. But perhaps Dela- 
croix responded still more to music and had as much sympathy 
and more discernment for it. According to its various forms, he 
showed a degree of appreciation, judgment, or disdain, the accu- 
racy of which makes one doubt whether he should not be retained 
in our memory as one of the most engaging portraits of a music- 
lover of the past. 

If we believe the pleasant anecdotes of Doctor Véron', the 
future painter of “La Justice de Trajan” very nearly embarked, 
from his early childhood, on a musical career. This is what he 
reports Eugéne Delacroix to have said: 

An old organist of Bordeaux Cathedral gave lessons to my sister. 
While I performed my gambols, this good gentleman, who, besides, was 
a man of great merit and had been the friend of Mozart, noticed that I ac- 


companied songs with basses and ornaments after my own fashion, the 
accuracy of which he admired. He even worried my mother to make a 


musician of me. 


, ‘IME has at last done justice to the passions which have for 


1M émoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris. 
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Delacroix was then five or six years of age. His childish 
inclinations did not, at that time, show much more consistency 
than did those of the young Balzac at the same age. But their 
vocation soon prevailed over their propensities: painting carried 
away the one as literature absorbed the other. The musical 
taste of young Delacroix was, nevertheless, already sufficiently 
developed to induce him to study the piano and the violin. We 
cannot know how he made use of his talents, for not one of his 
contemporaries has left us any account regarding them, but we 
know from his diary! that in 1822, when his vocation and his 
career as painter had already firmly asserted themselves and he 
had already tasted his first success with “Dante et Virgile,”’ he 
felt the desire, the need even, of turning to music. 

Although the preoccupation of a large canvas to be executed 
for the “Salon” and the difficulties of a very precarious existence, 
as it was then, forced him to concentrate all his energies and to 
devote them exclusively to painting, he at any rate thought of 
music with longing and regret. On October 12th of the same 
year (1822), when he was 24, he wrote in his diary: “I wish I could 
play the piano and the violin again,” and a week after that he 
says that he has taken up the violin once more. In 1824, he still 
played, but, after that, neither his diary nor his correspondence, 
nor yet the remarks of those who knew him, ever mention his 
practice of that instrument again. And the violin of Delacroix is 
lost in an obscurity never known to the instrument of his great 
rival. 

To tell the truth, Delacroix had too much curiosity and 
avidity of spirit, too great a need for variety in his knowledge, 
and too little time, to devote himself to the study of an instru- 
ment. Music, it is easy to see, was second only to painting in 
his constant affection, and it is precisely because he loved it so 
passionately that he preferred hearing much to playing a little 
of it. 

From the third day of his diary (Sept. 7th, 1822) he speaks 
of music and of his satisfaction in reading in ““Corinne”’ by Madame 
de Staél, the passages dealing with Italian music. If her allusion 
to the meeting of Dante with a singer in his “Purgatory” suggested 
to Delacroix the idea for a picture, this is not the only reason why 
this page in “Corinne” attracted him, nor is it to this end that 
he copied, for his own satisfaction, the following passage which 
pleased him: “‘Music is such a fleeting pleasure, one is so conscious 


1Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, 3 Vols. Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Cie, 1893. 
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of its flight even while one enjoys it, that the gaiety it provokes 
is tinged with an impression of melancholy.” When, at about 
the same time, he meets a friend of his childhood, he is particularly 
pleased because the latter is as fond of music as he is himself. 

Even on his travels, at that time of his life, when his chief 
aim is the study of masters and museums, he does not swerve 
from his love of music. During his stay in London, in 1825, he 
went to see an opera with a libretto based on “Faust,” “‘an opera 
with a mixture of the comic and the blackest tragedy,” and he 
also heard, in two different theatres, the “‘Freischiitz”’ in a rather 
more faithful version than the one offered at that time to the 
Parisian public by Castil-Blaze.t He also gives this rather 
amusing sketch of music in London: 


With the exception of Shakespeare’s plays, I have seen nothing on 
their stage that is not a more or less clumsy imitation of what we have 
infFrance. I have seen a “Barber of Seville” and a “Marriage of Figaro,” 
which were priceless in their ridiculous way. Their music is atrocious. 
Even their blind have still less feeling than ours for the instrumental part, 
whether the violin or clarinet or flageolet. At their theatres no air is 
sentimental enough to forbid the trumpet to be stuck into it. If John 
Bull, up in his Paradise, cannot hear them, he thinks that it is not music 
and that the musicians have gone to sleep. 


This taste for and need of music lasted until the end of his 
life. In 1855, when working at Saint-Sulpice, he is inspired by 
the church music and the chants, which put him into a “state 
of exaltation favourable to painting.”” During the same year he 
reports that “Chenavard granted me without being asked that 
nothing can be compared with the emotion caused by music; 
that it expresses incomparable shades of feeling.”” Again, in 1857, 
he says: “How I am enchanted by music. It seems as if the 
intellect took no part in this pleasure, which makes the pedants 
class the art of music as inferior.” 

From the first pages of his diary his two greatest predilections 
in music are revealed to us:—Rossini and Mozart. More especially 
Mozart, whose charm and discretion, whose wonderful balance 
and inexhaustible freshness were to remain, until his last days, 
his constant admiration} and the object of his indestructible 
tenderness. 

After having heard Rossini’s ‘“Tancredi” for the third time, 
it still gives him pleasure, and when, two years later he returns 
from a performance of ‘“Moise,”’ he writes in his diary: “I have 


1Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 103. Letter to Pierret June 18th, 1825. 
2Jd. id., p. 111. 
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much enjoyed it. Admirable music. One must go alone to ap- 
preciate it. Music is the voluptuousness of imagination; all 
their tragedies are too cold.” 

He always preserved for Rossini that admiration which is a 
mixture of artistic and sentimental instincts. When he hears 
‘‘Semiramide”’ much later, in 1853, this delicious music fills him 
with joy and sweet thoughts on the following day. During the 
performance he is a little struck by the Italian master’s paddings 
and by his facility which often comes very near the commonplace; 
but the next day only the finest passages come back to haunt him 
and to remind him at the same time of the past days of his youth. 
However, such sentiments never succeed in obscuring his clear 
judgment of works or of people. He sees very clearly the roman- 
ticism in Rossini, in spite of his preference for the music of the 
previous century, and he very appropriately says: “Only in his 
music we find these pathetic introductions and those passages 
which, though often transitory, reveal to the soul a whole situation, 
without any trace of convention.”’ Delacroix has very well under- 
stood that in this, and in his verve and gaiety, in the musical 
sense, Rossini is inimitable in the way in which he avoids vulgarity; 
but he knew also that there is nevertheless in Rossini’s work 
something rendered rather decrepit by an abuse of formule and 
embellishment, “‘a passion for ornaments and exaggerated grace” 
which will soon make a great number of his works disappointing 
and tiring for the hearer. 

To Mozart he is attached with an affection which nothing 
can surpass. As a young man he comes back from a performance 
of “Figaro” “full of divine impressions.”” He sings the score 
with some of his friends, and a few days later he buys that of 
“Don Juan.” Twenty years later, when he sees and hears “Don 
Juan” again, he says: “‘What a masterpiece of romanticism! and 
that in 1785. I have been thinking of the dose of imagination 
the spectator needs to be worthy of such a work.” Three days 
later he once more goes to hear it, and writes the next day: 


What admirable blend of elegance and expression, of the comic and 
the terrible, of tenderness and irony, each in its own nature. Cuncta 
fecit in pondere numero et mensura. In Rossini, the Italian gets the better 
of him, that is, ornament dominates expression. Many of Mozart’s 
operas are not exempt from this, for he is always adorned and elegant, 
but his expression of tender sentiments takes a melancholy turn which 
does not suit every subject equally well. But in “Don Juan’’ he does 
not suffer from this drawback. The subject, besides, was admirably 
chosen _— of its variety of characters. Rossini does not vary them 
so much. 
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One might perhaps not expect to find in a painter, who has 
been made, in some ways, with Victor Hugo, the prototype of 
romanticism,! such an inclination for a musical ideal so thoroughly 
impregnated with the virtues commonly designated as “‘classical’’; 
but if, not content with admiring the work of Delacroix, one 
endeavours to trace his own figure and character after his diary 
and his correspondence, then the impetuous painter, the powerful 
colourist, the courageous artist who rivals Rubens in the audacity 
of his compositions, reveals himself less as an unbridled nature 
than as an ardent spirit who seeks in the most conscientious 
economy of his forces the means of full expression. Delacroix 
had not, like Victor Hugo or Chateaubriand, a strong and almost 
indefatigable physical constitution. This little man with his olive 
complexion, with his restrained gestures, elegant in his attire of 
sober neatness, lover of all things beautiful, sceptical with men, 
repressing continually his emotional propensities, appears as a 
characteristic instance of a nature that is fundamentally French 
in its desire for a balance, constantly sought and nearly always 
maintained, between the promptings of the intellect and the 
desires of the emotions. 

The art of Mozart could not but satisfy him fully. He finds 
in it not only pleasure and distraction of his thoughts too long 
concentrated on some great pictorial composition, he finds, even 
in the early days of his career, when he is not always master of 
his temperament, an inducement to production, a prop for his 
thoughts, a help in his art, in short an atmosphere favourable to 
his ambitions as a painter. 


This music often inspires me with great ideas. I feel a great desire 
to create when I hear it; but what I lack is, I fear, patience. 


Mozart always remained for him, in some ways, the standard 
by which he measured the musical genius, the talent, or the mere 
ability of others; but—and this is what makes the ideas of Dela- 
croix about music and musicians so noteworthy—his passion for 
Mozart never made him take up an attitude of hostility or even 
of indifference towards new works. 

It is true that one day he was intensely annoyed with a lady, 
who at the house of one of his friends, played “‘infamous modern 
music,” but this passage in his diary can only be considered as a 
passing moment of bad temper. Delacroix gave, in fact, a willing, 

1Delacroix is here mentioned with Victor Hugo only in order to recall a current 
idea, which cannot be subscribed to; there is hardly any real point of contact between 


these two personalities. Baudelaire, who understood all that he studied, clearly saw 
this and gave a lucid statement of it in his essay on Delacroix (cf. ‘Art Romantique’’). 
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if not uniformly appreciative ear to new works. His instinctive 
taste led him to prefer the music of the middle of the preceding 
century, Cimarosa or Mozart, but no stupid obstinacy could be 
expected from a man who, at the end of his life, at an age at which 
many artists believe only in one style,—their own,—said that 
“style consists in the original expression of the personal qualities 
of each master.””! 

It is true that after the performance of Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots,” he writes: 


Where is Mozart, where is grace, expression, energy, inspiration and 
science? Where the comic and the terrible? Out of this troublous 
music there come some surprising effects, but it is a feverish eloquence, 
flashes followed by chaos. 


Did he not see clearly? Who would not agree with him 
to-day? The distance between Meyerbeer and Mozart is too 
wide and Delacroix, very rightly, does not think it advisable to 
compare them with each other. But is there a single composer 
whom he would think of comparing with the divine Mozart? It 
might seem doubtful at first. However, in 1847, we find that one 
of his pupils, who has come to work with him at his studio, dis- 
cusses Beethoven with him. They draw comparisons between 
Beethoven and Mozart. Delacroix admits the comparison, and 
ponders over it. The pupil having said that he finds in Beethoven 
a “spirit of misanthropy and despair, and especially a portraiture 
of nature, which is not found in the same degree in others’? they 
agree in comparing him with Shakespeare, and Delacroix even 
grants that “in spite of the heavenly perfection of Mozart, he 
does not open up such a horizon to the mind. Should this be 
because Beethoven has come later?” In the endeavor to define 
for himself Beethoven’s character, Delacroix goes on to say: 


I believe it may be said that he really reflects in a higher degree 
the modern character of the arts in their expression of melancholy, and 
that which, rightly or wrongly, is called romanticism. 


Was not this a shrewd judgment on the part of an amateur, 
at a time when many of Beethoven’s works were still very heatedly 
discussed? But while giving Beethoven his due, he adds, as to 
the expression of melancholy, that ‘“‘nevertheless, ‘Don Juan’ is 
full of that feeling.” 

He is unable, it may be seen, to forget Mozart, but his remark 
is very just. Besides, here no more than elsewhere is he blinded 


'See his essay, “Variations du Beau,”’ Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15th, 1854. 
‘Journal, Vol. I, p. 274. 
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by his feelings. It is not surprising, therefore, to’hear him say 
that he was a little bored by the Symphony in G minor, and to 
see him, here and there, think more of Cimarosa than of Mozart: 


I have my head full of Cimarosa’s chords. What a varied supple 
and elegant genius! He is decidedly more dramatic than Mozart. 


Three years later he goes to hear the “Matrimonio segreto” 
once more, and says: “Such perfection is rarely encountered in 
human works.” Cimarosa seems alone capable to dispute Mozart’s 
place in his affections. A few months before his death, Delacroix 
says of Anthony Deschamps, whom he had met at a dinner: 
“He is the only man with whom it is a pleasure to discuss music, 
because he loves Cimarosa as much as I do.” He often goes to 
the theatre, especially to the Italian opera, which was the taste 
of the period. He takes pleasure in hearing Zingarelli’s ‘““Romeo 
e Giulietta” and Bellini’s “‘Puritani;” the “Matrimonio segreto” 
seems to him “more divine than ever,” and the downfall appears 
all the greater when he hears Verdi’s ““Nabucodonosor.”’ In going 
frequently to the Italian opera, he lets himself be guided by no 
exigency of fashion, nor by any worldly obligations, to which he 
sometimes yields readily enough and which satisfy his taste for 
the amenities of the world and his discreet dandyism. He does 
not go merely for the sake of the spectacle, nor, as he did in his 
early youth, in order to “devour with his eyes their delicious 
actresses’! nor for his delectation over the colours of the scenery, 
which were dull enough in those days, and by no means like those 
of his own palette. He really goes for the music, unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries. He likes music better than the 
spectacle, and he is well aware that this is no very general taste, 
for he cannot refrain from noting in his diary: ‘“‘How rare is a 
musical nature in the French people.’? That it is music which 
he loves is proved by the pleasure he takes in going to the concerts 
at the Conservatoire, which he visits sometimes twice a week. 
(April, 1847). He accompanies his friend, Madame de Forget, 
for whose nature and mind he has a great fondness; but it is not 
merely a concession to a friend’s wishes that prompts him to go. 
He confesses to having been bored by a Mendelssohn Symphony, 
with the exception of the presto; he took pleasure in Beethoven’s 
**Pastoral’’ Symphony, but the “‘Leonore”’ Overture seemed to him 
‘involved”;? and the “Credo du Sacre” of Cherubini struck him 

1Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 86. Letter to Soulier, Sept. 15th, 1821. 

2Journal, Vol. I, p. 252. 


3Delacroix does not give the number, but he probably refers to No. 2, to which 
the epithet ‘‘involved”’ is not unsuited. 
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as noisy and scarcely touching. Not that he generally dislikes 
the works of the late director of the Conservatoire, for at the pre- 
ceding concert he had much enjoyed a fragment from his “‘Messe 
de Louis XVI.” But as ever, it is once more Mozart who has 
charmed him with one of his Symphonies: 


I was excessively tired and hot, and something happened that I 
had never experienced before. Not only did this last piece appear to me 
delightful at every point, but it seemed to me as if my weariness had 
suddenly been lifted from me. Such perfection, such completeness, and 
these aerial gradations, all this cannot fail to recreate musicians who 
possess soul and taste. 


Not content with going to the Opera or to the Conservatoire, 
in order to hear scenic and symphonic works, he also delights in 
being present at performances of chamber music. 

Such performances were not as frequent in the Paris of the 
period as they have become since, but the atmosphere by which 
they were surrounded was certainly more in keeping with the 
works played than it is generally the case to-day. They were 
given chiefly, or it may even be said almost invariably, in private 
houses and at the instigation of a small group of enthusiastic 
music-lovers. A fervent response between the players and the 
hearers instantly established itself. Delacroix delighted in these 
gatherings, whether they took place in some drawing-room or in 
some more or less bohemian studio, like that of a certain Boissard, 
who was the friend of Gautier and of Baudelaire, and who is 
mentioned in the preface to “Les Fleurs du Mal.” He hears 
Beethoven’s Trios and those of Mozart, which he thinks “more 
varied, more sublime and more resourceful than ever.” 

No worldly feeling, nothing of that which has since come to 
be called “‘snobism,” alloys this great painter’s taste for music, 
and this is simply and touchingly expressed in the following 
passage of his diary: 


The time spent at a concert must never be considered as lost, even 
if there be only one good piece. There is no better nourishment for the 
soul. To get ready, to go out, even to interrupt important work in order 
to go and hear music, only adds to its pleasure, I find; to be in a place in 
the midst of people whom a community of feeling seems to have united 
for the enjoyment of a pleasure felt by all; all that, even the boredom oc- 
casioned by certain pieces and certain performers, adds, unbeknown to 
us, to the effect of this splendid thing. If I had had a beautiful symphony 
played to me at my studio, I should not, perhaps, preserve the same mem- 
ory of it to this hour. . . . It is a very imperfect pleasure to listen to fine 
music in a box in the company of people of the world. Only the poor 
artist in the stalls, sitting alone in a corner, or near a friend who is as 
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attentive as himself, enjoys to the full the beauties of a work and, conse- 
quently, carries away an impression that is free from the admixture of 
ridicule. 


It is clear that neither the dandyism and the elegance of 
Delacroix, nor his worldly relations succeeded in corrupting his 
taste. No external considerations or obligations were necessary 
to encourage his predilection for music. His own nature carried 
him thither and with him music is not merely a pastime or an 
amenity, the causes of which escape him or matter little to him. 
It is for him truly an expression,—and one of those that are 
dearest to him,—of that Beauty which he himself strives to convey 
and for the conquest of which he spent his strength and sacrificed 
his very heart. 

He needed no encouragement, and yet he encountered one 
of the rarest and most exquisite stimulants he could have wished 
for in the person of Chopin. When did Delacroix first meet 
Chopin? It is impossible, to-day, to fix a date with any certainty. 
Very probably he saw him for the first time with George Sand, 
for whom he had a friendship tinged with irritation. The first 
allusion to Chopin to be found in the diary is dated January 
28th, 1847, on the occasion of a dinner given by a friend of George 
Sand, Madame Marliani; but their intercourse must have begun 
at a considerably earlier date, for it may be seen from the corre- 
spondence! that, in 1838, Chopin asked Delacroix to harbour in 
his studio a piano which he did not wish to leave in mercenary 
hands. 

It is for many reasons unfortunate, but particularly so with 
regard to the relations between Delacroix and Chopin, that the 
painter did not keep up his diary between his journey to Morocco 
(May, 1832) and the year 1843, or that at any rate it has not 
been preserved.? 

It is easy to see what must have attracted Delacroix in 
Chopin:—that elegance of manner, that distinction and discretion 
of feeling and of thought, and, behind the appearance of frailty 
and of a delicate mind, a soul of fire whose expansion is continually 
curbed. In an environment where everyone, big and small, is 
smitten by ideas of social reform and political utopia, where 
Liszt becomes Saint-Simonian for a time, where George Sand is 
kindled by the lay sermons of Enfantin; in this artistic world 
where an abundance of facility is mistaken for inspiration, and 
agitation for emotion, Chopin could not but be delighted to meet 


1Letter to Pierret, Sept. 5th, 1838. 
2Except two pages for the year 1834, and two pages for 1840. 
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a man who was at once ardent and restrained in his judgment, 
sure of his love for art, and as independent of the clans as of the 
populace. 

A fervent and profound friendship sprang up on both sides 
between those two men who possessed in the same degree a great 
discretion of feeling and who both had the virtues of friendship. 
When, in 1842, Delacroix went for the first time to visit George 
Sand in the country, at Nohant, it was the presence of Chopin 
that made for him the truest and most durable attraction. 


The place is agreeable,—he writes to his friend Pierret, on June 
7th,—and the hosts could not be more amiable to please me. When we 
are not all gathered at dinner or breakfast, or for a game of billiards or 
a walk, I remain in my room and read or lounge about on my couch. 
Now and again there come through the window, which open on to the 
garden, strains of music from Chopin, who is at work; they blend with 
the song of the nightingales and the perfume of roses. 


“The place is agreeable,” but it may be permitted to doubt 
whether Delacroix would have remained more than a week,—to 
such a degree did the ideas of the mistress of the house and of 
most of her companions displease him,—had not Chopin been 
there and had they not, both shunning the hollow social dialectics 
that often ruled supreme in the conversations of Nohant, discussed 
topics which were equally pleasant to both. A letter written by 
Delacroix, a fortnight later, to the same friend, throws full light 
on this point: 


I have interminable discussions with Chopin, of whom I am very 
fond and who is a man of rare distinction. He is one of the truest artists 
Ihave ever met. 


It was probably during this stay at Nohant, or during the one 
in 1846, that Delacroix painted a sketch representing Chopin at 
the piano with George Sand standing behind him. After the mis- 
understandings that came about between the novelist and the 
composer, the owner of this sketch had it rather awkwardly cut 
in two, so as to separate the two heads. Of the sketch as a whole, 
only a little rough draft is known, but the two portraits have, 
fortunately, remained. That of Chopin is assuredly one of the 
most characteristic in the iconography of the great composer.'! 
He is here seen under a unique aspect, far from the conventional 
insipidity from which most portraits of Chopin suffer, whether 


lef, Moreau-Nelaton, Delacroix raconté par lui-méme. Vol. II, p. 32. (H. 
Laurens, Ed., Paris, 1916). The reproductions of the portraits of George Sand and 
—— and of the little crayon draft are also to be found in that volume: Fig. 241, 242 
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from a fault of the painter’s only, or from the effect of those super- 
ficial ideas which are, alas, still current with regard to the wonder- 
ful composer of the ‘‘Preludes”’ and “‘Nocturnes,”’ and which have 
made of him a lymphatic, effeminate figure, the sentimental 
picture of a keepsake, an Alfred de Musset of music, more dis- 
tinguished but less spiritual than the other. 

The portrait which Delacroix painted of him is unfinished; 
it is merely an outline. Yet, if he had undertaken to finish it, if 
he had taken it in hand again, one feels that he would not have 
changed its character. This is how he saw Chopin. Not that his 
pictorial romanticism alone is to be held responsible for his ren- 
dering; we must remember to what profound melancholy, pas- 
sionate despair and fiery sentiment the genius of Chopin could 
attain, and bear in mind that Delacroix must have been better 
qualified than any other painter to understand the tokens of such 
a temperament both in the utterances of the man and in the 
works of the musician. 

Delacroix, in fact, is not content with meeting Chopin here 
and there, at George Sand’s or in society. Reserved and time- 
saving as he is, he goes to see him, and Chopin often comes to his 
studio for a discourse with the painter. 

On May 9th, 1847, Delacroix learns at a dinner given by 
Madame Marliani, that Chopin has been very seriously ill for 
some days. Although he is assured of an improvement, the painter 
goes at once to see him the following day. He cannot be received, 
but he returns the next morning, again without success. At 
night, at last, he gains access to the patient, and spends the eve- 
ning with him. To those who know the nature of Delacroix, such 
insistence betrays a very real affection, an affection which was to 
grow ever stronger. Chopin, uncommunicative as he was, and 
little given to confidences, except in his music and in his rare 
letters, tells Delacroix of the annoyances he suffered after his 
rupture with George Sand and of the part he has taken against 
her with her daughter, Solange, and her son-in-law, Clésinger. 
In his diary, on January 29th, 1849, Delacroix says: 


In the evening I went to see Chopin. I remained with him until 
ten o’clock. We spoke of Madame Sand, of her queer destiny, and of 
that mixture of qualities and vices in her.! 


Chopin’s health deteriorates steadily. He has returned more 
severely ill from his stay in Scotland. Delacroix has no illusions 
as to his fate; after meeting the pianist Prudent, who imitates 


1See also the diary for July 20th, 1847. 
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Chopin’s playing, he says: “I was proud for my poor great dying 
man.” We must remember, in order to catch the real tone of 
this remark, that Delacroix at that time had passed his fiftieth 
year, and that Chopin was his junior by twelve years. 

The painter frequently visits the suffering composer. Chopin 
still occasionally entertains a few people; friends, charming 
women, Madame Potocka the ‘“‘enchantress,” the ‘‘admirable’’ 
Madame Kalerji, but he can no longer go out, except in a carriage. 
Delacroix sometimes accompanies him, happy, in spite of his 
often tiring labours, to be able to be of some use to him. The 
musician, who is already weighed down by illness and melancholy, 
revives in the presence of Delacroix. The painter no longer 
cherishes any hopes as to the time that remains for “‘this man 
who is so exquisite at heart, and one need not say, in his mind.” 

Delacroix was not to be with Chopin at the last. He had 
visited him as late as May 17th, 1849, and had found him better. 
It was one of those last flashes of a life undermined by consump- 
tion. The painter had gone away to spend some time at his little 
house at Champrosay. Thence he went on to Valmont in Nor- 
mandy at the beginning of October, to stay with his cousin, and 
it was only there, on October 20th, 1849, that he heard of the 
death of Chopin. “A strange thing,” he writes in his diary, “‘in 
the morning, before getting up, I was struck by this idea. What 
aloss! How many mean scamps there remain, while this beautiful 
soul is extinguished!” 

Perhaps nobody knew better than Delacroix the extent of the 
loss music sustained by the death of Chopin. He not only regret- 
ted in him an exquisite and delicate friend, with whom he loved 
to converse; he also had a great admiration for his work. He not 
only saw in it, like so many others, mere grace and distinction, 
but he was aware of the powerful and yet measured emotion, the 
truth and the originality of his expression. When we read in his 
diary, ““Music at Chopin’s, he was divine” or, a little earlier, 
“Little Chopin gave us some music,” or, some time after his 
death, ““The Princess Marcellini was kind enough to play to me 
nothing but Chopin, and it was all admirable,’ we might feel 
inclined to think of a somewhat superficial admiration, such as 
it was felt by many of the Polish master’s contemporaries, who 
did not really grasp the whole extent or strength of his genius. 
But when, having heard the Princess Marcellini Czartoryska play 
Chopin, Delacroix writes in his diary: 

There is nothing commonplace. The composition is perfect. Could 
one find anything more complete? He is more like Mozart than anyone 
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else. Like him, he has those themes that come all alone, that it seems 
natural to find.! 


One cannot help feeling that his judgment was in advance of most 
of the hearers of his time, that he did not stop at the contem- 
plation of the charm of these works, but that, in striving to estimate 
their architecture and their proportions, he remained, like all of 
us, spellbound. Can anything more be said of Chopin than the 
words of Delacroix: “Could one find anything more complete?” 
To compare Chopin to Mozart is not only admissible; it is, with 
a lover of Mozart like Delacroix, an avowal that he places Chopin 
among the greatest. It is more than doubtful that this was gener- 
ally felt at a period when the more slender frame of these com- 
positions seemed to contend with the greatest difficulty against 
symphonic and theatrical works. 

In his conversations with Chopin, Delacroix endeavoured to 
gain clearer views, to acquire the technical knowledge that he 
lacked in musical matters, and to measure his opinions with those 
of a mind in whom he had full confidence. Thus some of Chopin’s 
opinions have come down to us through the painter’s diary, as 
for instance these: 

Experience gave the quartets of Haydn that perfection which we ad- 
mire in them. Mozart had no need of experience. With him science 
is always found on the level of inspiration. 

Where Beethoven is obscure and seems to lack unity, the cause is 
not that pretension to a somewhat savage originality with which he has 
been credited, but the fact that he turns his back on eternal principles: 
Mozart—never.? 


If it was in the nature of things that Chopin’s remarks should 
determine many of the musical views held by Delacroix, there is 
hardly any justification in saying that the painter has been in- 
fluenced by the composer or has been won over to his opinions. 
The musical taste of Delacroix was already formed when he first 
met Chopin and it can be said with greater truth that they hap- 
pened to agree in a curiously complete manner in their admir- 
ations. But Chopin certainly contributed to the extension of the 
painter’s musical knowledge, not only through conversation and 
teaching, but also by examples, playing to him the works which 
were then new. “Chopin,” says he in his letter of July 19, 1846, 
to Villot, “has played Beethoven to me divinely; that is worth 
a good deal of esthetics.” 


‘Journal, Vol. I, p. 414. 
2Journal, Vol. I, p. 270 and 365. 
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He must have often asked Chopin to play Beethoven to 
him, for he seems to be particularly troubled when confronted 
with that master’s works, and he is one of those who wish to see 
clear in their own mind. In his judgment and appreciation of 
Beethoven, he is not only restrained by his love of Mozart, but 
by his very attachment to the principles of which Mozart is the 
most perfect exponent. However, he does everything in the world 
to do impartial justice to Beethoven; he acknowledges unreservedly 
his greatest qualities and does not disguise in any way the pleasure 
or even the enthusiasm which some of the works awaken in him, 
as for instance the “Coriolan” overture; but he equally openly 
states the reservations which he thinks fit to make in his praise. 
Numerous as these restrictions are, it is questionable whether 
Delacroix has not seen clearer in this matter than most of the 
musicians of to-day, who accept without any kind of discrimin- 
ation the best and the worst that the composer of the ‘‘Pastoral 
Symphony” has written. 

When he says of the “Archduke’s Trio” :—‘“‘there are quite 
ordinary passages next to sublime beauties;” 

When, after hearing “with rapture the divine Symphony in 
A” he adds: 


I have dared to assert that the works of Beethoven are generally 
too long, in spite of the astonishing variety in his manner of making the 
same themes reappear. . . . It is evident that the composer often impairs 
his effect by holding one’s attention too long. 


When he says, again: 


I remember the “Eroica’” Symphony moreclearly. Beethoven is 
without a doubt terribly unequal. The first movement is good. The 
Andante, to which I was looking forward, has completely disappointed 
me. There is nothing more beautiful and sublime than the opening. 
All of a sudden, you fall a hundred feet into the most extraordinary 
vulgarity. 


And five years later, after having heard this same Symphony 
again, he says: 

I found the first movement admirable. The Andante is all that is 
most tragic and sublime in Beethoven, but only as far as the middle. 
And yet again: 


The Leonore Overture has made the same confused impression 
on me. I have come to the conclusion that it is bad; full of sparkling 
passages, if you like, but without unity. 


We are not far, to-day, from sharing his opinions, and the 
same may be said when we read in his diary the following note: 
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One must not be too complacent with remarkable genii as to what 
one is in the habit of calling their negligence, but which should rather be 
described as their defects. They could do no more than they have done. 
Often they have spent much labour over very feeble or very shocking 
passages; this is not infrequently the case with Beethoven, whose manu- 
scripts are as full of erasures as those of Ariosto. 


And when, in his notes of the year 1854, we read: 


I asked Barbereau if he had completely unravelled the last quartets, 
and he told me that he still requires a magnifying glass to see everything, 
and that perhaps the magnifying glass would always be needed. The 
first violin told me that they are magnificent and that there are always 
some obscure passages. I boldly stated that what was obscure for every- 
body and especially for the violinists, had no doubt been obscure in the 
composer’s own mind. However, we cannot judge yet, one must always 
back up genius. 


It may be seen that the attitude taken up by Delacroix is 
very dignified and of perfect good faith. Less blinded than many 
others by the incontestable beauties of Beethoven’s work, he is 
the better able to discern its incomplete, disagreeable and jarring 
features. Although Beethoven died before Delacroix had reached 
the age of thirty, it may be said that the works of the great 
symphonist were, as late as 1850, absolute novelties to the major- 
ity of music-lovers in France. The different tendencies of the 
master of Salzburg and the master of Bonn must therefore have 
clashed much more violently in the minds of the hearers than they 
do to-day, although, after more than a century, it is still difficult 
enough to like Beethoven and Mozart equally. The partisans of 
Mozart, as a rule, recognise the qualities of Beethoven, but none 
of them are ever seen to go to the length of admiring him unre- 
servedly in all his works; and on the other hand, the Beethoven 
fanatics have often for Mozart but an ill-disguised contempt. 
Delacroix, even to-day, would still hold a place among the most 
equitable of Mozart-lovers in his attitude to the works of this 
composer’s great rival. Beethoven troubles him: he is very 
frequently enthusiastic about him, but there is always a little 
discontent mixed up with his enthusiasm. He tries to discover 
the reason for this, he continually compares his impressions, and 
returns to them again and again. 

I have compared the two overtures by Beethoven with the one to 
the “Magic Flute,” for instance, and many others by Mozart. How 


full the latter are of combinations of all that art and genius can give 
in perfection; and in the others, what unpolished and odd inspirations.’ 


1Journal, Vol. I, p. 413. To judge by the context, the overtures referred to are 
evidently one of the “‘Leonore”’ and the “Coriolan.”” 
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It is true that his point of comparison is taken at a great 
height: the overture to the “Magic Flute” is one of Mozart’s 
works to which Delacroix alludes most frequently, and always 
with the same fervour, to the end of his life. He not only thinks 
it lovely, but of perfect proportion and, comparing it with more 
recent works, he wonders whether 


with the progress in orchestration, the composers will not be more 
naturally tempted to prolong their pieces in order to re-introduce 
orchestral effects which they can vary at every recurrence. 


It is clear that this romantic painter has a sense of style and 
a feeling for construction. He is not content with a musical work 
that is touching and moving, agreeable or inspired; he demands 
from it, in addition, perfect proportion in the use of themes and 
in the presentation of ideas and feeling. 

Curiously enough, this painter, who in his art seems to be 
bent chiefly on dramatic and formidable scenes, enjoys in music 
the less saddening emotions. He almost reproaches Beethoven 
with his melancholy: 

This man is always sad. Mozart, too, is modern, that is to say he 
is not afraid of touching the melancholy side of things, but what he needs 
of points of delicate sadness, he unites with the serenity and easy elegance 
of a mind who is fortunate enough to see also the agreeable aspects. 


It is here, in this last opinion, that we can probably find the 
quintessence, so to speak, of the musical views of Delacroix. He 
is a man of his time and of his country. The philosophical pre- 
occupations of music and the extreme seriousness of its expres- 
sions, are not to his liking; he cannot get away from the desire 
to find charm even in the most pathetic passages. But this is 
not to say that Delacroix’s taste is superficial or mannered, or 
that he wishes for works resembling those which elicited the justly 
scathing remark from Boileau: ‘““Where everything, even ‘I hate 
you,’ is said tenderly.” But he does not like music that is shorn 
of allurement, nor does he care for music that insists and pretends 
to crush you; he loves what is convincing and captivating. This 
explains his horror of Meyerbeer, whose gross effects fail to impress 
him; it explains, also, his aversion for Halévy and his “Jewess,” 
for Verdi and his ‘“Trovatore,” and, in a higher sphere, it explains 
further that he dislikes Gluck, in spite of the efforts of his friend 
Viardot. He recognises, however, 
the grace, the simplicity and the strength of the overture to “Iphigénie 


en Aulide”; all these qualities move you strongly, but there is a 
monotony that makes you somewhat sleepy. For a hearer of the 19th 
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century, after Mozart and Rossini, this smacks a little of plain chant. 
_ double basses pursue you with their cadences like the trumpets in 
rlioz. 


He does not like the latter composer either, whose music he 
calls “an overwhelming noise; heroic music gone wrong.”’ In this 
matter, and also in his attitudes to Mendelssohn, whom he likewise 
completely condemns, Delacroix may well be reproached with 
being untractable. But he says without consideration what he 
likes and what he does not like. His delight in music is grace, 
delicacy, well-ordered fancy; he has more feeling for the invention 
of themes and their original variety than for their ingenious devel- 
opment. He likes Haydn, he likes Weber, whom he calls “‘one of 
the most worthy successors of Mozart,” he likes Mozart and 
Chopin, Rossini and Bellini! There is a visible link between 
these varying tastes; all these composers, in spite of their different 
natures, belong to the same family. 

They have for common quality the attraction of that charm 
which goes from the melancholy smoothness of Bellini to the more 
acrid sweetness of Chopin, from the youthful freshness of Mozart 
to the dreamy fantasy of Weber and to the gaiety of Rossini. 
In all these composers we find, in fact, a grace and sense of pro- 
portion which can be detected in the same measure neither in 
Beethoven, nor in Schubert, nor in Schumann or Wagner. In 
their works there are other more profound and more powerful 
qualities, but they have not what Delacroix desires, what he 
looks for in music, and what he needs. Delacroix is not only a 
music-lover, he is a French music-lover. He does not say, like 
Gérard de Nerval in his poem: 


Il est un air pour qui je donnerais 
Tout Rossini, tout Mozart et tout Weber. 


Search as he will, in all the music known to him, he can find 
nothing save Cimarosa to please him as much as these three 
masters. It may no doubt seem strange to many musicians of 
to-day, to class Rossini, as it was done in those days, with Weber 
and Mozart. The truth is that Rossini’s work is scarcely known 
nowadays. With the exception of the “Barbiere” and the “William 
Tell” overture in some military band arrangement, what work of 
Rossini is known to the public of to-day, even to the regular 
frequenters of the important concerts? In the days of Delacroix, 


“I have seen ‘Norma’ which I expected would bore me; but the opposite hap- 
pened: this music, which I thought I knew by heart and of which I fancied I was tired, 
seemed to me delicious.”’ (Journal, Vol. II, p. 293.) 
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Rossini was in the zenith of his glory and his brilliant gifts cer- 
tainly were, and are even now, by no means contemptible. Mozart’s 
domain is assuredly vastly more extensive, his inspiration is 
purer and the variety and distinction of his spirit far superior; 
but the genius of the composer of “Cenerentola” cannot be 
denied and the direct simplicity of his accent, when stripped of 
certain antiquated embellishments, can still delight more than 
one music-lover. We are probably on the eve of an epoch which 
will see Rossini in favour again, and musicians will perhaps soon 
be able to understand that neither Gérard nor Delacroix, nor 
many others, were so far wrong in being fond of this composer. 

Delacroix, in his judgment of music, relied on his ears and 
on his own taste, which was not only refined, but prudent, and 
he was not to be guided by the opinions of his friends or by the 
trends of fashion. He is ever anxious to arrive at a correct esti- 
mation of any talent, whether old or new. At a time when 
Spontini had fallen into disfavour, he declares that, on hearing 
the ‘‘Vestale,” he was struck, “through its decay, by a breath of 
originality which must have been much more apparent at the 
time of its first appearance’ and in spite of the opinions then 
current, he places Spontini considerably over Cherubini.' If it is 
true that he did not like the music of Berlioz, he was, on the other 
hand, one of the first to pay homage to the first efforts of Gounod.? 

However strongly attracted he may be by the quality of 
charm in music, he is never taken in by it and never accepts it 
indiscriminately. 

Although he always looks for grace, he does not allow himself 
to be deceived by it. He has no taste for insipid things and 
dislikes elegies @ la Musset. He knows that there is nothing like 
hearing a work frequently in order to find out its weakness and 
to separate its lasting from its fleeting features. He says, not 
without melancholy: 


The great defect in music is the absence of the unforeseen when 
once one is used to a piece. The pleasure one finds in the beautiful parts 
is weakened by this absence of the unforeseen, and one’s expectation of 
the weak and the dull portions, which one knows equally well, can change 
into a kind of martyrdom the hearing of a piece that may have delighted 
you the first time, when the negligible passages seemed to slip by and 
serve almost as link for the composition. 


Fastidious and worldly as he is in some respects, fond of 
refinements and delicacies as he is revealed to us, he never 


1Delacroix here agrees with Berlioz and Wagner. 
*Journal, Vol. II, p. 83. Feb. 15th, 1852. 
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mistakes fashion for beauty. He lives at a time when bad theat- 
rical taste and passion for virtuosi is rife, when italianism, in the 
good and the bad sense of the term, reigns supreme, in spite of 
the growing and rather cheap success of Meyerbeer; he loves ease 
of inspiration and expression, but more especially when such sim- 
plicity is accompanied by an original and finished technique, as 
in Mozart or Chopin. His contemporaries are infatuated with 
arias full of trills and runs and with shallow instrumental effects, 
while he notes in his diary: 

How much of this music will be able to resist, after a certain number 


of years, the character of decay which these cadenzas and fiorituri give 
it, although they have often made the fortune of a work at its appearance? 


The older he becomes, the more he reflects on these questions. 
The conditions of musical beauty are a constant source of medi- 
tation for him. He does not only consider the musical personalities 
whom he has known either through their works or personally, 
he is not satisfied with merely circumscribing ideas and tempera- 
ments; he ponders over the limits of musical expression and over 
its new possibilities. The works which he hears are for him an 
opportunity of estimating the capabilities and shortcomings of 
musical art, and the conditions of enduring or transitory pleasure 
it can give us. This leads him to write down notes the singularity 
and the penetration of which are sometimes nothing short of 
disconcerting, and which seem to foresee more than one of the 
musical movements of our own time. Does it not seem, for in- 
stance, as if he had thought of Wagner’s use of the leit-motiv, 
when he writes, in 1854, about Weber’s “Preciosa”’: 

I have been thinking of the way in which composers endeavour to 
establish unity in their works. The return of principal motives is usually 
what they consider the most efficient means: it is also the one which is 
most accessible to mediocrity If such a return is, in certain cases, very 
satisfactory to the mind and to the ear, it seems to become a secondary 
resource or rather a pure artifice, when applied too frequently. Is 
memory such a fleeting thing that it should be necessary, in order to 
establish a relation between the different parts of a composition, to re- 
call to satiety the principal idea by endless repetitions. . . . These 
repetitions of the motive seem to me, as I have said, a source of pleasure 
when they are used occasionally and to good purpose, but they do not 
so much give the impression of unity as that of fatigue, when unity; 
does not spring up naturally by the aid of the real resources of which 
genius holds the secret. 


And does not this other passage, written in 1856, seem to 
presage the Wagnerian conceptions and expressions in “‘Siegfried” 
or the “Rhinegold”’: 
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Will not the improvement of musical instruments and the invention 
of new ones, lead to the temptation to go too far in certain imitations? 
We shall come to materially reproduce the noise of the wind, of the sea, 
of a water-fall. . . . Everything must be refined, all the senses must be 
satisfied. It will come to the performing of symphonies while beautiful 
pictures are shown to complete the impression. 


This idea attracts and repels him at the same time, and he 
seems to have understood the greatness as well as the failings of 
the stage conception which Wagner was precisely at that time 
occupied in elaborating, without Delacroix being aware of it. 
The painter, in spite of his taste for music, or perhaps because 
of that taste, does not share the enthusiasm of his contemporaries 
for the operatic form. 


Unhappily all the operas are tedious because they keep you too 
long in a situation which I would call abusive. This spectacle, which 
keeps the senses and the mind in check, tires one very quickly. One 
is soon weary of a picture gallery, and all the sooner of an opera which 
unites in one frame the effects of all the arts together. 


Is not this prophetic of the danger which was run as much 
by Berlioz in “Les Troyens” as by Wagner in the “‘Ring’’? But 
we must not conclude from this that Delacroix remained solely 
attached to the older theatrical form of the Mozart operas. Just 
as the new and daring harmonies of Chopin did not startle him, 
so does he not consider that the part played by the orchestra 
should be reduced to those stereotyped accompaniments to which 
it was mostly restricted before that time. Delacroix has a sure 
taste, but he also has much curiosity. He possesses, moreover, a 
fine ear; if he asks of a composer an ordered style and a sense of 
proportion, he is not content with music that satisfies the mind 
alone; we can trace in him the appearance of a taste for sonorities 
for their own sake. On this point he had an encounter with 
Baudelaire, who admired him so much and with whom he had 
long conversations about various branches of art. They were 
both equally passionately attached to letters, plastic art and 
music. Baudelaire, who was some twenty years his junior, and 
who looked upon music from a different angle, certainly did not 
share the painter’s views on many musical works. This may be 
seen, for instance, in their attitude to Wagner. When, in 1855, 
Delacroix relates in his diary that Madame Kalerji spoke enthu- 
siastically about Wagner, he is annoyed; but it must be said that 
what displeased him in Wagner was not his music, which he could 
not have heard yet, but the fact “that he is a democrat and that 
he writes ridiculous books about the welfare of humanity.”” On the 
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other hand, who among the authors or painters of his time, save 
Baudelaire, could have said what Delacroix wrote in his diary 
in 1857: 


A musical motive played on a single instrument, has only one single 
way of striking the mind, but the reunion of several instruments, having 
a different sonority, will give greater force to the sensation. 

Sonority that takes the place of ideas is blameworthy, and yet it 
must be confessed that in certain sonorites there is a pleasure for the 
senses which is independent of expression. 


The musical ideas of Delacroix, it has been seen, are not 
merely the reflections of a, pastime; they come from a man who 
endeavours to unravel the cause of his satisfactions. They bear 
witness, on the whole, of a peculiar temperament. 

It is somewhat daring, and perhaps vain, to conjecture what 
the feelings of Delacroix would have been concerning the music 
of our own time, had he been living at present. Is it not possible, 
however, to deduce from the opinions with which his diary is 
strewn, views which one might not have found among the Wag- 
nerians of 1894, but which might have been identical with those 
that supported Debussy and his art since 1902? In the extent, 
the manner and the limits of his musical taste, in the reasons for 
his aversions, he shows the attitude which is traditional with all 
the French spirits who are fascinated by music. He is never seen 
to regard music as a system, a philosophy or a religion, however 
serious-minded he may be and however sincere his affection for 
that art. Nor does he like it in the lengthy and overflowing 
forms that are sometimes imposed on us; he seeks and enjoys 
the delights of music in a simple fashion and shuns its orgies; 
and when he remembers the words of his governess to the effect 
that “‘when one has listened to music for an hour, it is as much 
as one can carry,” he adds:—‘‘She is right, even that is almost 
too much.” 

When it is borne in mind that this music-lover was primarily 
a great painter and that necessarily his thoughts and sensations. 
had to be led, first of all, into pictorial channels, it becomes still 
more wonderful to find what a considerable space he reserved to 
music in his mind. At most one might be astonished (but this 
is merely a side-issue, so to speak) to find that the scenes in which 
music plays some part are extremely rare in his paintings. It was 
no longer the time, like in the 18th century, when the guitar, the 
flute, the viola da gamba or the harpsichord where the almost 
indispensable accessories of portraits or scenes, from the small 
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Dutch masters to those who, from Fragonard to Watteau, repro- 
duced, in the French manner, the aspects of their period and the 
fancies of their dreams. As a result of his journey to Morocco, 
Delacroix exhibited at the “Salon” of 1847 ““The Jewish Musicians 
of Mogador,” and in the following year “Arab Comedians and 
Buffoons.” Fifteen years earlier he had painted “‘Charles Quint 
at the Monastery of Saint Just,’ where the imperial friar is seen 
to let his fingers glide over the keyboard of an organ, while a 
monk watches the strange dreams in his face. Apart from these 
pictures, “Orpheus and Heroic Humanity,”’ painted on the cupola 
of the Library at Luxembourg, might be mentioned. These, 
with the portrait of Chopin, are the only works that show some 
connexion with music. But his mind was tied with many firm 
links to that art, as we have seen. Their large number as well 
as their quality entitle Delacroix to a place in the front rank 
among the imaginary assembly, where those who love music 
unite, round the masters of their choice, the men of the past who 
showed themselves most worthy of listening to them and of 
hearing their message. 
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THE RISE OF THE MUSICAL 
PROLETARIAT 


By RUDHYAR D. CHENNEVIERE 


INCE art is the expression of humanity crystallized in style, 
S its development ceaselessly and closely moulds itself upon 
the evolution of human civilization. The forces which trans- 
form society at large are identical with those that preside over 
the convulsions of art: social revolutions and artistic revolutions 
are merely different facets of the same actual happening, comple- 
mentary effects of the same collective desire struggling, along 
converging lines, for the same ideals of human regeneration. 

This analogy exists not only in the domain of the psychic, 
showing forth in changes of sensibility collective and individual, 
impelling the creator to seek new roads; it is a law as well in the 
domain of the material and social. For art, and music in partic- 
ular, is dual in its manner of manifestation: it embraces creation 
and execution, the psychic and the social phase. It is this second 
phase which we will here consider, leaving the creative phase for 
later study. 

Music has thus far received but little attention from the 
social point of view; and this view-point forces itself more urgently 
on our attention in these days, when social and material problems 
have assumed so great an importance. Just as the exertions of 
batallions of economists have been necessary to establish the 
material history of humanity, perfecting, if not altogether re- 
placing the entire sentimental historical structure of official 
instruction, rich in glorious deeds and splendid and picturesque 
personalities; so the efforts of numerous students of ‘musical 
economy” will be needed to define the material history of 
music. 

In this article we will try to lay a few foundation-stones for 
such a study, without for a moment pretending to completeness. 
And we have no intention of establishing this material conception 
of musical history at the expense of an individual and creative 
concept. The two conceptions are not opposed—they complete 
each other. One can no more define the evolution of music purely 
in terms of spiritual values than one can explain it by the sole 
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use of social ones. Only a study of the operations and reactions 
of these two currents of power can give us a synthetic grasp and 
understanding of the question, and enable us to enter into the 
complex workings of these forces in contact. 

The complete realization of a musical work takes place, as 
we have already remarked, in two distinct moments: the moment 
of creation and that of execution. The first belongs to the com- 
poser, the second to the executants. The very first question that 
comes up is this: May these two moments be expressed in one 
and the same being, or does their expression inexorably call for 
two series of individuals? At first glance, the answer to this ques- 
tion may seem a secondary matter. In reality it decides the fate 
of all music. Wherever the two phases of musical realization are 
identified with two different individualities the interposition of an 
intermediary element between these two individualities becomes a 
necessity. This element is notation, notation in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

Without doubt the problem of notation is a material one; 
nevertheless, it is the vital focus of every musical system, and its 
very reaction on the musicianship of the creator himself is of 
capital importance. 

In fact, no matter how sublime may be the music conceived 
by its creator, if he cannot communicate it to the executant (let 
us dispense for the moment with the problem of instruments) by 
means of a medium clear, precise and complete, all his sublimity 
amounts to nothing; is condemned to malformation and mutilation; 
in other words, is totally destroyed, for there is no “‘somehow 
good” in art. 

In that case what should this intermediary be in order to 
comply with these conditions of perfection? Which forms should 
this notation assume? 

The first to suggest itself is the oral form. The creator, in 
the presence of the executant, by means of voice, gesture, explana- 
tions of nuance and movement, by a kind of personal suggestion, 
impenetrates the receptivity and intelligence of the executant or 
executants with what he himself has felt and conceived. 

This process supposes that the creator himself be to some 
extent an executant and, in short, it limits prodigiously the 
broader irradiance of his music, confining it to the personal 
relations established between creator and executants. To remedy 
this limitation, memory is brought to bear upon it. The executant 
repeats to another executant what the creator has taught him; 
this second executant repeats his lesson in turn, and music flies 
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from tongue to tongue, from mouth to mouth. This method of 
transmission may be clear and complete; yet surely it is not 
precise. Quite unavoidably, in the transfer from individual to 
individual, the music changes shape; to the extent, perhaps, of 
becoming quite unrecognizable. 

Another form of notation is possible, the ideographic form. 
Here each sound has a corresponding sign, a symbol, and music 
may be written like a language, in score. Like a language! Is 
music a language? Is it an intellectual thing, symbolic, perhaps; 
yet rational? Truly, these are questions to be weighed seriously. 
More, since it is scarcely possible to have a sign for each sound 
(in fact, the number of possible sounds is illimitable), it becomes 
necessary to select certain sounds for notation, and leave the rest 
to chance, or to indicate them in some vague manner—which 
almost makes compulsory the disuse of the sounds not noted, 
and ties down the musician to the employ of a certain fixed number 
of sounds, classified so as to form tone scales. 

Thus in order to be practically useful, ideographic notation 
must necessarily be inexact and incomplete—more, its intrinsic 
tendency will be to reshape the very essence of music itself. For 
music is the art of sound, and has no mission to reject certain 
sounds, in principle, and to give others the right of citation—at 
any rate where simple sounds are concerned, sounds unadulterated 
by harmonic accretions. Certain musical compositions may be 
restricted to the use of a fixed number of sounds, sounds which, 
with regard to each other, have established certain sympathetic 
or complementary relations; but other pieces will have to use 
other sounds, and it will not be possible to say: “This particular 
sound does not belong, musically.” In nature every sound is 
represented; and music should virtually comprise them all; not 
that this means to imply that they should all be used at the same 
time; quite the contrary. 

Innumerable schemes of notation have been invented, which 
try to avoid the fatal weakness of every system of ideographic 
notation. The Oriental notations, the notation of ancient Japan 
in particular, seem to have realized the sum total of possible 
perfection, utilizing symbols regarded as guiding-marks, which 
varied with the various melodic modes, and were united by in- 
definite curvilinear signs, which in a manner schematized those 
intermediate inflexions of the melody defying notation. Of this 
notation traces still remain in the early plain-chant. 

But this species of notation, well-nigh perfect, can only be 
applied to very simple melodies. The complication of polyphonic 
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parts ensuing in European music necessitated a simpler system 
of notation, that is to say one more indeterminate and intellec- 
tualized. This system at once brought about (at the same time 
with other conditions, which we will investigate later) a most 
radical impoverishment of occidental music which, qualitatively 
limited, was thrown back upon tonal quantity in order to gain a 
diversity of expressive power ever more ardently coveted. 

In order to escape from this intellectualist notation, a kind of 
mechanic notation of music (which Bergson might have termed 
the cinametographic transcription of the vital evolution of music), 
the phonograph offers possibilities as yet scarcely investigated. 
In fact, thanks to the phonograph, notation may become imme- 
diate, no longer indirect (with an intellectual medium) as in the 
notation we actually use. Nevertheless the phonograph, a “re- 
producing” instrument, demands a fundamental “execution”; and 
thus we return to the original oral transmission, and to the com- 
poser-executant; yet, instead of relying on tradition, or on the 
transfer from individual to individual, the phonograph makes 
certain the absolute preservation of music as regards time and 
space, and very greatly facilitates its propagation. Thus we have 
briefly analyzed the principles of the various schemes of notation 
which are possible, and have indicated their character and their 
defects. The successive appearance of the different modes of 
notation is not due to chance; but is the logical result of the 
development of music and civilization in general, which brought 
about a tremendous change in the condition of the executants. 

If we hark back to the beginning of Aryan civilization, we 
find first of all, that music is closely allied to poesy, the two forming 
species of magical or religious incantations, or modulated reci- 
tations recounting heroic or divine exploits. In consequence, the 
two phases of musical production (creation and interpretation) 
were merged as closely as possible. In most cases the musical line 
was improvised by the reciter, the bard, in accord with certain 
fixed modulations. In every case the executant is the actual 
composer, either creating the music altogether out of his own 
consciousness, or amplifying, according to his emotional impulse, 
the folk- or magic-themes, which in those days passed from mouth 
to mouth. 

The bard travels from village to village; very often he begs 
his way. Since in the eyes of the primal crowds he is the messenger 
of the gods, he is everywhere well received, and thus wanders 
about the world, causing simple souls avid for beauty pure and 
direct to weep with joy and ecstasy. 
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In the same period religion is centralized about the family 
hearth. The father of the family is the priest, sacrificing to the 
gods; conferring with the ancestral spirits; singing hymns to the 
elements (Vedic hymns, for instance). These hymns and songs 
principally originated through pure intuition or love of nature; 
sometimes they were composed after more or less carefully pre- 
served initiatory reminiscences. 

The families group themselves in hut-clusters, in villages, in 
cities. Religion becomes more definite, takes on organization. 
Priestly colleges are established, temples rise, the hearts of the 
cities, wherein sacred mysteries are celebrated. These ceremonies 
unite poesy, dancing and music: ritual art is constituted. 

And while the descendants of the bards still wander through 
the land, through the countries of the world, at times in groups 
of three or four members, always following their old half-impro- 
visational principle, music develops in the bosom of the temples, 
borrowing executants from the religious bodies, in most cases 
the monastic ones. 

Music now having become a part of one great homogeneous 
whole, may no longer be abandoned to the whims of improvisation. 
Every sound has a symbolic value, an occult relation with the 
spoken words and the forces they evoke. Based on a learned 
arithmology whose last vestiges Pythagoras has disclosed to us, 
there rises a musical system profoundly subtle, with numerous 
modes, corresponding to the divinities under whose auspices its 
psalms are chanted. 

At once the necessity of an exact, symbolic notation becomes 
apparent. Numbers, letters, sounds are regarded as analogous. 
Each letter has its corresponding number, its corresponding sound 
in a certain mode. Hence notation uses the letters as guiding- 
marks, and the temple traditions correct whatever may be too 
antique or too abstract in this notation. 

Henceforth the executant is separated from the creator. The 
creator creates a religious system in which music is an element. 
He is the great spiritual architect. The domain of material 
realization is taboo to him because of the very fact. He is the 
soul directing the organs. These organs, musically speaking, are 
the executants, choristers or instrumentalists. 

A common faith unites them, as well as worship of the supreme 
pontiff who, so far as they are concerned, is the representative of 
the divinity. Their singing is prompted by divine love. To this 
end, in most cases, they are dedicated from their birth. Art, for 
them, is the adoration of God, the act holy above all others. They 
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are truly the organs of a single body until they die. Whatever 
their sketchy and occult notation may fail to furnish is given 
them by their faith. And this faith, this belief, remains as im- 
mutable as the majestic temples in which it is enshrined. The 
creator has become more than a superman: he is a religion, a 
faith, a god! And the executants live in this faith, sing in this 
faith, commune with this god in never-ending prayer. Thus the 
abyss between the creative and the executive phases of music is 
not as yet disclosed. It seems to be a mere crevasse covered with 
earth. Yet before long the earth will give way and the yawning 
gulf appear. Music will issue forth from the temples, and be 
polluted by the contacts of the street. 

Little by little the temples have ceased to be the hearts of 
the cities; dozens of smaller hearts have commenced to beat 
within their walls. The theatre rises to confront church and 
temple. From that moment on music and art have contracted a 
mortal malady, from which they will not recover until that day, 
centuries later, when a new faith is born. 

The executant, formerly a creator, then a religious celebrant, has 
become an artisan. Soon he will be a proletarian! 

Leaving the temple behind him, the executant loses all sense 
of tradition and yet—he must have music. Folk-song, the song 
of the people, offers but a meagre vein for exploitation. Therefore, 
he is obliged to tap the sacred lode. Here he is confronted with a 
decidedly incomplete notation, devoid of meaning once it is dis- 
severed from its traditions. The need of a more exact system of 
notation makes itself felt, a more exact, that is to say a more 
intellectual system. Ignoring tradition, ignoring ecclesiastical 
training, he loots the song treasures of the church, and mingles 
what he has pillaged with the barbarous melodies of the people, 
which turn monotonously upon a few sounds. It is then that the 
supreme crime is committed. The notes of the scales are used as 
genuine ones; modes are confounded with tonalities. (This subject 
will be considered in a later article). 

The individualism of the Renaissance codifies the accom- 
plished fact. And, later, the age of reason perpetrates the ultimate 
sacrilege by imposing the “tempered” system. 

In the meanwhile the medieval cities grow larger. The 
theatres increase in number with the multiplicity of princely and 
royal courts, eager to make a show of their wealth and luxury 
in supporting organized theatrical or musical companies. The 
bards, who have been metamorphosed into troubadours, have 
now acquired a fixed habitation. Married and fathers of families, 
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they have become the creators of chamber music. Mr. Everyman 
is now a troubadour. The level of music declines, it sinks ever 
lower, lamentably lower; while virtuosity makes its appearance 
on the world’s stage. 

The nineteenth century begins. Princely and royal courts 
lose their prestige; and before long the tidal wave of capitalism 
sweeps beauty—already much diminished—out of existence. The 
orchestra, an enlarged combination of chamber music units, swells 
and swells. Berlioz and Wagner at length shape it into a body 
of titanic proportions. The little cities have turned into great 
metropolises, and national centralization has drawn inward, toward 
the capital, all the creative forces of the nation. Centralization 
and machinery! such is the order of the day. These factors create 
the great orchestras as well. Finally, these factors develop a new 
class: the wage-earning proletarian. Have we not in music “‘the 
orchestra musician, the café musician, the hotel musician’’; the 
paid maker of music, ready to play at a moment’s notice, scraping 
the catgut at so much a yard of up- and down-bows? 

Confronted with an artistic shamelessness such as this what 
can the creator do? Should he turn to quantitative effort, since 
quality is no longer possible of attainment? Should he exaggerate 
the detail of his signs of notation, his shadings, his tempos, his 
rests, since the executant is no longer anything but a machine 
devoid of personality, or a mere virtuoso suffering from gangrenous 
enlargement of the ego? What happens? Music, cut in machine 
lengths, completely loses the intrinsic vitality without which it is 
no more than a fleshless skeleton: it turns into an intellectual 
game, and amounts to no more than that. 

Thus the evolution of society has decreed. With every new 
extension of the social volume, the abyss separating the creator 
and his interpreters has widened, the need of an exact system of 
notation has increased. And this has ended with the characteristic 
triumph of the pianola. 

The ordinary pianola thus marks the extremest limit of the 
antimusical which humanity has ever witnessed, and which 
humanity probably ever will witness. But with it there is a feeble 
glimmer of something in the distant horizon, something which 
may well be the far away annunciation of a newer day. The 
machine which has slain music, perhaps, in the near future, may 
become the means of its redemption. 

The dawn of a new civilization glimpsed amid the blood and 
horror of material and moral wars, terrible convulsions of a gigantic 
labour, would seem to promise, before long, reactions affecting 
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music; and a spiritual regeneration, based on the mechanic factor, 
on the machine, is drawn along the sky-line in contours as yet 
lacking precision. 

Two elements will contribute to this renascence on the 
material plane: the phonograph and electricity. 

The phonograph, owing to its character, is led to play the 
same part which in the Orient is played by the oral transmission 
of music. Both these means of propagation call for an initial 
rendering, that is to say, either a composer-executant, or an 
executant in touch psychically with the composer. Now, while 
oral transmission inevitably misshapes this initial rendering, the 
phonographic record sempiternally and at every point offers 
every executant a true image of the mother rendering. There is 
no further need of an intellect notation, the record is the matrix 
in which every rendering should be melted—or, at least, may be 
melted. Should the executant wish to modify the work while 
rendering it, he shoulders the entire responsibility; he may at 
once be confronted with the original interpretation, with the 
evidence of the senses. 

Yet we do not regard the phonograph as chosen to replace 
the executant; as we see it, the psychic and magnetic vibration 
of the executant is a factor which may not be withdrawn from 
an art-work without emasculating it. The phonograph takes 
the place of the score. In the same way that a musical work 
of the present day is not really completed until it has been written 
out (and in truth, it is only half completed then), so to-morrow 
it will not be looked upon as finished until it has been phono- 
graphed; and its graphic notation altogether suppressed. Instead 
of our using our eyes in order to play, we will use our ears— 
unquestionably a more logical procedure. 

Nevertheless, the phonograph has its definite limitations. 
While it is able to present an exact rendering of a simple melody 
or of figures that are not elaborate, it seems incapable of ever 
clearly reproducing orchestral polyphony. 

Yet, is the orchestra itself destined to survive? Here and 
now I venture to answer in the negative. The orchestra, with its 
continual need of expansion, can no more continue to exist on 
its present proletarian basis than society in general. What must 
be done? First, it must be centralized, and then diffused. ‘“‘Do 
not sweat the man, sweat the machine,” an English manufacturer 
recently declared. We say: The players who make up our orches- 
tras being already machines, in the majority of cases, let us 
courageously admit the fact; and in place of attempting to retard 
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let us accelerate the new departure. Let us create machines sen- 
sitive to the extent of vibrating at the slightest melodic inflection. 
Let us create electric organs which will bear the same relation to 
the organs actually in use, that the harmonium of the village 
church does to the great modern recital instrument. Above all, 
let us create machines which have no keyboards but levers manipu- 
lated by hand (or else sliding keyboards), which will thus be able 
to give us all sounds, which after a long scientific study, once 
again will enable us to comprehend the difference between a mode 
and a tonality. At the present time the string instruments are 
able to mark the distinction; yet the players are only able to do 
so instinctively; and at that, either their instinct is lacking, or 
else is warped by the piano. Their instinct, therefore, must be 
revitalized (which will take two or three generations to accom- 
plish) by means of the electric machine, which can give the exact 
number of vibrations desired, and which makes it possible to 
impose the true intervals upon the ear, and thus bring the sense 
of hearing back to nature again. 

Instead of the orchestra the future, then, will disclose to us 
an ensemble of four or five great electrical instruments (possibly 
on the order of Dr. Cahill’s Telharmonium, the Choralcello and 
others) representing certain great tone families, and corresponding 
to the orchestral divisions of the present day, the wood-winds, 
brasses, strings, etc.; and which, without any question, will reveal 
to us a wealth of possible sonority beyond all our present concepts, 
simply because, owing to the illimitable combinations possible in 
number and proportion of harmonic means, the composer himself 
will be able to play these instruments, identical in their mechan- 
ism. The interpretation will be set down with absolute exactness 
on paper rolls (the principle of the Duo-Art, Ampico, etc.), and 
in consequence, every executant need only copy exactly—plus his 
personal vibrations—the composer’s interpretation. There will 
be not a single rule to which the executant will not take exception 
with full knowledge of the fact. And the intellectualist system 
of notation, with all its defects of inadequacy, will find itself 
supplanted. 

Undoubtedly these machines will cost a great deal; yet quite 
as certainly no more than the support of an entire orchestra does 
to-day. For a long time they will remain imperfect; yet of neces- 
sity, thanks to electricity or some other natural force which the 
future, perhaps, will reveal to us, they will attain such a degree of 
sensitiveness that they will reflect human vibrations as well as a 
harp- or violin-string. It is merely a question of exactness. 
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Were a few millions to be devoted to research in this connection, 
a solution would soon be found. 

If we have laid stress on these ideas of the future, it is because 
they stand for the one and only solution of a terrible problem. The 
music of to-day is built up on nothingness, on mortuary frag- 
ments. It is absolutely out of the question to get out of the social 
blind alley (to put it logically) in which every musician finds 
himself at the present time, unless we look the situation straight 
in the face, unless we anticipate the only reasonable way in which 
to blaze a new path for ourselves. 

The composer can no longer exist without prostituting his 
art: nor can the orchestra conductor, unless he exhausts himself 
with labours so herculean that they make him a machine. The 
public pays a madly exhorbitant price for all these concerts, of 
necessity poorly arranged in order to comply with the need of 
satisfying all, and which content none. The result is chaos. It 
may be truly said that the musical world reflects the social world. 
The same human evolution also has brought about this general 
revolution—and an evolution cannot well be halted. There are 
some farsighted beings who anticipate and outstrip evolution 
itself, and such alone deserve to be called ‘‘men!” 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 


WHY DO WE DANCE? 


By CARL ENGEL 


Le pantalon 
De Toinon 
N’a pas de fond. 
(Text of the celebrated ‘‘Pantalon’”’) 


¥ would seem fatuous, in one so destitute of terpsichorean 
accomplishments as I am, to attempt a discourse on the 
dance. Far be it from me to feign an authoritative air in 
speaking of the technical side of dancing as an art. Pleasurably 
moved or keenly stirred by performers on the “light, fantastic 
toe,” and heartily appreciative of the eccentric or fantastically 
gorgeous spectacles that modern ballets offer us, I must plead 
ignorance of the completest sort when it comes to “entrechats,” 
“pirouettes” and “‘chassez-déchassez.”” I might as well confess that 
I am no dancer at all, and that I am equally unqualified to pro- 
nounce myself on the relative superiority of the “fox-trot”’ over the 
“‘turkey-trot,” particularly as I suspect that the remembered store 
of my zoological and ornithological studies would be of small con- 
sequence in settling so delicate a matter. What I am in quest of, 
are the physiological and psychological principles which underlie 
the quickened and accentuated movements of the human body, 
commonly associated with dancing. 

This may seem, offhand, a forbiddingly dry and unimagin- 
ative way of approaching a subject that is sheer animation and 
fancy. Yet, in the last analysis, the value of all so-called historic 
or scientific investigation depends not alone on the establishing 
of more or less authenticated facts; their presentation and inter- 
relation can gain coherence and reality only when they become 
amalgamated by an added pinch of “‘such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” Perhaps it may appear, in the end, that I have helped 
myself rather generously to that precious ingredient. But let it 
not be forgotten that in curiously probing the past and questioning 
the future, we resemble the tourist who is climbing a mountain. 
We ascend the foothills and gaze on the plain; we rise to the high- 
lands, whence we can see the valleys and trace some of the rivers 
to their sources. From the loftier peaks we can make out the 
distant sea; but alas! on reaching the summit, eager to set our 
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eyes upon the further shore, we find nothing but shimmering 
mists and vapors at our feet. So shall I ask the reader to follow 
me, in discussing the dance, from the level of substantiated fact, 
over the crags of scientific hypothesis, to an altitude of vague 
and cloudy, though none the less absorbing speculation. 

Let us then look first for the physiological basis of dancing. 

The quickened and accentuated movements, to which I have 
referred, spring from the normal walk or the natural gestures of 
a human being. However, unlike the ordinary walk or actions, 
they are not prompted by a utilitarian motive, that seeks the 
accomplishment of some ulterior purpose, such as the walking 
towards a definite goal or the handling of a specific implement. 
In order to constitute a dance, these movements must be an end 
in themselves, and must, above all, be governed by ordered pro- 
gress, or rhythm. By rhythm we understand a periodicity of 
movement, noticeable to our senses as recurrence of visible events 
or patterns, or as repetition of audible or sensible accents and beats. 
Such beats are also called “pulses,” a word derived from the Latin 
noun pulsus, to which the ancient Romans attached such diverse 
meanings, as to use it in connection with blood-circulation and 
breathing; with the motion of feet and oars; with incentive to 
will and imagination; and finally with such widely, but regularly 
spaced occurrence as the solstice. 

In order to realize how all-pervading this periodicity of move- 
ment is, we need only remember the measured circuit of the 
stars, the round of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
of tidal ebb and flow. It is the kernel of all such phenomena as 
sound, as electric currents of varying frequency; we follow this 
pulsating or vibratory motion, as it is becoming more and more 
rapid, through the different stages in which it appears to us as 
heat of increasing intensity, then as light and color, continuing 
to about 750,000 billions of rhythmic oscillations per second, 
which are needed to produce that sombre effluence known as the 
ultra-violet ray of the solar spectrum. Science has gone beyond 
this point, although much that lies behind it remains still unex- 
plored. What we know to be a certainty is that, in whatever 
direction we may look—towards the infinitely large or infinitesi- 
mally small movement in this world—everywhere we detect 
some form of ordered progress, or rhythm. 

Is it then to be wondered at that man is built on a similar 
plan? His heart-beat, his breathing, his walk, under healthy 
conditions, are rhythmic. The mainspring of the human organism, 
like that of a watch, must keep strict time! We have not, as yet, 
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gained clear insight into the subtle connections between the law 
of rhythm and those of gravitation and maintained energy. But 
it is more than likely that the reasons which make rhythm essen- 
tial to man hold good for the whole universe, and that nothing 
can better explain the omnipresence of rhythm than its economic 
or, if I might term it so, its conservant and labor-saving 
properties. These beneficient attributes of rhythm are, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, guiding every step we take, every 
move we make. 

It was a momentous day in the evolution of man when he 
discovered that by regular, that is rhythmic, motion did he obtain 
an automatic movement of whatever limb he used in his work, 
eliminating thereby the necessity of mental exertion in the control 
of muscular effort (a thing doubly hard for primitive man). He 
learned to save his strength, and found that rhythm made work 
easier. The manual labor of man, as an individual and especially 
in a group, is unthinkable without adherence te rhythmic precision. 
Thus the Malays row to the sound of tam-tams; the Arabs pound 
their coffee to the hum of a rhythmic drone; in China even the 
whipping of culprits is regulated by the beat of an accommodating 
drum. In the museum of the Louvre, there is a little terra-cotta 
of very old Greek origin, which shows four women kneading dough 
to the accompaniment of a flute player. And to this day, domestic, 
agricultural or industrial labor obeys this rhythmic law. 

The concentration of group effort can be achieved only by 
sounds which succeed each other at regular intervals, and em- 
phasize a rhythm which is felt individually, by each worker, and 
is responded to simultaneously, by all of them. Witness the 
sailor’s chanties, the marching songs of soldiers. These practices 
date back, undoubtedly, to a dim and distant past, when they 
were even more needful than they are in our motor-driven age. 
We find a curious instance in Athenaeos, according to whom the 
trumpeter Herodorus of Megara, at the siege of Argos, had the 
power of animating the troops so much, by sounding two trumpets 
at a time, as to enable the soldiers to move a ballistic machine 
close to the rampart, which they had in vain attempted to do for 
several days before, on account of its enormous weight. Now, the 
playing of one man on two trumpets, contrary to Athenaeos’s 
inference, had no part in the success of this exploit. It was the 
trumpeter’s signal, or rather his repeated signals which enabled 
the men to work in concert at their military engines, for want of 
which signals their previous efforts had been scattered and in- 
effective. 
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And here I should like the reader to ponder what I believe a 
possible answer to the puzzling question of what the trumpets 
blew that had such disastrous effect on the walls of Jericho. In 
an age that knew not the use of steam or electricity, and in which 
the simplest mechanical devices were comparatively undeveloped, 
the only method of moving heavy objects, such as battering rams, 
was by the combined force of a great number of hands, timing 
their muscular impulse to given signals. And thus the signal 
probably came to stand for the action ruled by it. Therefore the 
trumpets circling seven times around the mural defenses of 
Jericho must have meant that the battering rams had to be 
applied seven times to various parts of the fortifications before the 
conquering breach was made. This knowledge and rational view 
of what has long been allowed to pass as a miracle, does not 
materially add to the sum of human happiness, but there is a 
certain solace in what is more than a suspicion, namely that the 
age of wonders probably never existed, or has not yet begun— 
which for all practical purposes of the present is the same. 

That rhythm should exercise this regulating power over the 
movements of the human body lies primarily in the fact that the 
rhythmic sense is innate in man and that any appeal to this sense 
is not only general, but contagious. Herewith we turn from the 
physiological to the psychological properties of rhythm. The in- 
fectiousness of rhythm may be observed, with mingled feelings, 
at orchestral concerts when some misguided enthusiast, seated 
behind us, is tapping with his foot an obvious measure against 
our chair. Nor are these “assistant conductors” the most musical 
members of the audience. On the contrary, the rhythmic pleasure 
derived from hearing music is the lowest form of satisfaction 
which this art is able to afford. Savage tribes, as a rule, content 
themselves, for what we might call ‘‘musical entertainment,”’ with 
hammering on all sorts of drums, the beats ranging from a simple 
and stolid repetition to a remarkably involved and furiously 
aggressive metre. 

Thus we see that rhythmic motions of the body have their 
physiological foundation in being natural and helpful to man. 
This contributes again to the fact that they are also pleasurable. 
But pleasure is not the sole nor the first psychological motive for 
dancing. This pleasure, consciously sought and found, is of a 
higher order only when the rhythmic motions of the body become 
eurythmic, that is, when they follow some esthetic ideal and 
assume the character and responsibilities of an art. Primarily, 
these dance motions are, as I have said, merely emphasized 
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gestures. And, as such, they are nothing but the bodily reflex 
of heightened emotions, or affects. As our emotions are directly 
influencing our heart-action, by quickening or accentuating our 
pulse, so do they react upon the quickened or accentuated move- 
ments of the body. In these bodily gestures which are insepar- 
able from certain affects, I would place the origin of all dances. 
Awe, fear, anger, joy, lust, are accompanied by movements of 
the body indicative of the particular affect that causes them. 
Each affect, according to its nature, inevitably throws the body 
into an attitude of attack or defense, into a motion of shrinking 
from, or grasping for, an object or person. Granted that dancing 
is nothing but a deviation from our walk under normal conditions, 
and takes on more or less the form of skipping and jumping, let us 
remember that the horse, when frightened, no longer walks, but 
jumps; that the dog, in anger or joy, skips about and rises on its 
hind legs; that in mating time the restlessness of certain animals 
leads them to perform what for want of a better term we can 
only call a dance. It is to heightened affects, then, that we must 
trace the psychological roots of dancing. And the next conclu- 
sion, supported by the theories of modern psychology, is that— 
vice versa—agitated movements of the body will induce a corre- 
sponding state of agitated emotion. 

Now, the elementary emotions, such as awe, fear, anger, joy, 
love, must be occasioned in man by his relation to a source or cause 
outside of himself. I would class these affects or emotions, ac- 
cording to the three chief sources, as resulting from the relation of: 


1. man to the supernatural, or God; 
2. man to man; 
3. man to woman. 


This leads to a classification of dancing into its three great groups, 
namely: 


1. religious dances—to worship or placate a deity, or to 
incite an ecstasy of spirit in the dancers; 

2. war dances—to intimidate an enemy, or to incite a 
heightened aggressiveness in the dancers; 

3. profane dances—to further the relations between the 
sexes, or to incite a greater passion in the dancers. 


Everything that has been called “‘dance,” in the history of man- 
kind, may be referred to one of these three groups. And in each 
instance the psychological motive becomes self-apparent by the 
very character of the dance. 
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There remain, however, two interesting questions, not an- 
swered by this classification. One is, why the first and third of 
these groups show recurrent tendencies toward degenerating; the 
second, why these tendencies should coincide with periods during 
which the live forces of humanity are subjected to extraordinary 
drain. In touching upon these problems, one is tempted to ask 
whether the dance in its acutest form and ultimate purpose is not 
really a reflex or stimulus of the strongest and most fundamental 
affect in man: his hunger for individual projection of life, the 
instinct of race-preservation in the masses. 

Is it a secret aim of Nature, in times when our life-blood is 
ebbing too fast, to repair the waste by arousing this hunger, this 
instinct more strongly, more brutally and—one might say—more 
shamelessly? It is certain that whenever the need of new vitality 
seems greatest, the passions are permitted to hold full sway in a 
dance which disregards all our acquired notions of propriety, 
which grows into a manic obsession. Let us inquire into the 
history of the three groups of dances, with particular regard to 
these tendencies. 

Sacred pageants seem to be as old as the first devotional rites 
of man, dedicated to that mysterious being which ordered life 
and death, ruled the thunder, sent rain or drought, and bound 
the heavens to the earth with a luminous rainbow. Whatever 
visible image men gave to this mighty power, they were awed by 
it into a kneeling posture of humility, their bodies writhed in 
fear, or, moving around in stately procession, they offered thanks 
and praise to their master. Before the black bull Apis, symbol of 
creative productivity and fertility, the priests of Egypt, in their 
strange attire, performed a cadenced round, as the stars encircle 
the sun, giver of life, ripener of all fruit. Down to the earliest 
religious demonstrations can we retrace this interplay of sex 
instinct and mystic aspirations, seeking expression in rhythmic 
movements of the body and gradually degenerating into a las- 
civious dance. And why? Religion is prompted by dread of 
unfathomable death; it always unites with a spiritual promise of 
happiness or solace, the command to fight the forces of de- 
struction by perpetuating life. “Be fruitful and multiply” is 
the supreme bidding of nature. And whenever necessary, all 
religions seem to have adopted ways of heightening that incen- 
tive to prolong life after death, not in painting supernal realms 
where the soul is supposed to dwell, but in a demand for the 


material, and to Nature more important survival in the progeny 
of the flesh. 
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Take the Hebrews leaving Egypt. Led by the wisdom and 
counsel of Moses, they succeeded in fording the Red Sea, and the 
waves that closed in behind them, not only shut them off from 
their pursuers, but seem to have cut them from the rest of the 
world, for all eternity. When this handful of men and women, 
exhausted from the hardships of their exodus, were giving thanks 
to the Lord who saved them from slavery, Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, and all the women joined in a dance that must have 
fired the blood of those men, must have made them forget the 
dangers that lay behind them, the uncertainty they were facing, 
and must have whetted their appetite for life, the everlasting 
hunger of the race to eternize itself in its children, a hunger that 
nobody needed more than that isolated lot of Jews. And this 
is not the only instance of dancing related in the Old Testament, 
but it is the first and by far the most significant. 

Although we have many pictorial records of dances as prac- 
ticed in the early days of Grecian civilization, on mural freezes, 
in Tanagra statuettes, and especially on vases, we have no clear 
idea concerning the famous mysteries of Eleusis. It was a re- 
ligious ceremonial in honor of Ceres—goddess of fertility—lasted 
for nine days, included various processions and dances, and 
culminated in an awe-inspiring rite, which undoubtedly aimed 
to arouse the two dominant desires of man, for the immortality 
of soul and body. The festivities and dances held in honor of 
Bacchus unquestionably turned into orgies. The Feast of Apollo, 
the Feast of Oxen, the Feast of the Earth, the Triumph of Pallas 
over Neptune, and countless others, were celebrated with dancing. 
Every family event, every public function of a religious nature, 
was an occasion for exhibitions of the dance. There were dances 
which, according to Plato, had that character of gentleness, 
gravity and nobility suitable to the expression of the sentiments 
with which a mortal should be permeated when he invoked the 
gods. There was one dance, the Endymatia, which called for 
brilliant trappings, was performed in public and in private, and 
—we are told—‘‘sometimes lost its sacred character.” The 
Hormos, dedicated to Diana, was danced by youths of both sexes, 
unclothed, but their movements, as became the cult of the chaste 
Huntress, gave no offence to modesty, their attitudes were purely 
intended to show to their fairest advantage, the beautiful lines 
of perfect human bodies, warmed by the radiant skies of Hellas. 
These dances were instituted by Lycurgus, the great Spartan 
legislator. Plutarch tells us that when Lycurgus was reproached 
for the nudity of the women, he answered: “I wish them to 
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perform the same exercises as men, that they may equal men in 
strength, health, virtue, and generosity of soul, and that they 
may learn to despise the opinion of the vulgar.”” A rather arrogant 
way of putting it. Nor can one quite repress a feeling that 
behind the wish of Lycurgus there was the will of Nature. 

Since time immemorial funerals were made occasions for 
dances. In Greece, the body was carried to the pyre, preceded by 
a dancing priest, accompanied by dancing relatives and friends, 
mourned by hired wailing women, who simulated grief and tears. 
Not only in Antiquity, throughout the Middle Ages we encounter 
funeral dances, meet with turning pairs in cemeteries, find the 
mourners carousing at the wake. And here again it seems that 
the presence of death releases in man subconsciously the impulse 
for preservation and continuation, which is the very foil of death. 
A civil engineer belonging to the Suez Canal Commission, who 
visited the Nile countries in 1855, described a funeral at Derr, 
the capital of Nubia: 


The son of the Cadi had just died. We arrived three hours after 
his death, at the moment he was about to be buried. The population 
had assembled, the men on one side, smoking their tshibouks, the women 
further on, emitting moans; all were crouching on the ground, dressed 
in their best. They began by washing the corpse; then it was placed 
in a shroud and covered with a burial cloth, which is of a reddish color. 
During this time, the tarabouk resounded, accompanying dances which 
were executed by the women. 


Here, too, by the open grave, that curious appeal to the senses 
of life! 

The Romans had their sacred dances, as had the Greeks. 
Even to the meagre beginnings of that great epoch can we trace 
religious ceremonies in which dancing had its part. King Numa 
Pompilius founded the order of Salian priests, whose duty it was 
to honor the gods with dances. But in Rome, more quickly than 
in Greece, these performances lost their pure and modest character, 
and dancing in general tended to gratify an increasing demand 
for pleasure and obscenity. The history of Rome offers abundant 
proof, that dancing degenerates whenever the vital forces of a 
race need replenishing. For corroborative evidence we need not 
look only to the days of decline. As early as the year 364, after 
its foundation, when the city was ravaged by pestilence, this 
reaction set in with a desperate abandonment to dancing, ap- 
proved and recommended by divine oracles. Ancient Rome was 
not devoid of prudes who condemned dancing as frivolous, and 
wished it confined to professional performers. That was inthe 
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days of supremacy and health. When the cancer of Oriental 
mollification and megalomaniac expansion began to destroy the 
nerves of the empire, weakened by the drain of incessant war, 
the dance took its place at the head of all diversions. Ammianus 
Marcellinus relates of the imperial days that once, when a famine 
was raging, all foreign philosophers, orators and teachers were 
ordered to leave the city, while three thousand foreign dancing 
girls' were permitted to remain. But not even they could stay 
the fall of Roman dominion on earth, nor of the Roman gods 
above. 

The Moslem and Hindou religions are unthinkable without 
their preponderance of dancing. And these dances, especially, 
are apt to take on a libidinous character. For are we not here in 
the countries of perpetual floods and famine, in the very lair of 
the Plague? The sacred dancers of India, the Ramdjeniy, sway 
in undulating rhythm over the floor of polished marble; their 
arms seem to stretch towards the far-off, invisible god in a gesture 
of desire. The air is rich with the scent of crushed blossoms; the 
weird sound of incantations, accompanied by strange instruments, 
re-echoes from the dimly lighted temple walls on which the gods 
are represented in appalling hideousness or monstrosity. Rous- 
selet, in his book on “L’Inde des Rajahs” speaks of the festival 
of “Holi” in honor of the Goddess of Spring, as “feasts of frenzied 
debauch, knowing no shame, and raised to the dignity of a cult. 
The dancing girls have for these holidays particular dances, in 
which all decency is disregarded.” 

Mohammedanism has its dancing Dervishes. The founder of 
the sect is said to have turned around his axis for forty days with- 
out stopping, to the sound of a flute, to be rewarded at the end 
of the fortieth day, when he dropped unconscious to the ground, 
by what we are told was divine ecstasy. What an inhuman price 
to pay for even so rare a pleasure! 

In Algeria we find a religious sect, the horrible rites of which 
call to mind the orgiastic furor of the Bacchantes, those dancing 
priestesses who in Greece and Rome brought licentiousness to a 
degree that taxes our modern imagination. In an atmosphere 
saturated with incense, to a music that becomes more and more 

1The dancing girls from Gades (Cadiz) were especially famous, and, according 


to Martial’s testimony, their peculiar prowess was such that it is easily perceived why 
no Roman “Midnight Frolic” was complete without them: 


Nec de Gadibus improbis puelle 
Vibrabunt sine fine prurientes 
Lascivos docili tremore lumbos. 

Lib. V epigr. Ixxix. 
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strident and vertiginous, these Algerians gyrate until they fall 
senseless to the floor, when they add to the barbarism of their 
performance by self-torture and self-mutilation. 

This strange combination of the religious and sex-complex 
is here taking on a form of perversity known in psychiatry as 
“masochism.” And masochism is at the bottom of that terrible 
religious mania of the “flagellants’”’ who at various times, during 
the Middle Ages, moved in ghastly processions through the coun- 
tries of Europe. First organized in 1056, vainly prohibited by 
the authorities, these large congregations of men, girded with 
ropes, marched through the streets of one city after another, to 
the rhythmic cadence of lugubrious chants, and with ecstatic 
gestures scourged their naked breasts and shoulders, until the 
blood was dripping in the mire of the road. Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland resounded with their agonized psalmody. 
They existed in southern France, under the name of “blancs 
battus,”’ down to the reign of Henry III. That jaded and weary 
monarch first encountered these processions when on a visit to 
Avignon. He was so fascinated by what the old chronicler terms 
“ces comédies indécentes” that he decided to prolong his stay in 
the city. Finally he became himself a convert to these sanguinary 
excesses, introduced them in Paris, where the gentlemen and 
ladies of the court, with the duchess of Montpensier at their 
head, paraded through the town in scant attire and wielding 
murderous scourges in their hands, but doing themselves little 
harm, beyond an unnecessary exposure to the dangers of catching 
cold. 

It is a far cry from those ambulatory orgies of religious 
maniacs to the gay Farandoles of the Provengals, yet the echo is 
clear and unmistakable. They are nocturnal dance-processions, 
made more mysterious by the flaming torches which leave a trail 
of heavy smoke to mingle with the dust, stirred up by stamp- 
ing feet; and smoke and dust—before they slowly settle in the 
distance—have covered with their double veil the chain of agi- 
tated couples, whose whispered pledges and confessions are 
drowned by the strident galoubet and the relentless tambourin. 

Long before the Middle Ages the dance had found a place in 
Christian worship. Tertillian, who embraced Christianity about 
the year 190, is our main authority for the fact that the first 
Christians, persecuted and always in the shadow of martyrdom, 
danced in singing their sacred hymns and canticles. This practice 
was never quite abolished until it had degenerated, and had lost 
_ its religious character, so that the Bishops had to prohibit it. 
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Father Ménéstrier, who in 1682 published a most interesting book 
on the dances of Antiquity and of his day, wrote: 

I myself have seen the canons take the choir boys by the hand in 
some churches on Easter day, and dance in the church, singing hymns 
of thanksgiving, to say nothing of the scandalous customs, introduced 
by the simplicity of past centuries, but so corrupted by libertinism, 
that not only have severe laws been necessary for their suppression, but 
much care and zeal on the part of our prelates to banish these dangerous 
abuses from their dioceses. 


In the Cathedral of Seville, to this day, the choir boys perform 
their historic dance, dressed in quaint costumes of the time when 
their privilege was sanctioned by a Bull of Pope Eugenius IV, in 
1439.! 

Within the last century the “Holy Rollers” in America, and 
the “Jumpers” in Australia, have made some sort of rhythmic 
bodily exercise the chief part of their religious worship (owing 
perhaps again to conditions similar to those which the Jews had 
to face after crossing the Red Sea). Nevertheless, there is no 
dancing in our present churches. Nor does Nature require it of 
the church. For that edifice has lost the significance it possessed 
up to the late Middle Ages, when it stood for the great civic center 
of the community. Michelet calls the medieval church “ce 
domaine du peuple.”’ It is no longer so. From the church the 
dance in its “‘acutest” form has long since migrated to what later 
became the true domain of the people, namely the theatre and the 
public dance hall. 

But before we turn to these places, let us briefly review the 
second, and least interesting type of dances, those of a warlike 
character. These exhibitions which I have ascribed to a desire to 
intimidate an enemy, or incite “une belle fureur” in the dancers, 
were very popular in ancient times, and are still so among un- 
civilized aboriginees of the black and the red races. Greek youths, 
before going into battle, or to commemorate a day of victory, put 
on their armour and performed a dance which developed into a 
simulated combat. We find the same thing later on in Rome. 
Something of this spirit survived in the tournaments and pageantry 


1The Baron Pdéllnitz, who visited Spain during the reign of Philip V and was in 
Madrid about 1725, wrote in his memoirs: ‘‘There were Processions during the Easter 
Week, when the Holy Sacrament was carry’d to the Sick: The Streets and Balconies 
were on this Occasion hung with Tapestry: The Sacrament, which was carry’d under a 
Canopy, was preceded by a great Number of Priests and Friars, who had all Wax- 
Tapers in their Hands: There was also a numerous Symphony, and a great many 
Dancers, in Masks of several Sorts, leaping and playing Gambols with Castanets snap- 
ping in their Hands: And in this manner they danc’d before the Holy Sacrament, and 
continued it even in the Church, till such time as the Benediction was pronounc’d.” 
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of knighthood, and, reduced to a more prosaic but perhaps as 
efficacious a practice, we see it in the exercises and drills to which 
our present generation of strenuous and neurotic business men 
submit at the gymnasium. It is the prototype of all athletic 
sport. But what might still be called a “war-dance” was known 
as recently as in the days of Napoleon I, whose “Grognards” are 
pictured in a colored lithograph of the period as hopping around 
much after the fashion of the Sioux or Chippewaes, with an atten- 
tive audience of other warriors yelling encouragement to the least 
graceful of terpsichorean artists. And you may ask again, why 
our boys, and the “tommies”’ and poilus did not seem to need that 
sort of exhilaration before attacking the enemy? As a matter of 
fact, they needed and received similar exhilaration, but more in the 
form of relaxation than as an incentive to greater ardor. And 
that is probably due to the fact that the character of warfare has 
so much changed. Armies do no longer meet on the battlefield 
by special arrangement and personal invitation of the generals. 
The note of chivalrous competition has vanished. It is a matter 
of cunning, of brutality, or surprise and fiendish engines. Yet 
the horrors of carnage made, on the eve of battle, the call of 
passion and the dance for pleasure’s sake only the more irresistible. 

There remains then the third and last group of dances, those 
frankly intended for entertainment only, of purely profane char- 
acter, a social diversion, and as such reflecting sharply the societies 
of different epochs and climates. The degree of licentiousness 
exhibited in profane dances, throughout the ages, varies according 
to the economic situation and the political fortunes of the times. 
The more desperate the aspect of either, the lower the level of 
decorum. By way of proving this thesis, it may be the straighter 
course to single out the periods of greatest hardship and mortality, 
and to show how they affected dancing. 

I have mentioned the visitation of Rome by the pest, in 364, 
and its consequences. There exist striking analogies between 
these consequences and the conditions which attended the first 
appearance of Asiatic Cholera in the countries of Europe, in 1349. 
“The Black Death’’—as the malady was then called—had begun 
to sweep westward out of China; wider, and ever wider became 
its devastation; no precautions, no remedies seemed to stay its 
murderous progress. News traveled slowly in those days, and 
the tales of horror had hardly time to precede the fearful visitant 
himself. Hygiene was unknown. Superstition reigned every- 
where. As village after village, town after town, fell a prey to this 
pestilence, the people of Europe were seized with terror and 
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religious hysteria. The water of the well, the fruit on the tree, 
the air itself seemed poisoned. The rich and the poor alike suc- 
cumbed hopelessly and helplessly to this “Avenging Angel.” By 
the time the epidemic had reached Germany, the populace was 
dying by the millions. The dead could not be buried fast enough. 
The horrors beggared description. The “Last Judgment” seemed 
at hand, and the wrath of God ready to exterminate the human 
race. In the passiveness of their despair, people gave up all 
efforts to resist this plague, and thereby naturally augmented the 
danger. At the point of deepest, direst misery, what is it that 
suddenly kindles the expiring flame of life, whips the flagging 
forces of humanity into a ghastly but magnificent assertion of their 
will to live? It is the dance, the fury of dancing! Unbelievable 
scenes occurred, as recounted by an eye witness in the famous 
“Limburg Chronicle.” This is, in part, the story: 


Anno 1374, in the middle of summer, there was a strange thing to 
be seen on Earth, particularly in Teuton Lands, along the Rhine and 
the Moselle, namely that people began to dance and to rave, turning in 
pairs in one place for half a day, and danced until they fell to the ground. 
Thereby they expected to be cured, and went from one town to another, 
and they collected money. And matters became so bad that in Cologne 
more than 500 people were found dancing. And it was declared a heresy, 
as it was done for money, and as many men and women were led by it 
into immoral intercourse. For in Cologne alone more than hundred 
women and girls were found with men not their husbands. All of these 
women were with child as a result of these dances. 


And here again, as so often in history, we see the Church 
foolishly and vainly trying to step into the path of Nature, by 
combating the very means that Life is forced to adopt in an 
heroic effort to stem the overwhelming tide of Death. But the 
religious authorities are not alone in their blindness to the causes 
and effects of those extraordinary conditions. The historians, too, 
feel compelled blushingly to register their disapproval. A remark 
of F. de Mesnil in his “Histoire de la danse a travers les ages,” 
apropos of the French Guild of “‘ménéstriers,” those wandering 
musicians and dissolute dancers, is typical of this common error: 
“Ces a continuérent malgré les guerres, les pestes et autres 
calamités.”” Note the “‘malgré,” which should properly be replaced 
by an “ad cause de’; for the more wars, the more pestilence and 
calamities on earth, in other words, the larger the death rate, the 
gayer, the more universal and licentious must be the dance! Nor 
is it only in the public square, in the village tavern that under 
such circumstances all bounds of modesty are broken. Death, 


Dance in a cemetery (XVIth century) 
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Caricature of peasants seized with dancing mania (XVIIth century) 
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the equalizer,—portrayed by Holbein and other medieval artists 
in a dance with “rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief’—Death enters the moated castle as 
unceremoniously as the wind-torn hovel. And the reaction re- 
mains the same; for, as Michelet tells us, the nobility engaged 
in a series of hilarious and unbridled entertainments, ending 
in “un dernier bal enfin, mais celui-ci masqué, pour dispenser de 
rougir.”” 

When the dance became one of the community’s secular con- 
cerns, each national temperament found expression in a typical 
folk-dance, as distinctive as national speech and costume. But 
whether it be the Spanish or Italian “Gagliarda,” called by 
Pretorius (in 1668) an “invention of Hell,” or the Tyrolean 
“Schuh-plattler” in which it is the dancer’s aim to swing his 
partner high into the air so that her petticoat blows up a snowy 
bell; whether the fiery ““Mazurka” of Poland, or the Hungarian 
Gypsies’ ‘“‘Csardas” with its ominous, slow beginning and its cy- 
clonic finale; the old English ‘““Trenchmore” and “‘Cushion-dance,” 
that ingeneous excuse for promiscuous osculation,'! or the Bo- 
hemian “umrlec” (Death dance) in which a man or woman 
“plays dead”’ and lies on the floor, with eyes closed, to receive a 
“parting kiss” from each member of the company, which blithely 
turns around the “corpse’—everywhere, in the South, East, 
North and West of Europe, folk-dances are nothing else than a 
form of public courting or amorous frolicking; and the more 
daring the wooer, the better pleased the damsel. What these 
popular romps were like, during the religious wars of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, when Death was reaping a bumper crop, can 
hardly be put in seemly wording. We must read Florian von 
Fiirstenberg’s denunciation in his ““Tanzteufel’’ (Dance devil), of 
1567, or Cyriacus Spangenberg’s ‘‘Ehespiegel”’ (Marriage mirror), 
of 1578, in order to grasp the wicked, untrimmed truth. While 
the mercenaries of the Catholic and Protestant rulers were deci- 
mating each other, not for a paltry “thirty year’s war,” but for 
more than fifteen decades, there was hardly a town in Germany 


1John Selden, in his ‘Table Talk’ (published in 1689), wrote: ‘The court of 
England is much alter’d. At a solemn dancing, first you had the grave measures, then 
the Corantoes and the Galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at length to 
Trenchmore and the Cushion-dance: Then all the company dances, lord and groom, 
lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our court in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
gravity and state were kept up. In King James’s time things were pretty well. But 
in King Charles’s time there has been nothing but Trenchmore and the Cushion-dance, 
omnium gatherum, tolly polly, hoite come toite.’”” The curves on the political barom- 
eter paralleled by those of the dance! And in the reign of Charles II the needle fell to 
the lowest storm-point in the scale. 
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in the annals of which we do not find, for this period, some well- 
meaning ordinance directed against the provocative prurience of 
the dance. Certain regions were known for their particular cele- 
brations, in which dancing predominated. All these occasions 
seem to fall in, more or less, with the phases of Nature, which 
bear the strongest influence upon the affect that seeks an outlet 
through, or is stimulated by, such rhythmic leaps and bounds. 
Almost every race indulged in solstice-dances, at the time when 
the rhythm of the Universe seems to change, as flux and reflux 
alternate, when a certain mysterious agitation is animating 
Nature and the Seasons make another step in their eterna! round. 
Mézeray, in his contemporary “Histoire de la France,” relates 
that in the reign of Charles V, on St. John’s day: “‘people divested 
themselves of all their garments, placed flower-wreaths on their 
heads, and holding each other by the hand, they danced in long 
processions through the streets and churches, sang and whirled 
around until they dropped, out of breath.” It is always the same 
picture, in different colors, throughout the ages. These practices 
were stopped, by act of Parliament, in 1667. 

We are left in no doubt about social dances in Italy, during 
the 16th century, owing to several exhaustive treatises of the 
period. There is, in particular, Fabrizio Caroso’s dancebook, 
“‘Ballarino,” published in 1581, and dedicated to the beautiful 
and notorious Bianca Capello. There are Cesare Negri’s “‘Nuove 
invention di balli,” printed at Milan in 1604, and disclosing the 
fact that, more poetic than our age with its “Bunny Hug,” 
“Shimmy” and allied atrocities, dances then had such pretty and 
significant names as caccia d’amore, cortesia amorosa, amor felice, 
nobilita d’amore, torneo amoroso—‘‘amorous tournaments” they 
verily were, one and all, fought not with “rockets” but with 
armes outrance. 

The ballet as a sumptuous spectacle, in the modern sense, 
was an invention of the quattrocento, and came spontaneously 
into existence. At least, its connection with an art not unknown 
among Greeks and Romans, seems to lie solely in the arbitrary 
choice of a mythological subject. In every other respect, it was 
an absolutely novel thrill, to which the world was being treated. 
Nor can we find any preliminary steps of development for it, 
unless we consider as such the singular entertainment devised by 
Bergonzo de Botta at the nuptials of Duke Galeazzo Sforza of 
Milan with Isabella of Arragon, in 1489. Its first appearance set 
a standard which was seldom equalled in what, ever after, re- 
mained the costliest, the most dazzling, and often criminally 
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lavish display of riches and splendor. It was in 1581, at the 
palace of the Louvre in Paris, that Henry III, King of France, 
late of Poland,! commanded the musicians and entertainers of his 
court to devise fitting festivities, wherewith to celebrate the 
marriage of his “favourite minion,’’ Monsieur le Duc de Joyeuse, 
with Mlle. de Vaudémont, sister to the Queen, Louise of Lorraine. 
Seventeen separate functions took place, each host vying with the 
other in the folly of luxuries; but the most stupendous remained 
the ballet arranged by the Piedmontese fiddle-virtuoso Baltagerini 
(or Baltazarini), with music by Claude Lejeune, Beaulieu and 
Jacques Salmon. At this wedding feast of royalty, the princes 
and princesses of the houses of Valois and Anjou participated in a 
choreographic representation of an old Olympian myth, as gods 
and goddesses, with their attending nymphs and satyrs. Baltaza- 
rini says in the preface of the printed work, that he had “blended 
together Poetry, Music and Dancing in a manner, which, if ever 
done before, must have been in such remote antiquity that no 
trace of it remains.””’ And the author emphasizes the novelty 
of his invention, by saying: “I have given the first place to 
Dancing . . .”” and he might have added, to the rhythmic evolu- 
tions of the human body, clad in a profusion of brocades or 
simply adorned with Nature’s charms. For while some of the 
costumes cost as much as eighty thousand frances a piece, those 
participants, whose réles provided a justification, shone by the 
mere exquisite whiteness of their skin. And thus was born the 
ballet. Like the opera, which originated in Florence about nine- 
teen years later, it remained for a long time the privileged enter- 
tainment of the noble and rich, and more particularly of the regal 
courts. Louis XIV danced in 27 ballets, when he was young, and 
received the cognomen “Le Roi Soleil’? from the part he took in 
one of them. Although lively steps occurred in these ballets or 
were danced at balls, it is principally the stately measure that 
prevails in both. Louis was particularly fond of the Courante. 
It must not be forgotten that the costume of the ladies and the 
swords worn by the cavaliers, precluded any helter-skelter mingling 


‘Henri could not have forgotten how, upon reaching Venice in his flight from 
Poland, 1574, the Serenissima Republica had honored him with a series of brilliant 
festivities, among which there was an allegorical and mythological “impromptu,” a 
mixture of dancing, poetry and music, largely interspersed with choral singing of com- 
positions furnished especially for the occasion by the Venetian Madrigalists, just then 
most plentiful, prolific and progressive. In the long list of “tips,” handed out when 
the royal guest departed, the musicians were remembered with 300 scudi, as much as 
Luigi Foscari was paid for the use of his palace. The dancers are not mentioned; 
perhaps they received garter buckles with the princely monogram in precious stones. 
But, more than likely, the ballet formed a rather insignificant part of the show. 
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of pairs in an animated round. These conditions remained 
the same until the outbreak of the French Revolution, with the 
Courante making room for the Minuet under Louis XV, and the 
Gavot becoming the “fashionable’”’ dance under Louis XVI. Note 
that every one of these figure-dances, though capable of all the 
graces and gallantry imaginable, qualities of the 18th century never 
excelled, remained nevertheless a rather stiff and dignified affair, 
in which a certain “distance” was always kept between the 
partners, a distance that a smile and a look might easily cross, 
but that was never abandoned for the sake of closer propinquity. 
Nor did the gallant century in France have to resort to such 
expedients. Although society, at last, was dancing on top of a 
volcano, the reigns of the fourteenth and the fifteenth Louis had 
been glorious and fairly prosperous. What wars had been waged, 
did not demand too heavy a toll of lives. It was a period of 
stability; and from the dream that nothing could disturb this 
equilibrium, the country was awakened only when it found that 
in that blissful state of somnolent contentment, the reins of 
government in Paris had slipped out of a soft and perfumed hand, 
to be snapped up by the coarse and brutal fist of the rabble. 
The balance turned turtle, the change was almost instanta- 
neous. 

In Vienna, the capital of the Roman Emperor of Teuton 
nationality, the change was more gradual. Not that his throne 
was threatened as that of his brother-in-law and his sister. But 
the wars in which Austria had been entangled, especially under 
Maria Theresa, wars with Russia and Turkey, wars with Bavaria, 
with France and England, and especially the long and obstinate 
struggle with Frederick the Great of Prussia, had severely taxed 
the forces of the Empire and drained its sap. It was in Austria, 
and more particularly in Vienna, that, at this point, the waltz 
made its victorious entry into the world. The rigor of antiquated 
etiquette was broken, and with the more intimate embrace of the 
dancers, linked more closely by the sway of a bewitching rhythm, 
the waltz cast its imperious spell over a disintegrating society. 
Michael Kelly, the Irish Tenor, who sang in Vienna from 1782 
to 1786, relates in his entertaining Reminiscences: 


The people of Vienna were in my time dancing mad; as the Carnival 
approached, gaiety began to display itself on all sides, and when it 
really came, nothing could exceed its brilliancy . . . . the propensity 
of the Vienna ladies for dancing and going to carnival masquerades 
was so determined, that nothing was permitted to interfere with their 
enjoyment of their favorite amusement. 
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And Kelly goes on to state the incredible length to which 
they went in this pursuit.—England, too, had succumbed to the 
dance craze, after a fashion. Dr. Burney tells us in his “History 
of Music”’ of conditions in London, which throw an interesting 
light on the favor in which the ballet was held at the end of the 
18th century. Burney writes: 

In the year 1781 Pacchierotti [the Caruso of his day] had been 
heard so frequently, that his singing was no impediment to conversation, 
or even animated narrative and debate, but while the elder Vestris 
[the Nijinsky of his day] was on the stage, if during a pas seul any 
of his admirers forgot themselves so much as to applaud him with 
their hands, there was an instant check put'to his rapture by a choral 
“hu-sh-sh!” [And in 1788 Burney writes:] Within the last ten years, 
Dancing seems to have encroached upon Music, and instead of being a 
dependent or auxiliary, is aiming not only at independency, but tyranny. 


Remember that the learned and peeved Doctor speaks only 
of the ballet, as danced on the stage. The calm, collected Briton, 
like the prudish Roman at the summit of his power, standing 
secure and aloof from the turmoil with which the rest of Europe 
was contending, could possibly tolerate, perhaps encourage and 
even rave over the graceful pirouettes of Vestris, “le dieu de la 
danse,” but for the looseness of custom at continental balls, and 
particularly in public dancing halls, he had only a disdainful shrug 
of the shoulders. In 1802, when the peace of Amiens left Europe 
with a foretaste of General Bonaparte’s strategic and diplomatic 
talents, many Englishmen visited Paris through curiosity, and in 
search for cheap relics of the “‘ancien régime.’ One of the most 
distinguished was the London banker and littérateur Sir John 
Dean Paul, who with his wife and three friends spent two weeks 
in the French capital, during the month of August, 1802, and the 
sights that attracted our travellers most, to judge by Sir John’s 
diary, were those to be seen at the various dancing places, such 
as Tivoli, Frascati, and the Pavillon d’Hannovre. Sir John was 
also something of an artist and he has drawn for our benefit 
various couples dancing the waltz at the Tivoli. His picture is 
probably several shades more modest than what he saw and 

1Yet London, in earlier and less glorious days, had known its “Mulberry Gar- 
dens” and ‘“‘World’s End,” notorious places of intrigue and broad hilarity. Sir John 
Hawkins wrote that “there was an edifice built of timber and divided into sundry 
rooms with a platform and balustrade at top, which floated on the Thames above 
London Bridge, and was called the Folly. At first it was resorted to for refreshment 
by persons of fashion; and Queen Mary with some of her courtiers had once the curiosity 
to visit it. But it sank into a receptacle for companies of loose and disorderly people, 
for the purposes of drinking and promiscuous dancing.”—Vauxhall originated in the 


reign of Charles II. Its history, like that of Ranelagh, is redeemed by services to 
music proper which counterbalance the piquant story of its improprieties. 
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what he describes as a dance that could never cross the Channel, 
wherefrom we may infer that the honorable city banker’s financial 
perspicacity must have surpassed his prophetic gifts as far as 
concerned the contagiousness of the waltz. 

But let us return to Paris in the hour of the crisis, and let us 
see when and why the waltz found there such fanatic devotees. 
The extravagance, the sublime indifference of court and aristoc- 
racy; a national debt that had reached fabulous figures; new 
dogmas proclaiming “the rights of man” and assaulting the time- 
worn tenets of social justice; and finally the shot fired by those 
Massachusetts farmers at Lexington, re-echoing around the world 
with the sweet promise of independence—all things combined, 
resulted in an overthrow of mildewed conceptions, creeds and cus- 
toms. After the storming of the Bastille on July 14th, 1789, 
events moved quickly. In a steady, breathless crescendo, they 
lead to the climax, the murder of Louis XVI, and the subsequent 
reign of Terror. With Robespierre and his accomplices wielding 
absolute power, the knife of the guillotine had barely a chance to 
cool off from the blood of the numberless victims that the blind 
fury of the populace demanded. But the greater the slaughter, 
the wilder and more licentious the amusements of the people. 
And with the cast-off manners of aristocratic gallantry and chivalry, 
the ‘‘Fétes Galantes”’ that Watteau’s and Fragonard’s brush had 
immortalized, became a thing of the past. The new spirit, which 
required so copious a baptism with the liquor of life, had to find 
ways and means of replenishing the wasted stock. It was at this 
juncture that the waltz appeared in Paris. The days of the 
Terror knew for the business of the night 23 theatres open in 
Paris, filled with laughing spectators, and 1800 public dance 
halls, overflowing with crowds that sought a brief respite in the 
whirl of the dance, the insinuative lilt of the music, the lights 
from a hundred lustres, the perfumes of thousands of women 
dressed for the feast. Nature left nothing undone to make the 
lure resistless. Gone, by a stroke of magic, were hoopskirts, fur- 
belows, powdered wigs, and laced corsages. Instead the women 
modelled their attire after that of Aspasia, with bare arms and 
breast, sandalled feet and hair bound in plaits around their 
heads. Fashionable hairdressers arranged the curls of their 
customers with casts of classic busts before them. Undergarments 
were banished and replaced by a knitted silk vest which clung to 
the figure. In this attire the “belles” of the revolutionary epoch 
paraded the boulevards and went to the dance. But not only 
in the public places set apart for such amusements, or in private 
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assemblies, did the populace turn in a surging eddy to the tune 
of the waltz. Mercier, in describing the conditions he saw and 
which—until the year 1918—seemed unbelievable, writes: 


Dancing is universal; they dance at the Carmélites, between the 
massacres; they dance at the Jesuits’ Seminary; at the Convent of the 
Carmélites du Marais; at the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice; at the Filles de 
Sainte-Marie; they dance in three ruined churches of my section, and 
upon the stones of all the tombs which have not been destroyed. 


But the most amazing part of Mercier’s recital, is his account 
of the “Bal des Victimes,” to which were admitted only the rela- 
tives of men and women murdered on the guillotine: 


Will posterity believe that people whose relations had died on the 
scaffold, inaugurated, not days of solemn general grief, when, assembled 
in mourning garb, they might bear witness to their sorrow at the cruel 
losses so recently sustained, but days of dancing, drinking and feasting. 
For admission to one of these banquets and dances, it is necessary to 
show a certificate of the loss of a father, mother, husband, wife, brother 
or sister under the knife of the guillotine. The death of collaterals does 
not confer the right of attending the féte. 


And thus Nature, in her cryptic ways of wisdom, destroys, 
and immediately proceeds to repair, even in the guise of hysteria 
and perversion. Lives were needed in France more than ever. 
What the blood-thirst of the terrorists had left undone, the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon accomplished. The dance went on, always 
giddier, always more licentious. The waltz, once known in France 
as ‘“‘la volte,” an inoffensive pastime of peasants, then forgotten 
and reimported from Vienna, was finally legitimatized by its in- 
troduction on the stage of the Opera, in 1800, in a ballet by Gardel, 
famous choreographer in his day, with music by Méhul, and very 
neatly named “La Dansomanie.”! What this mania for dancing 
finally came to, can be judged best by the rigor and ingenuity 
which were required in order to fight it. The church sent out mis- 
sions to preach against these abuses. Thirty missionaries who 
visited the province of Bourgogne during the carnival of 1819, 
having forbidden all dances and profane entertainments, had a 
chorus of young maidens sing a long chant to the tune of a then 
famous aria; two stanzas will suffice to give a taste of this austere 
sermon in rhymes: 


1This ballet remained in the repertoire of the Opera for a number of years. It 
was given as late as on Monday, October 17, 1825, when it formed the “‘after-piece” 
to the premiére of ‘“‘Don Sanche,” one-act opera of the fourteen-year-old Francois Liszt 
(not named on the affiches). 
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Funeste danse, 
Triste tombeau de la pudeur, 
Funeste écueil de l’innocence, 
Le Démon seul est ton auteur, 
Funeste danse. 


Qu’une danseuse 
Vous soit un sujet de frayeur; 
Craignez son air, sa voix flatteuse. 
Qui surprend mieux les yeux, le cceur, 
Qu’une danseuse! 


History does not disclose whether these charming singers, under 
the efficient tutorage of the venerable patres, accomplished much. 
One would not think so, judging from a curious little pamphlet 
published in Paris, seven years later (1826), written by l’abbé Hulot, 
and entitled “Instruction sur la danse.’ As may be surmised, 
these instructions have wholly to do, not with how to dance, 
but why not to dance. And if there is any power in this Universe 
consciously shaping and governing events, that power—should 
it have time for unimportant matters and be gifted with a sense 
of humor—must have smiled at the poor abbé’s effusions. For 
that power evidently wants us humans to be very good, when we 
are good; and when we are to be otherwise, it seems that, even at 
our very worst, we are made to work for the best in the unerring 
plan of Providence. 

These observations suggest inevitably a parallel between the 
dancing craze of 1819 and that of 1919. The capitals of Europe, 
the whole of the United States, after having endured the greatest 
hardships and anxieties within the memory of man, are dancing, 
are furiously and indecently dancing. The middle of the 19th 
century enjoyed innocuous lancers, quadrilles, polkas, and ex- 
purgated waltzes. In France, where the birth rate was beginning 
to decline, we meet in 1869, one year before the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war, with the “Cancan,” the only dance of the 
period that was pointedly obscene. The interest in social dancing 
had become perfunctory; the ballet had turned a barren harlequin- 
ade with an abundance of pink tights, white tulle skirts, and fairy 
tricks destined to gladden the nursery. It is significant to read 
to-day the closing sentences of the introduction to Gaston Vuiller’s 
“History of Dancing,” which appeared in 1898. The author 
writes: 


Dancing, like all human institutions, has obeyed the law of eternal 
reaction. It disappeared, and burst forth into life again. It seems now 
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to have entered on another phase of decline. But the sun will shine 
out once more, and dancing will revive. 


Alas, it is not the sun that revives the dance and conjures 
up those frantically swirling pairs. Storm clouds were gathering, 
the horizon was growing darker and darker, and from the threaten- 
ing blackness faint quiverings of light presaged the bolt that was 
to rend the heavens and split the earth. While the world was grad- 
ually led to the worst bleeding it has ever undergone, Nature 
prepared, Nature set the stage: the play began with dancing, with 
the Tango, with the Maxixe, with countless “‘barefoot dancers,” 
whose scanty garments uncovered more than a multitude of 
shins, with voluptuous exhibitions like those of the Russian 
ballet, with anything that could still be called a dance and yet 
accomplish its secret purpose. And now that the first act of the 
ghastly show is over, we are treated to an “intermezzo” with a 
world that is dancing its heels and heads off, dancing, perhaps, 
towards the brink of ruin. So danced Babylon, Nineveh, Byzan- 
tium and Rome—names that stand for vanished civilizations. 
Must we seek the race that is to rule to-morrow in that one which 
is still without public dance halls, “Palais de Danse,” for its 
fretting children, whom Nature is struggling to preserve against 
all odds? 

It is a most fascinating, a most appalling perspective which 
opens to the gaze that follows the dance, throughout the centuries, 
from a distant antiquity down to our days. Emerson wrote in 
his journal of 1822: “Owing to the identity of human character 
in all ages, there is as much instruction in the tale of Troy as in 
the annals of the French Revolution.” Were Emerson living 
to-day, the French Revolution might have served him for compari- 
son with existing disturbances. And so we see, reaching back- 
ward and projecting forward, a vague outline of recurring events, 
a cloudy likeness in all pictures. There is forever a similarity of 
causes and effects, a periodicity of movement, which, spread 
over thousands, and perhaps millions of years, is nothing but the 
manifestation of that rhythmic law to which the incomprehen- 
sible stars obey, as does that equally incomprehensible thing, the 
heart of man, leaping immemorially, with quickened pulses, to the 
seductive measures of the dance. 
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ARRIGO BOITO 
By FAUSTO TORREFRANCA 
Boe the musician has given us the opera Mefistofele and 


certain less important things which cannot easily be found, 

even in the libraries, and, as far as is known, are of little 
value. But Mefistofele, though somewhat remote from our 
present-day standards, is not yet far enough removed in time 
for us to be able to estimate it justly. 

Its historical importance is now altogether discounted, and, 
to me at least, it seems that there could not be a Boitian musician, 
and almost as if such a one had no right to be. As for its esthetic 
importance, that is still noteworthy in that it can serve to 
demonstrate how little Boito belonged with the Romantic school. 

Let us search into the dynamics of this work of art, since that 
is always the essential thing in music. We soon discover that 
Mefistofele very rarely presents those daring breaks in rhythm, 
those sharp modulations, scorning all rules, those liberties in vocal 
phrasing, that contest—now open and victorious, now restrained 
and impatient—of the melody with the closed forms of the aria 
and the song, which are characteristic of the Romantic period, or 
even of the time of the Italian preromanticists—clavier-players 
and violinists—of the early 17th century. 

The best things of Mefistofele were written in closed form, 
undoubtedly, and these proved to be the most popular. On the 
other hand, so crudely is the cycle of the finished melody broken 
up in many places, that they seem to evidence obstinacy of will 
rather than the passion of fancy. ; 

No, as a musician, Boito was decidedly not a romanticist. 

Of the romantic I see little more than certain merely external 
signs (abuse of chromatic scales and of transitory modulations) 
which indicate dissatisfaction and experimental research, and are 
the more remarkable because Boito was essentially a lyricist and 
never succeeded in giving expression to his discontent and his 
passion for research in the most natural way, through the sym- 
phony. Of the truly romantic there is nothing but his love for 
popular melodies, which is sufficiently proved by the dances, 
especially the ballo polacco (Obertas) of the first act, and by 
certain parts in which are felt the rhythm of the polacca (Fin da 
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stanotte, nel orgie ghiotte, etc.). Here, however, we find another link . 
in Boito’s chain, his love for Chopin and, we say it more boldly, 

his predilection for Polish music. That he had inherited this from 

his mother, the Countess Radolinska, there can be no doubt, 

but so many inheritances, even those wholly spiritual, are dissi- 

pated, that it would be unintelligent to insist upon one which, by 

chance, bore fruit. 

No one can deny that passages like “Ave Signor dei angeli 
e dei santi’’ (after the first series of perfect consonances) or the 
legato bass of Siam nimbi volanti (third movement of the Prologue) 
and the Meno teneramente which follows the “Salve Regina,’’! es- 
pecially where it recurs with the bass taken by the organ, have 
the coloring and even the harmonic arrangement of Chopin. We 
would say that they were important extracts from unknown works 
of the Polish musician, if we did not recall too clearly the religious 
and choral parts of the nocturnes and several preludes. That 
these resemblances have not hitherto been noted is of little import. 
Certainly, in my opinion, these traces of Polish tendencies are 
of much more importance than the resemblances to Beethoven 
which, because they are more evident, have been generally re- 
marked (as in Dai campi, dai prati and Forma ideal, purissima, 
not to mention other movements suggesting extracts from the 
Sonatas and also the Scherzo of Opus 28). 

We see in Boito an appreciative connoisseur of music, who 
knows his Chopin and his Beethoven so thoroughly and is so 
penetrated by their influence as to feel his creative powers exalted 
by and polarized toward their music. And it is evident that this 
love of his is a true one, in the sense that it is not ambitious and 
vainglorious, but fervent and devoted. It is full of ardent in- 
genuousness and, as it were, of primitiveness. But through these 
limpid waters we see rising before us the solid foundation of his 
tenacious passion, the ambition to give to the opera a content 
not merely national, but universal. And this ambition shows us 
the composer of Mefistofele in his true historical importance, which 
is the one thing that survives and is not altered by the passage 
of time. 

Seen in this aspect, Boito appears to us, in as far as he is a 
musician, not as a romanticist, but as a humanist of romanticism; 
an artist who studies and assimilates the romanticists in the spirit 
in which the humanists studied and assimilated the Hellenic 
authors. He is a romanticist touched with classicism, and, as such, 
necessarily two-sided and in a certain sense indefinable. He is a 

1Page 20 of the edition for pianoforte. 
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smartyr to expression, clear, balanced and finished, and the long 
mental anguish he suffered while composing Nerone (an opera 
which has not yet been published) was, in my opinion, in the 
nature of a martyrdom. Nor should we forget his long endurance 
during the composition and revision of Mefistofele, that Mefistofele 
which, not content with the four pseudo-symphonic movements 
into which the Prologue is divided, he adapted in all its first 
part to the classical symphonic form, as Allegro (La Domenica di 
Pasqua), Andante (Il Giardino), Scherzo (La Notte del Sabba) 
and Finale (Morte di Margherita). So symphonic indeed, that 
this last, like every good and genuine Finale, is a résumé of the 
most significant moments of the other three. This is sufficient to 
prove that Boito, at the same time that he is undergoing martyr- 
dom in the cause of melodic beauty, suffers also—and herein lies 
a real and grave antithesis—from a nostalgia for the symphony. 
In this way, and not from the Wagnerian visual angle, are to be 
interpreted the recurrences of the leading motives abounds. 

Boito’s tendencies are revealed even more clearly in that 
most important transformation seen in the second edition of his 
Mefistofele, the recalling, nay more, the repetition, in the Epilogue 
of the greater part of the music of the Prologue. Symmetry 
and Balance; is any other proof needed to convince us that this 
musician was troubled with the malady of classicism? 

Would it be fitting to suggest here to the reader, now 
shown the way, that the Garden act is supported, so to speak, by 
a single motive which runs all through it, and that the melody 
which springs softly from this motive, preludes the long scene and 
closes it? Need we recall to him that an analagous construction 
serves as a musical support for the Notte del Sabba classico? 

These critical premises established, we ask ourselves, thus 
anticipating the reader’s question: what tendencies of Boito’s will 
appear in Nerone and be fully confirmed by it? 

It is evident that we cannot answer this without delaying a 
little in investigations based, necessarily, upon very vague hy- 
potheses. For never did a critic find himself facing a problem 
of such difficulty. 

Boito’s is a unique case in the history of all the arts, for 
although he lived to be over seventy, we know of his productions 
only two of the early works, Mefistofele and a book of verse, and 
we are in almost entire ignorance as to the opera (Nerone) which 
will sum him up for us and define him historically. Thus he pre- 
sents himself to the critic as a youthful author who lived to old 
age, and also as an author advanced in years who died with his 
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work still unpublished; and, so regarded, he is still as two-sided 
as a hermes, be it said without any intention of disrespect. 

It is true that we know also the tragedy Nerone in five acts, 
which Boito consented to publish in 1901; but the author himself 
left a written statement, in the form of an “‘Avvertenza,”’ 
that “the book does not conform entirely to what is intended 
for lyrical representation” and that ‘“‘much detailed matter 
has been added to the dialogue and in the didactic parts.”” We 
may disregard the additional details in the didactic parts, merely 
observing that the execution of these by the various characters, 
or, if it is a question of entire scenes, the expression of these in 
the music or even in the simple expressive coloring on the part 
of the orchestra, would necessarily replace a not inconsiderable 
portion of the musical discourse. But the measure of additional 
detail in the dialogue cannot be estimated, even approximately, 
nor can we imagine the actual length of the libretto of Nerone, 
given the poet’s ability in cutting out or shortening entire scenes. 

The results of this ability are evident to one who has 
the patience to compare the texts of the first (1868) and the 
second (1875) librettos of Mefistofele, where ‘““La Domenica di 
Pasqua”’ (act one) and “La Notte del Sabba’”’ (second part of 
act two) present excellent examples. The first episode was re- 
duced by a good third, the second was diminished by about half, 
and yet both appear to us as the most spontaneous and dashing 
pictures of imagination in the entire opera. Even more in- 
teresting is the reconstruction of the final episode, or epilogue, 
“La Morte di Faust.” Here, little less than half of the verses 
were suppressed, the opening scene with the four spirits disap- 
peared, and Faust’s long monologues were dramatically resolved 
into an alternation between the memories and aspirations of the 
aged dreamer and the temptations of the ever youthful demon. 
Mefistofele’s part, limited in the first redaction to two verses at 
the time of his entrance after Faust’s monologue, and to ten verses 
of satanic exultation and of tragi-comic anguish while Faust is 
dying, is now extended through the entire Epilogue; in this way 
the figure of the tempter opens and closes the episode and, as it 
were, dominates it, the greater part of the additions, equal in 
length to what was taken from Faust, having been written for 
him. If the entire Epilogue is longer than that of the First Mefis- 
tofele, this is owing to the desire of the poet-musician to recall here 
the music of the opera and of the “Prologue in heaven.” 

It would be, then, merely rash imprudence for the critic to 
attempt to deduce from the book of Nerone more than the general 
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outline of the libretto. “Libretto” is the diminutive of “‘libro,” 
book, but no one can say to what extent it will become that when 
it falls into the hands of an artist like Boito. It would undoubt- 
edly be difficult to sustain the hypothesis that the alterations have 
been slight or negligible. I believe, for example, that the first 
act (in the Roman Campagna) must have been abbreviated by a 
good half, calculating roughly. The experience of the poet with 
the two Mefistofeles, and the almost unanimous voice of the critics 
who, in his own time, expressed well-justified doubts as to the 
adaptability of so much literary and erudite detail for the stage 
or for a musical setting, cannot have remained without effect 
upon the work of the poet-musician. 

My conviction is definite and, I dare to say it, assured, that 
when Boito published his tragedy, the music also was fully com- 
pleted and the score perfect in all its parts. In publishing the 
literary work, more than twenty years after he had dedicated 
himself to this subject, his intention was merely to test the public, 
through the voice of criticism, as to its judgment and preferences. 
For he had too much respect for the genius, at once artistic and 
practical, of his eminent friend Giuseppe Verdi, not to accept his 
opinion that in theatrical matters “the public is always right.” 
(And even casual criticism is right, I think; at least when it 
confines itself to common-sense observations relating merely to 
“weights and measures.”’) 

Having obtained this judgment upon the purely theatrical 
side of his Nerone, I have no doubt that Boito set to work again 
to revise, to enliven here and there, and above all to shorten 
the scenes already written, interesting no doubt, but with a 
tendency toward oratory and monologue which was the principal 
defect of the first Mefistofele and also the defect of Boito as poet, 
for we encounter it even in the lyrics of his book of verse.! In 
fine, I am certain that Boito wrote a first Nerone, different in 
style, but not different in its defects or in its fundamental worth, 
from the first Mefistofele; and that in almost twenty years of 
new labors or, at least, of most painstaking self-criticism, and 
of musical effort assuredly not less difficult, the master has 
given us a second Nerone, comparable to the second Mefistofele in 
this respect: that the merits of the first remain intact in the 
second and that the defects have been greatly diminished. It is 
true that in order to be sure of this it will be necessary first to 
assure ourselves that the libretto of the second Mefistofele is 
superior to that of the first, but I am precisely of this opinion, 

1A. Boito. II Libro dei Versi—Re Orso. Turin, 1877. 
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notwithstanding memories and regrets periodically renewed by the 
criticism evoked by every reference to the first score, which was 
destroyed by the master. A careful comparison of the two 
librettos shows that all those parts so appropriately lyric in the 
first were retained in the second, and that others were added 
(in the ““Morte di Margherita,”’ for instance), while the discursive, 
oratorical and philosophical parts were shortened; and one need 
only think of the heaviness of such parts in Wagner’s musical 
dramas to comprehend how greatly pruning of this kind relieves 
and lightens a work of art. 

We recognize the fact that we lost a long piece, and doubt- 
less an interesting one, of descriptive music, “La Battaglia,” the 
symphonic intermezzo which preceded the Epilogue, describing 
the clash of the Catholic armies of the Emperor with those of the 
anti-imperialists. But, even admitting that this intermezzo was 
a masterpiece, it cannot escape the most modest critical acumen 
that its arrangement, toward the end of a drama, was such as to 
destroy whatever it had of lyric beauty. The symphonic poem 
became a crashing discord when launched with great force from 
between two episodes full of sweetness (too full, indeed), of inti- 
mate feeling and of keen expectancy, the “Sabba classico” and 
the ‘“Morte di Faust.” 

In conclusion, there is no doubt that also the best of the 
music of the first Mefistofele was preserved in the second; all that 
was most fluid, most tranquil and richest in the vocal parts was 
preferred to that which was less spontaneous or more involved. 
Moreover, two lyrics (Lontano, lontano, and Spunta Il’ Aurora pal- 
lida), the most delicate and most plastic in the entire opera, were 
added to animate the episode of the death of Margherita, the 
first of which syllabic, alliterative, classically scanned, came, as 
is known, from the music of Ero e Leandro, most of which was 
destroyed by the composer. 

The long vigil of Boito’s art, from the first Mefistofele to the 
second Nerone, appears to us, then, as a slow process of decan- 
tation. Little by little the heavier elements of his fancy are 
deposited as inert sediment, and that which is fluid or which, be- 
cause of its lightness, can be held in suspension, remains, in little 
less than the state of absolute purity of a solution which has passed 
through a filter. Which process also is classical and not romantic 
in its nature. 

And, for the rest, Boito the musician was so little of a roman- 
tic as to end by becoming greatly enamored of the freshness and 
strong healthfulness, like that of a countryman, of Giuseppe 
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Verdi; of that Verdi whom all musicians of the Romantic school 
could not endure. Thus Berlioz, Wagner, Bizet, and, as has been 
said, Boito himself; while Franco Faccio, Marco Praga and others 
would make Verdi perforce a romanticist in music. 


* * 
* 


Every time that I think, whether as historian or as critic, of 
Arrigo Boito, his friendship for Giuseppe Verdi, his “devoted 
voluntary servitude” as he loved to call it, appears to me as the 
fundamental problem of his art and of his life, both so singular. 
Singular, indeed; but before speaking of this “‘servitude”’ it will 
be well to make some preliminary observations. 

It is not strange, for example, that this artist should have 
disappeared from amongst us before having passed the great turn 
marked out by God in the pathway of our history; disappeared, 
as perhaps will be said one day, after having seen, with a clear 
and agonizing consciousness of grief, all the tumultuous heaping 
up of audacities and unbridled license, all the slow settling of the 
dregs of research and science, which were the principal character- 
istics of the European art of the last forty years. And perhaps 
one day it will also be said that in this art there was something 
like a mutely imploring presentiment of the world-wide catas- 
trophe which appeared to burst forth unprepared. Did Boito 
feel all this? Assuredly he felt it; with that depth of sentiment 
and lack of power of logical clarification which is peculiar to the 
artist. 

He who believes, as many do believe, that we die only after 
having lived through all the things and all the events for which 
we were destined, or when our knowledge of the moral experience 
of the world is complete and perfected, in the evil through their 
good activities, in the good through their evil activities, finds it 
natural that Boito should have died at the opening of a new 
epoch. A man fundamentally good, with an actively inquiring 
mind, it was decreed by fate that he should die when he had 
attained to full knowledge of the evil of our former life, that life 
which also died in the presence of the new one which has arisen 
from the war. This new life is all filled with anxieties and not, 
like the old, with leisurely and agreeable study, and the boy of 
seventy must have become a man of thirty to be able to take his 
part init. Moreover, Boito’s attitude was always that of one who 
stands at the open door of life and gazes in, either smilingly or 
pensively, without the desire or the power to enter. 
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Arrigo Boito stopped at the portals to which life had beckoned 
him, including that great one of the future, opened wide at one 
blow before the minds of all. But only the minds of the vagabond 
and the mendicant were unknown to him, the lordly traveller, 
the aristocrat in the world of poetry. 

He was in turn, curious and proud, daring and timid, passion- 
ate and indifferent, and ali these characteristics, now the one, now 
the other, kept him from “crossing the threshold.” Even when 
serving as librettist for Giuseppe Verdi we see him with the mind’s _ 
eye, in the attitude of one who stands aside and listens, with 
“the knees of the mind bent” and keeping himself partly concealed 
because his heart is so filled with great emotion. 

With Mefistofele (1868) he had arrived, a youth in years, 
upon the threshold of a new art, charged with the vernal impulse, 
in a Europe—consider this well—which had not yet heard Verdi’s 
Aida (1871) or Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen (1869-1876). But 
here he remained, we do not know whether with the smile of 
the sceptic in which the will is lost, or with the serene confidence 
of the strong man, who sometimes does nothing because he fears 
that the world is still too limited for his great abundance. Boito 
was not enough of a romanticist to abandon the bridle when riding 
his Pegasus. 

That he has been universally considered as belonging to the 
Romantic school is continually more of a marvel to me. As a 
poet he arrived, with his analytical experiments in sound and 
metre, at the border across which we pass from poetry to a mere 
game of rhythm!; but he never ventured nor did he wish to set to 
music any of the lyrics of his Libro dei Versi or of the dazzling 
conceptions of Re Orso, although they would have lent themselves 
with the greatest ease to such treatment. And, on the other 
hand, dual also in this, he trained himself in classical reconstruc- 
tions, attempting at the very first Carducci’s barbaric metre 
(“Circonfusa di sol il magico volto”). As a poet, his desire was 
to be rather the librettist, or, in a certain sense, the dilettante; 
and so he prepared, not only for Verdi, but also for other 
musicians, mediocre and petty, pictures, dramatic scenes, and 
verses, which he himself could have animated with sound and 
sent forth on the wings of song. 


1That is, not poetry adapted for music, as it is commonly called, but a metrical 
absurdity which is neither poetry nor music. It would correspond at the best, to 
certain popular dances which have no theme, but in which a formula of accompaniment 
is promoted to the dignity of atheme. The time dominates and there is no other rhythm; 
therefore true rhythm is lacking. 
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Here also he stopped upon the threshold; more absorbed in 
the art of others than in his own. (In a certain sense a modern 
Arcadian; but not a romanticist.) But Boito the librettist did 
not become the servant of the composers for whom he wrote; he 
honored himself by a single true servitude, that voluntary one 
which he offered to Verdi. He wrote for his own pleasure and 
for the music which he himself would have wished to compose had 
his ability been of that kind; and meanwhile he was not composing, 
. or if he composed, he either did not write down his compositions 
or else destroyed, wholly or in part, what he had written, as in 
the case of Ero e Leandro. (A dilettante in this, like those of the 
17th century, but not a romanticist.) 

As a librettist, Boito prearranged and prepared experiments 
for the musician slumbering within himself rather than for the 
musician in those whom he aided with his art as writer of verses 
and dramatist. Indeed, he so forgot his dignity as a poet, as to 
prepare a scenario brilliant with vulgar reds, brazen greens and 
gaudy yellows, suited to the ebullient and somewhat coarse imag- 
ination of Ponchielli. He wrote La Gioconda (1876) with an 
ability full of finesse and subtlety which sometimes drew him on 
to inflate his style beyond all bounds of good taste, he, the incom- 
parable, the virtuoso! 

The duet of the two women in the second act offers a typical 
example of this kind of disfigurement. No one who knows Boito 
well will ever believe that he wrote with the genuine passion of a 
man and a poet the words which La Gioconda has the courage 
to address to her rival, Laura: 


Ed io I’amo siccome il leone 
Ama il sangue, ed il turbine il vol 
E la folgor le vette, e l’alcione 

Le voragini, e l’aquila il sol. 


(And I love him even as the lion 

Loves blood, and the whirlwind its flight, 
The lightning the mountain-tops, the sea-bird 
The mounting waves, and the eagle the sun.) 


Boito never wrote mere rhetoric in his life, and yet this 
is the most daring rhetoric, which the technical correctness 
exaggerates by a point instead of weakening. 

The nobleman Alvise, who imposes suicide upon his wife, 
Laura, during a great féte, dosing her with terror in aristocratic 
measure—for he is an apothecary of jealousy and assassination— 
is so truculent that he borders on the ridiculous, and so excessively 
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the “grand signor” in his cruelty, that we see him shrink before 
us into the form of a mere marionette. But for Ponchielli, who 
was never able to forget entirely that he had been a bandmaster, 
these canvases with their fire and brimstone were what God 
creates to whip the imagination and to draw it on to the most 
violent musical extremes. And it is evident that Boito en- 
joyed making these canvases. He was like the cat that plays 
with a mouse, and procured from it the most musical diversion 
that there is for the mind of an intelligent listener, the game of 
foreseeing, the ability to imagine the succession of the various 
movements of a composition, which seems, but is not, capricious. 
A pleasure of this kind becomes the more intense the more often 
the anticipations are verified. It is that which we all feel upon 
hearing a new composition, the greater if this is written in a style 
with which we are familiar. 

Suppose that a symphony or concerto of Mozart’s time 
were brought from its retirement and again presented in public. 
Acquaintance with the style would suggest continually to the 
hearers, developments, variations, cadences, recurrence of themes 
and of entire periods, which would be verified for the most part; 
and the pleasure produced by this coincidence would constitute 
three parts out of four of the enjoyment they would feel upon 
hearing that music notwithstanding the fact that it was so remote 
from them in construction and sentiment. In this way they would 
make for themselves exercises in style, almost like those of a 
student in a conservatory. And Boito’s were exercises in style; 
he trained himself and acquired freedom of style and made keen 
his perceptions, by studying the style of others, partly from that 
thirst for experiment which tormented him all his life, partly 
through that sort of intelligent disoccupation of the aristocrat of 
art which made him, apparently at least, a slow and listless com- 
poser, which made him always hold aloof from his own work, 
viewing it like an outsider. (A romanticist in this, but always a 
voluntary martyr to finished, classical expression.) 

Another example of his experiments is found in the oriental 
eclogue Falce (1875), in reality a species of vast symphonic poem, 
into which is introduced a long scene, tragic at first, then idyllic. 
The prologue describes the battle of Bedr, between Mahometans 
and idolators (in the eleventh year of the hegira), and its finale, 
in the form of a duet, is based upon a dirge which is given out by 
a caravan moving off into the distance. The scene is most simply 
and exquisitely symbolical. Zohra, an Arabian girl, laments the 
slaughter of her relatives in battle, and invokes death for herself 
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also. Seid, a mower, who appears to her, is believed by her to 
be Azraél, the angel of the last hour. But life triumphs and binds 
in the bonds of love the youth and maiden, who follow from a 
distance, intoxicated with bliss, the caravan going toward the 
desert. The picture, aflame with color and rich in warm tones, 
but as if clouded by an atmosphere of unreality (through too much 
light), is a truly delicious mirage in the desert of poetry adapted 
for music existing at that period. 

And it was such as to fascinate one of the composers of that 
time, the one most ardent and at the same time most gentle in 
fancy, the most dreamy, and the most single in purpose, Catalani, 
the author of Loreley and La Wally. And it was especially for 
Catalani that Boito wrote, with that sure intuition of the mind of 
others which we see, always better, to have been his chief quality. 
By writing for others he whetted in himself that rarest gift of critic 
and artist, and acquired an intimate acquaintance with every 
style; intimate to the degree in which it remained in a form poten- 
tial and unlimited. This experience enabled him to understand, 
as a critic, what were the most effective qualities of an opera 
composer, and, as an artist, to write the libretto best adapted for 
that composer. And through this gentleman’s apprenticeship, 
during which it was not made clear whether Boito was artist or 
dilettante, he prepared himself (unwittingly?) to serve Giuseppe 
Verdi, by composing for him the poem of (tello and, above all, 
that of the delicious Falstaff. 

And for one desirous of standing aside to consider what it 
is that so mysteriously seizes and arouses the imagination of 
others, there could be no more unusual experience than that of 
watching the great Verdi at work. 

But Otello dates from the year 1885, and Boito knew Verdi in 
1863; before the composition of Mefistofele. 

What occurred between him and Verdi during these twenty 
years of friendship, not continuous certainly, but years which 
their very disagreements rendered gradually more intimate? The 
respectful silence preserved by Boito in gentlemanly fashion, 
leaves us only hypotheses here. 

We know nothing more definite, indeed, than that Verdi 
appears to have charged him, in 1863 or about that time, with the 
revision of the libretto of Simon Boccanegra. Giuseppe Verdi 
thought highly of the music of this opera, notably unfortunate 
in the dramatic and literary structure of its libretto. But this 
revision, which the master had planned from the time of the first 
performances in 1858, was not completed until 1881. Now, if we 
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do not yet know what these years contained for Boito, aside from 
the close pruning of his Mefistofele, we do know, meanwhile, what 
the years from 1853 (Traviata) to 1871 (Aida) brought in the life 
of Giuseppe Verdi. Ina sketch published for the Verdi centenary’, 
I believe that I was successful in calling this period to the attention 
of artists and critics, who had all passed it over as negligible, 
adducing Don Carlos as proof. 

I said at that time that undoubtedly these twenty years or 
thereabout of artistic activity, vague, painful, and almost without 
result, were marked by sad and wearying inward conflict, which, 
if inconsistent with the image which we had made for ourselves of 
the Bussetanian as of a countryman, sane and serene, outwardly 
somewhat hard and obstinate, but in reality keen and genial, is 
yet in perfect consonance with what we know of Verdi’s true 
character.. Note that I added that these same years, from 1853 
to 1871, represent an epoch of slow cultural awakening, also for 
musical Italy. 


Not by chance did Verdi the opera-writer become, at the end of 
these years, composer of a quartette, even if merely for his own pleasure. 
(And further on:) In those years... . fall the most eclectic of Verdi’s 
works (Les Vépres siciliennes, La Forza del Destino, Don Carlos, Simon 
Boccanegra, Un Ballo in Maschera)....The mental crises which he 
suffered, manifested themselves also, and in a manner quite as significant, 
in the reconstruction of works antecedent or belonging to that same 
period of time. A musical composition does not issue from the mind 
all complete, and it remains always inferior in many respects to the 
aspirations of the composer. Hence we see the St. Petersburg edition 
(1862) of the Forza del Destino replaced by that other prepared for “La 
Scala” of Milan (1869) and Verdi planning repeatedly the revision of 
Boccanegra (1857), although this was not completed until 1881... . Lo 
Stiffelio (1850) became Aroldo (1857), Macbeth (1847) “‘was recast in 
1865,” and even the Battaglia di Legnano (1849) appeared to the author, 
momentarily, as worthy of further attention, in his strong and persistent 
desire of reviewing and so to speak, inquisitioning, more even than of 
"aaa, the work of his own artistic past (Letter of September 19, 
857). 

Add here that Traviata itself, despite its youthful richness in poetic 
fire, suffered alterations in five of its numbers (after its unsuccessful pro- 
duction at Venice in 1853), and therefore has good right to be considered 
as the work which opens this long period of artistic crisis, or, at least, 
as that which bears the first undeniable indications of it, though these 
are concealed by its somewhat brutal exuberance of fancy . . . . Con- 
sider that about this time occurs the only project for an opera which 
Verdi had cherished for a long time but had never carried into effect, 
apparently for practical reasons, actually, I have no doubt, because of 


In Rassegna contemporanea, Nov. 10, 1913. Verdi contra Verdi (notes for an 
exposition of the art of Verdi). 
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the impossibility of concentrating upon a great inspiration, capable of 
giving effect to the new ambitions which were stirring obscurely in his 
mind. I allude to Re Lear, of which the composer had thought vaguely 
even as far back as 1848 or 1849 . . . . and of which he speaks in a letter 
of the 28th of February, 1850, to "the librettist Cammarrano, and in 
another, of the date of January 4th, 1855, addressed to Somma. 


In this sketch I illustrated the various aspects of these 
twenty years of crisis, concluding as follows: 


Only at that date (1870), while composing Aida, was Giuseppe Verdi 
complete master of his artistic powers. And he was master of himself 
because, aside from his sudden inspirations, he was possessed of that 
faculty of keen analysis and that broad perceptive sensibility which are 
characteristic of the great synthetic artists. Twenty years of spiritual 
crisis had resulted in the refining of this sensibility and its discipline 
—— experiences which, until that time, had remained almost unknown 
to him 


Now when I wrote these words, one name was sounding 
continually in my ears: Boito, Boito, Boito. 

Boito had known, in 1863, a Verdi undergoing a sharp spir- 
itual crisis; and Verdi had suddenly committed to him the re- 
vision of the libretto of Boccanegra.!. What were the intellectual 
relations between the two from that time on, we do not know, 
but we have seen that Boito resolved the crisis, which was such 
not only for Verdi, but for all Italian opera, completing Mefistofele 
(1865) while Verdi was finishing Aida (1871). The parallel is 
perfect save in the circumstance that it was necessary for Boito 
to reconstruct his opera later for it to obtain finally (in 1875) not 
merely a success, but a triumph so splendid that it cannot be 
considered inferior to that of Aida (though Aida is a masterpiece 
which will always remain such, while Mefistofele is a beautiful 
work which we can as yet grasp only in part, and can comprehend, 
for the other part, only from the historical standpoint). 

If we examine the two scores, we remark, even in the diversity 
of style and of emotive and communicative force, resemblances 
which put them on a footing of equality and make of them twin 
products. These are seen in the easy inflection or even breaking 
up of the melody, always ready to follow the yielding or changing 
of the verbal rhythm, the poetic use of instrumental coloring, 
unusual at that time, and a tendency broadly al fresco in the 
ensemble scenes. But, above all, in the desire, common to the 


1We do not know whether Gallignani was right in making this commission come 
later, toward 1880, after the production of the second Mefistofele, but, in any event, 
this circumstance would not affect our reasoning. 
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two operas, to overcome the limitations of a musical conscience 
strictly national and to attain to a larger one which might justly 
be called European. 

We cannot think of the new Verdi, still in fiert, as having a 
strong influence upon Boito, then at the age of twenty-five. Not 
because of the apparent absurdity of supposing a continuance of a 
community of interests and of discussions and exchanges of ideas 
between a youth at the beginning of his career and a celebrated 
author past his half-century, although such a thing rarely occurs 
(the case of Wagner and Nietzsche is typical here in its causes, 
divested finally of every accessory sentimental motive). But we 
cannot imagine it in this case because Boito, in his great honesty 
and his great veneration for Verdi, would have confessed it with 
pride and tenderness.! However, if we would comprehend the 
Verdi whom we have described in the sketch which has been cited 
in small part, we cannot renounce the idea that Boito exerted an 
influence upon him, were it merely generic. Certainly the first 
Mefistofele and, in part, also the second, were of service to Verdi 
in showing what is not permissible in art; for every great artist 
learns, above all, from his contemporaries, what he should avoid 
in his own work. Typical of this is what Wagner said of Berlioz, 
not merely obeying that feeling of arrogance which was not the 
least of his defects, but deferring instinctively to a truth which 
his instinct as artist told him in imperious fashion. 

But it could not remain without influence upon Verdi’s open 
and vivid imagination, this work so audacious that it surpassed, 
not only in the elevation and vastness of its poem, but also in the 
amplitude and sumptuousness of its musical lines, Don Carlos 
itself, that laborious work, filled with beauty, but with a surface 
banality, which the Bussetanian had produced with little success 
the year before (1867). 

Verdi must have found in the lines something of the grandiose 
which was neither Meyerbeer, nor Wagner, nor Verdi. Now 
Giuseppe Verdi was tired, above all, of Giuseppe Verdi, and this 
daring experiment of a youthful fancy must have spurred him on 
and encouraged him to discover in himself, little by little, that 
dazzling splendor and that intimate coloring which are the two 
extremes of the splendid gamut which spreads across the musi- 
cal heavens of Aida like an oriental sunset. Only after Boito 
had awakened him from the Rembrandtian dreams in which the 
music of Don Carlos appears to be immersed did Verdi become a 


Instead, as is well known, Boito wrote and proclaimed (in 1863) a somewhat 
nsolent toast to Verdi's art, and manifested sharply, on other occasions his dissent. 
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great musical scene-painter, worthy of a place by the side of 
Wagner. But Verdi’s letter-book, published in 1913, shows a gap 
for the years 1858 to 1867, and we do not know what is contained in 
this part, still a mystery, of the correspondence with his intimates, 
his editor and his librettists, among whom Boito was perhaps 
already included, through his revision of Boccanegra. And Boito 
has died without telling us what he alone could have told, and 
what, on the other hand, he would not have told had he lived on 
for a hundred years! 

It is certain that while Giuseppe Verdi was growing calmer 
in the serene joy of work, and producing Otello (1887) and Falstaff 
(1893), Arrigo Boito was becoming affected with the very disorder 
from which his friend had suffered up to the time of Aida and, in 
lesser degree, for some years afterward. He delayed to watch 
the magnificent old man at work, but continued meanwhile to 
experiment. 

And it was Verdi himself who offered us that marvellous 
judgment of him, addressing to him the now famous words: 
“You, Boito, take the steps of an ant, and leave the footprints 
of a rhinoceros.”” Will this prove to be true? 

These words, if true, can they guarantee that Nerone, coming 
“‘with the steps of an ant”’ more than forty years later, will leave 
a lasting impression on the musical world, and not only on that 
of Italy, freeing it at a stroke of all those who, in their own opinion, 
“take the steps of a rhinoceros,” and yet leave only the “traces 
of an ant”? We do not know, but we would like to believe it. 
As yet, however, I dare not say that we are warranted in doing 
so, for the whole problem lies here: was Boito rejuvenated and 
were his powers renewed, during these forty years of labor, as 
was the case with the Bussetanian? 

Many outward proofs concur to reveal unusual modernity of 
temperament in Boito. It is certain that no one would have dared 
to reproach him with what Verdi and his followers were frequently 
accused of, namely, of being in arrears with regard to the musical 
standards of the day. An artist so attentive to the minor matters 
of metre and vocabulary when writing poetry, could not but 
evince refinement and preciosity in writing music. Of his sen- 
sitiveness we have some indication, very slight it is true, but 
nevertheless illuminating, in the offer which our poet-musician 
made to Verdi of a “rare harmony” which he had found and ex- 
perimented with; this offer always afterward caused him remorse, 
as seeming to imply a lack of respect for the great magician 
of our musical theatre. 
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This proves, if there is need of proof, that the most modern 
ideas (all intent on vertical combinations of sounds and combin- 
ations of chords) were so little foreign to him, that he was led by 
them to test his work again and again, with a patience truly 
like that of Leonardo. It is known that, when almost seventy, 
he set himself again to the study of instrumentation and or- 
chestration, and perhaps even of counterpoint, saying that he 
was ignorant along musical lines. This was not unlike what 
composers like Beethoven and Bruckner had done at about the 
age of forty, and our own Verdi, before and after the composition 
of Aida. 

There is no doubt that Boito’s musical sensibilities remained 
keenly alive until the very end, and that he freed himself of those 
defects which are more evident in his early work. But will it 
prove that he acquired others? This is what we do not yet 
know. 

Other proofs of the almost decadent refinement of his sensi- 
bilities, if still external ones, are the symptoms which describe and 
define his nervous constitution. The nervous constitution of an 
artist bears the same relation to his imagination, I think, as does 
the physiognomy to the mind. Now the nervous physiognomy 
of this musical mind is most modern. The exhausting erudite 
research with which he occupied himself has already been men- 
tioned, and only a nervous temperament would refuse ever to be 
satisfied in such a pursuit. 

It has been remarked that Boito worked with shutters closed 
and lights burning in broad daylight, and we know by hearsay 
that he was very irritable, under a surface of most exquisite 
urbanity, a fact which is proved by his autographs (of which we 
giveasample). Little known is a fact with which I am acquainted 
through the courtesy of Corrado Ricci, namely, that Boito suffered 
at intervals, but not merely for a short time, from diplopia or 
“seeing double”; a phenomenon which he cleverly reproduced 
by drawing the two signatures, one above the other, which are 
seen in this closing part of a letter.! 

Those artists who can offer as a proof of their genius only the 
irritability of their temperament, with all the nervous divagations 
which accompany it, will be forced to recognize that Boito was of 
their kind, until there is proof to the contrary. 

Undoubtedly this excess of ‘“‘modernity”’ in a spirit already 
mature, and the example furnished by the continual rejuvenation 


1Both of the photographs were autographed by the kind permission of their owner, 
Corrado Ricci, to whom are extended my cordial thanks. 
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of his friend, Giuseppe Verdi, were the causes which lengthened 
so greatly the gestation of Nerone. 

Did this long gestation prove to be entirely in favor of the 
work? I would not venture to say that. Because, if I listen to 
the inward voice which the true critic, like the true artist, must 
obey, whether it dictate to him things pleasant or painful, interest- 
ing or commonplace, fruitful or barren, that voice suggests to me 
the synthetic judgment which summarizes the analyses already 
made, namely, that the soul of Boito the musician was not so 
much that of the artist as that of the scholar, of one who reads 
in the world about him, and in other minds, rather than in 
books, but who, for the very reason that he is constantly in an 
attitude of attention (and all reading is a patient attention) 
closes his mind to those dazzling revelations vouchsafed only to 
the artist of impatient or violent nature. For even the heaven 
of art belongs to the violent, even the God of art suffers violence, 
and God is so near to the mind of man in no other profane thing 
as in art. 

We can now better comprehend the hidden meaning of the 
great veneration which Boito felt for Giuseppe Verdi. The patient 
scholar, always in the attitude of an onlooker, experienced through 
his friend the great and illuminating joy of penetrating into 
that heaven of the violent from which he had felt himself shut 
out; and of entering there in the guise suited to his spirit, 
that of appreciative spectator, of an experimenter, of the scholar 
who loses himself in the minds of others, the imagination of 
others. 

Because of his very nature Boito’s masterpiece is the most 
elusive, the most difficult to reduce to any form of notation, and 
the farthest from all possibility of transmission, of any which 
has ever been created by an artist; a masterpiece created with 
the full comprehension and even the prevision of the ecstatic 
emotions which his verses aroused in the tempestuous lake which 
was Verdi’s heart. 

His, however, is more than a masterpiece of art, it is a master- 
piece of criticism, dual in meaning, dual-sided, one would almost 
say a hermaphrodite, like all that we can now recall of what has 
come from this most singular man. For also as the composer of 
Mefistofele he appears as both artist and critic, and precisely as 
critic of himself. Not only because of the two editions of Mefistofele, 
the second of which became the finest critical revision of the first, 
but also by reason of another fact which appears to be always more 
certain, namely, that Mefistofele was like an exercise in the grand 
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style to prepare himself, with full assurance of success, for the 
composition of Nerone. Of this opera, according to recent dis- 
closures, Boito had thought even as far back as in 1862. 

Even if Nerone were to prove a delusion—but this we cannot 
believe—we could still say that, losing Boito, we have lost the 
only poet-composer of worth in our musical history (isolated and 
modest examples of the 16th and 17th centuries do not count). 
And his loss is such, not only for us, but for all the world, because 
his art, as we have already pointed out, though national in form 
and spirit, was not merely national in its aspirations. Certainly 
we find the art of Wagner much more deeply rooted in the senti- 
ments of his own race, and much more strongly bound up with 
the myth and history of his own Germanic land. 

In order to comprehend the difference between these two 
artists we need not do more than find the point of contact where 
they were both united and separated. This was the Faust of 
Wolfgang Goethe. 

In the presence of Faust, Richard Wagner, who was con- 
vinced of the impotence of instrumental music to express fully 
the Schopenhauer ‘“Will,”’ absolute music being defective in 
“moral force” (as if music without words were a lantern with 
glass so opaque as to prevent the flame within from shining forth, 
as to give us no gleam from the arcanum of the world), felt himself 
inspired to write an Ouverture, the only instrumental composition 
he has left us which is worthy of study. But he did not succeed 
in finding new inspiration, and the Ouverture became nothing 
more than a premonition of the themes of Tristan. 

And yet a poem of ideas and of action, like Faust, lends itself 
as does no other to an enfolding in the veil of Maya, a music all 
interwoven with leading motives—magical symbols of the world— 
and must have tempted the imagination of a poet-musician in 
quite another way. 

In the presence of that same poem, Arrigo Boito, a youth of 
scarcely twenty, felt himself stirred, or even more, exalted, to the 
point of attempting its full dramatic and musical realization, and 
with a daring scarcely credible had completed his Mefistofele 
at the age of twenty-five. 

It may be objected that Mefistofele, like all that is a reduction 
of the epic to the form of the lyric, refines too greatly the poetic 
material in Faust; it may be said that not one drama but two, 
should have been put into verse and given a musical setting by 
Boito, if he wished to give a respectful and complete interpretation 
of the great European poet of the German language. But we 
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may doubt with strongest reason—what every one can at least 
glimpse, if not clearly perceive—that such a reduction of the entire 
poem to two musical dramas could ever be effected. 

On the other hand, it is enough merely to compare the 
dramatic action of Mefistofele with that of the Faust set to music 
by Gounod, undoubtedly more restrained and graceful, to have for 
the opera of the Italian the greatest respect and an admiration 
even more cordial. The subtlety of genius of the poet Boito 
was successful in freeing Goethe’s poem from all that is involved 
and superfluous from the dramatic-musical point of view. 


E come fu? 
Nessun si graffi 
La cuticagna; 
Rimase il guscio 
Della castagna 

E Belzebu 

Mangio il marron.! 


Beelzebub takes for himself the best of the poem, all that is 
most lyric, most human and least cloudily philosophical. No one 
could do this better than Beelzebub-Mefistofele. And no one was 
ever better adapted in mind and in spirit than Boito for this 
musical dramatic realization of Goethe’s Faust. 

Croce has observed that in all his librettos Boito merely 
illumines the “crooked, tortured and antithetic vision of life’? of 
the romanticist, and that in the conflict between good and evil 
constantly evoked by our poet, the Re Orso of the poem, the Bar- 
naba of La Gioconda, the Ariofarne of Ero e Leandro, the little- 
Shakespearian Iago of Otello, and the Simon Mago of Nerone, are 
this same figure of Mephistopheles in our world, assuming different 
attitudes. But I maintain that it is precisely because this figure 
appealed most strongly to Boito’s poetical imagination that we 
have Mefistofele as it is, all revolving about this personification of 
the Spirit of Negation. 

And yet this should not cause us to wonder. As an artist 
Boito was a great dilettante, and a dilettante is always daring. 
Nor by this do I intend to belittle him, I who have such affectionate 
acquaintance with the greatest dilettanti of our musical history, 
those of the 17th century. There is no doubt that Boito would 
have been quite satisfied to be of the company of Alberti, Albinoni, 
Astorga and Benedetto Marcello; and he must have thought 
with pleasure of meeting them in the Elysium of art. 


1A. Boito. Il Libro dei Versi. Turin, 1902 (Re Orso, p. 162). 
2B. Croce in La Critica, anno 11, page 345 et seq. 
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I say this because his dualism is only the great desire of his 
spirit seen under another aspect. In him the dilettante is the 
romanticist, and the artist is the classicist; the romanticist and 
the dilettante are, by mutual consent, the spirit of denial which 
creates through rebellion, as portrayed in Mefistofele, Nerone 
and others; whereas the artist and the classicist are Elena, Faust 
as transfigured in the Epilogue, Ero, Rubria and Fanuel. 

He saw, profoundly, in a Christian transfiguration of the 
love which is full of the sweet ardor of early times and at the 
same time endowed with modern refinement, the great problem of 
all modern art, and particularly of the musical drama. Wagner 
also saw this (somewhat late) and sought to reach the solution in 
Parsifal; but he saw it in the atmosphere of the myth, and the 
subject is such that the myth is not a framework sufficient to 
support it. Boito, superior in this to Wagner, saw this solution 
in the historical tragedy. He perceived it enriched with a human 
accent of a purity and an intensity which are foreign to the art 
of the last forty years, but held respectfully aloof from all attempt 
to present the character of Christ; in this, again, indisputably 
superior to the German. 

The art of this romantic youth touched with classicism, 
tended, from the very beginning, toward a “classical Sabbath” 
of uncertain form and nature, which little by little, if I am not 
mistaken, must have clarified in his spirit until it became a sort 
of Christian Nirvana. 

We cannot say whether this tendency toward classicism 
developed until it gained a complete victory, or whether it re- 
mained as a great unsatisfied aspiration; but, in either case, 
Boito’s could not but be a modern classicism, different in physiog- 
nomy and in its general attitude from those which have succeeded 
each other in the past, even though identical with them in the 
desire to realize an Elysium of art upon this earth. 

Certainly, an opera which closes, even after most grievous 
pruning and alterations, with the complete conversion and 
Christian death of the vestal Rubria, comforted by the apostle 
Fanuel with a vision of celestial and incorruptible love, could 
not but aspire to a Christian classicism which will see with a sure 
vision and will be such as the world has never known, except in 
the work of some of the painters of the first Italian renaissance. 
Under an appearance of romanticism there was in Boito, without 
doubt, a sad and obscure mystic fervor, which was little by 
little, clarified and illumined by faith. 

The poet who sang 
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Sono un caduto cherubo 
O un demone che sale 
Affaticando l’ale 

Verso un lontano ciel 


(I am a fallen cherub 

Or a demon who ascends 
On tiring wing 

Toward a distant heaven) 


is himself a fallen cherub. The singer of Rubria is a demon 
(romanticist) who ascends on tiring wing toward a distant heaven. 
The “dualism” of his twenty years, resolved but in part in the 
second part of Mefistofele, and grown to huge proportions in the 
pagan-oriental evocations of Nerone, has perhaps been resolved 
completely in the fourth and (for stage production) last act of 
Nerone. 

The verses of faith of Rubria and Fanuel are the most beauti- 
ful which Boito ever wrote; with a beauty which consists in 
simplicity and intimate feeling. 

Perhaps something of the Christian and mystical spirit of 
his mother was transmitted to him, and who can say that he did 
not have some experience or at least a glimpse of that higher 
Christian life which Toniawski, a godly Pole of modern times, 
revealed to his contemporaries and through them to the world 
as the end for which all ought to strive with the triple sacrifice of 
soul, body and works? 

If the world shall take the way which the cataclysm of the 
world war has opened wide before it, and if Nerone shall prove to 
have maintained its promise, Arrigo Boito, a singer with the 
primitive Christian spirit, will, perhaps, appear to our sons as a 
precursor. He will be to them an artist who died, as was his 
destiny, at the beginning of a new youth of the world and of the 
spirit. 

A youth not pagan, but Christian; a youth for which, perhaps, 
the designation ‘“‘classical’’ would not be fitting, but still less so 
the term “romantic.” 


(Translated by Julia Gregory) 


POLISH MUSIC 
By ZDZISLAW JACHIMECKI 


A FTER four centuries of bondage to West-European culture, 
initiated by the acceptance of Christianity;—after four 
centuries of cultivating religious, melodic hymns which 

adhered to the Gregorian form and spirit (later written in the 

native tongue), there arose in Poland, in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, a form of music arranged in parts—an harmonic, 
half-vocal, half-instrumental art. It blossomed forth for the first 
time in the Wawellian! court of King Wladyslaw Jagiello at Cracow. 

The first indubitable date of artistic musical culture is 1424, the 

birth-year of the long-awaited and sole male heir of Wladyslaw 

Jagiello, and his successor to the Polish-Lithuanian throne— 

Wladyslaw Warnenczyk (1424-1444). 

This joyous happening in the royal family was recorded by 
a Latin panegyric, which was really a travesty of a pious hymn, 
hurriedly put together. It was sung, possibly after the baptismal 
ceremony, by one singer or perhaps a few, sung monodically, and 
accompanied by some instrument. This “occasional”? composition 
mentions in its text the names of the royal parents, Wladyslaw 
and Sophia, with that of the royal prince and the date of his birth. 
The second son of Wladyslaw Jagiello, Kazimir (born the 16th 
of May, 1426, died in 1427), barely ten months old, also had a 
panegyrical hymn dedicated to him, beginning with the words 
Hystorigraphi aciem mentis lustratae faciem, the music to which 
was written for one vocal and two instrumental parts by the 
Polish composer, known to us by name only, Mikolaj Radomezyk 
(Nicolaus de Radom). 

Music resounded in the Cracovian court during pious mo- 
ments; music which was revived by Jagiello. In order to entertain 
the court, Mikolaj of Radom composed a Magnificat for three 
voices, modeled on Gregorian themes (two Gloriz of the mass 
and one Credo), two of these compositions having movements 
written in imitative style. Side by side with the works of Mikolaj 
of Radom, were executed the compositions of Italian musicians, 


‘Wawel, the royal castle in Cracow, capital of Poland until the seventeenth 
century. 
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who wrote before the epoch of Dufay’s influence on things 
musical.' 

Owing to distance from the real centres of medieval musical 
art—Florence and Paris, Flanders and England—music began to 
bloom early in Cracow, and it was there that the first Polish 
composer appeared. The dates already mentioned precede by 
several decades any similar feats in Germany, where not until the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century did native musicians create 
polyphonic compositions—Adam of Fulda and Martin Agricola 
Ackermann. 

The early bloom of Polish musical culture and its develop- 
ment during the last century, established Poland’s foremost place 
in music in this part of Europe. An authentic fact testifies to 
this; the famous German composer Heinrich Finck (born 1445, 
died 1527) received his musical education in Cracow, where he, 
being only a child, sang in the royal cathedral choir; in maturer 
years he was the musician to Jan Olbracht and Alexander. The 
grandchild of Heinrich’s brother, Hermann Finck, producing his 
composition in 1536 in Nuremburg, wrote in the introduction: 
**Exstant melodiz, in quibus magna artis perfectio est, composite 
ab Henrico Finckio, cuius ingenium in adolescentia in Polonia 
excultum est, et postea regia liberalitate, ornatum est. Hic cum 
fuerit patruus meus magnus, gravissimam causam habet, cuim 
gentem polonicam precipuer venerer, quia excellentissimi regis 
Polonici Alberti et fratrum liberalitate hic meus patruus magnus 
ad tantum artis fastigium pervenit.”’ 

Musical relations between Poland and Germany lasted un- 
interruptedly for many years and revealed themselves in various 
ways. In spite of the steady growth of native musical production, 
the German publishers of collected musical compositions fortified 
their publications with works of Polish composers, placing them 
next to the greatest masters of the sixteenth century. Thus at 
Nuremberg, the printing firm of Montanus & Neuber advertised 
in the year 1554 a motet by a great Polish composer—Waclaw 
Szamotulski—in the publication “‘Psalmorum Selectorium a pres- 
tantissimis ... artificibus .. . tomus quartus,” and in 1563 a second 
motet by Szamotulski in the collection ‘“Thesaurus musicus con- 
tinens selectissimas . . . harmonias.”’ It was an honor for Szamo- 
tulski to appear in these publications, but it was also an honor 

1The source in which we found the history of the cultivation of artistic music of 
the same sort as the art of the South-Italian composers—trecento and quatrocento—is 
the valuable MS. No. 52 in the library of the Opinagorska Majorat of Count Krasinski 


in Warsaw. A treatise on the thirty-six works there included was published by me in 
the “Academical Discourses,’’ Cracow. 
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for the publishers to put before the world creations as splendid as 
the motets of Szamotulski. They were sung throughout Europe, 
for the prints of that Nuremburg firm were widely distributed. 
Neither did they overlook beyond the borders of Poland a second 
composer of Zygmunt August’s time—the splendid Martin 
Lwowczyk-Leopolita. In one vocal catalogue, written in Ger- 
many (now in the local library of Wroclaw [Breslau]), we find his 
beautiful motet in quintet-form, Resurgente Christo Domino. Not 
only through musical prints, but also by means of copies, did the 
Polish compositions spread over the world as a partial utterance 
of artistic culture in its Golden Age. 

Not long after, Polish musicians exhibited abroad to what 
perfection they had developed musical brilliancy and technique. 
France took from Poland her finest lute-player, Jacob Polak. In 
Sauval’s work, “‘Histoires et Recherches des Antiquités de Paris” 
(1724, Vol. I, p. 322), we read the following: “Jacob, le plus ex- 
cellent joueur de luth de son siécle, naquit en Pologne, et vint fort 
jeune en France, oi il se fit plus connaitre sous le nom de Pollonois 
que par celui de Jacob. Son jeu étoit si plein et si harmonieux, 
son toucher si fort et si beau, qu’il tiroit l’4me du luth, comme 
parlent ceux de cette profession. II avoit la main si bonne et si 
vite, qu’il ne levoit point les doigts en jouant, et sembloit les 
avoir collés sur son luth : adresse fort rare, et qui n’étoit point 
comme avant lui. Bien qu’il touchat le grand luth mieux qu’aucun 
de son temps, c’étoit encore tout autre chose sur le petit. Enfin 
lon ajoute que jamais personne n’a si bien préludé. Sa grande 
réputation lui fit donner la charge de joueur de luth de la chambre 
du roi. I] acquit si peu de bien, comme ne s’en souciant pas, qu’il 
est mort pauvre, a l’A4ge de soixante ans. Ballard a imprimé 
quantité de bonnes piéces de sa composition. Les musiciens font 
grand cas de ses gaillardes, qui lors étoient 4 la mode; aussi sont- 
elles les meilleures de ce temps-la. On tient qu’il ne jouoit jamais 
mieux que quand il avoit bien bu, ce qui lui arrivoit souvent. Il 
ne se maria point, et mourut vers l’an 1605, d’une paralysie, a la 
rue Bertin-Poirée, ot il demeuroit.”’ In several foreign editions of 
lute music (Besard’s in 1617, G. L. Fuhrmann’s in 1615 and Jan 
van de Hove’s in 1622) we find a series of Polak’s works, occupying 
a conspicuous place on account of their value. 

Another fine Polish lute-player of the sixteenth century, 
Wojciech Dlugoraj, did not find fame as a virtuoso beyond Poland’s 
borders; a few of his Italian villanellas were obtained by Jan 
Besard for his collection, ‘Thesaurus harmonicus.” His hand- 
copied compositions had considerable vogue, especially in Germany. 
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In one form of Polish music Germany always took a keen 
interest—namely, the Polish dances. As early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century, we find them in the lute catalogues of 
German lute-players. Hans Neusidler published a Polish dance in 
his collection of 1544. The music of this dance did not possess 
characteristic expression enough to be conspicuous among the 
other dances in that edition. Undoubtedly the choreographic side 
of Polish dances, the pompous strides of the walking dances, later 
adopted by the polonaise, and the sprightly adroitness of the folk- 
dances, were the cause of the musical and choreographic vogue of 
our dances toward the end of the sixteenth century. In 1591 
Mateusz Waisselius published in the February collection no fewer 
than thirty-six Polish dances. Some years later they were imi- 
tated by a Dresden organist, August Norminger. At the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth, the Polish 
dances enjoyed enormous popularity in Germany, as witnessed by 
hundreds of Polish dances, advertised in many publications, by 
Valentin Haussmann, Christoph Demantius, and even the great 
Hans Leo Hassler. 

Whatever changes they underwent merely in musical form in 
the course of time, their peculiar quality always rendered them 
acceptable to the musicians of western Europe. In the sixteenth 
century Polish dances appealed to foreign countries through their 
highly moral character. Sophie Laska, who accompanied the 
third wife of the king Zygmunt August to Linz, wrote in a letter 
to Poland sent from the court of the empress: “‘What the Empress 
liked most about Polish ladies was that while dancing they did 
not let the men kiss or embrace them; the Germans also liked it, 
and said that the Polish nation is very virtuous.”’ That type of 
polonaise which survived until to-day probably began to crystallize 
under the influence of the sarabande in the seventeenth century, 
its characteristic finale becoming fixed. In a diary of his journey 
to Poland, published in 1647, Jean le Laboureur (one of the 
retinue of Maria Gonzaga, wife of Wladyslaw IV) recorded his 
impressions after seeing a Polish dance performed at the Varsovian 
court. Its choreotechnic delighted him, for he wrote: ‘Je n’ai vu 
jamais rien de plus grave, de plus doux, ni de plus respectueux.” 
He also noticed the musical qualities of this dance and specially 
mentioned that peculiar finale as “une cadence bien réglée.”” He 
doubtless referred to the polonaise. Its already settled musical 
form entered into the music of all nations and attracted greater 
and smaller talents, rendering them numerous services in all kinds 
of music. In the eighteenth century the polonaise (also called in 
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Italian alla polacca) became popular in the instrumental music of 
Germany. Johann Sebastian Bach wrote several of them for 
piano (in the Clavierbuch fiir Anna Magdalena Bach, and in one 
French suite) and for orchestra (Partita in B-flat, and Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3). Bach’s oldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, com- 
posed twelve polonaises—the only ones of his numerous works 
that have survived till to-day. Even Georg Friedrich Hindel did 
not overlook our stately dance; he inserted it in his Concerto 
grosso No. 3. In the epoch of musical classicism the polonaise, 
in its perennial popularity, attracted the greatest composers as 
well as those whose names have been forgotten. Very familiar 
to us indeed is the polonaise in the form of a rondo from Mozart’s 
D-major Sonata for piano, and we often hear it performed at the 
present day. But nobody remembers the composer Johann 
Schobert, a contemporary of Mozart, whose graceful polonaises 
were then very fashionable. While the Polish Kingdom was being 
delimited by the Congress of Vienna,! Beethoven wrote a polo- 
naise for the piano and offered it to the Russian empress as an 
artistic homage for which he obtained a “‘noble reward.” Roman- 
ticists of German music also expressed their precious ideas in the 
form of polonaises. Franz Schubert wrote polonaises for piano 
four hands, and Carl Maria von Weber was a direct predecessor 
of Chopin, giving to his polonaises a very technical and brilliant 
form. In 1831 young Richard Wagner (then 18 years of age) 
joined the ranks of polonaise-writing masters with his polonaise 
for piano. Its theme was the impressions evoked in young Wagner 
by the news of the Polish insurrection—first delight, then sorrow. 
After many years Wagner wrote about these impressions: “‘nament- 
lich war, nach grosser Begeisterung fiir das kimpfende, meine 
Trauer um das gefallene Polen sehr lebhaft.”” These same feelings 
gave birth to the overture Polonia, which became universally 
known only lately and which the young genius of musical drama 
wove from our national songs sung by his emigrant Polish friends 
in Leipzig. This polonaise and overture were the threads connect- 
ing young Wagner’s works with the music of Poland. It would 
be too tiresome to enumerate all the instrumental polonaises in 
European music before and after Chopin. One of the most 
famous is the concerto-polonaise by Liszt. 

Nor were polonaises lacking in German vocal music, especially 
in German folk-song (for instance, in the collection of Sperontes, 
Singende Muse an der Pleisse), and in dramatic music, i. e., opera. 


The part of Poland assigned to Russia by the Congress of Vienna was called 
“the Polish Kingdom.” 
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It delights us to find a polonaise in Ann’s aria in such an essentially 
German opera (although mingled with many foreign musical 
elements) as Weber’s Freischiitz (““Kommt ein schlanker Bursch 
gegangen’’). About 1830 the polonaise became to a great extent 
master of the rhythm and character of German music. Wagner 
mentioned this phenomenon by writing these malicious words (at 
the revival of Ludwig Spohr’s Jessonda in 1874): ““Einem Fluche 
aller Deutschen, dem selbst der edle Weber [and Wagner himself!| 
sich nicht zu entziehen vermochte, konnte Spohr noch weniger 
entgehen, da er als Violinvirtuos ein gefilliges Genre in der Polacca 
und hierzu eine gewisse Passagen-Eleganz sich ausgebildet hatte, 
mit denen er nun auch in der Oper gliicklich zu bestehen hoffen 
mochte. Wirklich singt in Jessonda halt alles 4 la Polacca.” 
Even Italian opera did not escape the invasion of European music 
by the polonaise (let me mention Bellini’s I Puritani), or the later 
French opera (with the classic example of Thomas’s Mignon and 
the famous polonaise aria of Philine). This polonaise current 
persisted, although in diminishing volume, almost to the present 
time, a proof of which is Siegfried Wagner’s opera Kobold, one 
scene of which is held throughout in the rhythm and type of a 
polonaise. 

A similarly hearty reception was given by European music 
to the brisk Polish folk-dance, the mazurka. In Sweden it had 
long before developed a sort of national dance called “polska 
dans,”’ which was being composed in great quantities. In the 
instrumental music of the nineteenth century the mazurka ap- 
peared very often. 

Here we see plainly the influence of the national and ethnic 
music of Poland for nearly four centuries, proving how the element 
of our spirit and culture weaves itself as a creative force into 
musical art of different sorts and at different times. 

Now let us go back to the historic order in which Polish music 
partook in the culture of nations. 

The forms of social life in old Poland were not especially 
favorable to the development of music. The wide reaches of 
agricultural land, with cities of whose inhabitants fifty per cent. 
belonged to foreign nationalities, did not form a fertile ground for 
the cultivation of an art requiring eager collective forces and 
durable organizations. Neither the quantity nor the quality of 
the music created in Poland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries can be compared with the production of Italy, which at 
that time was dispersing the life-giving seed of musical form and 
expression all over Europe, or with the musical production of 
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France or Germany, which brought forth a series of great com- 
posing talents and immortal works. In Poland, music was looked 
upon casually and treated as a pleasure; it ranked second to other 
pleasures, especially those of a chivalrous character; whereas the 
more bourgeois societies considered music as a most beautiful 
ornament, a genuine necessity of private life and a glory of social 
life in church or at lay festivals. It is clear why in our nation, a 
nation least bourgeois, there always has been relatively little music; 
for music is the most bourgeois of all arts. Hence, the dispropor- 
tion between the quantity of music in Poland and its monumental 
character and value, the balance swaying much to the side of the 
latter. 

The greatest part of Polish compositions bloomed under the 
patronage of the King, or of the ecclesiastical and lay aristocracy. 
This accounts for the monumental dimensions of powerful cycles 
of ecclesiastical compositions by Marcin Lwowezyk or Leopolita 
(Introits and Sequences for the ecclesiastical year based upon 
Gregorian themes, written about 1570-1580) and of Nicolas 
Zielenski (from 1611). The cyclic works of Leopolita probably 
were not heard beyond the boundaries of Poland. Nicolas Zielen- 
ski, however, wrote his magnificent volume, consisting of two 
parts and comprising altogether 119 great works, in Venice. There 
he published them and dedicated them to musical Europe. 

Zielenski, when he went to Italy, was the organist and con- 
ductor of the Cathedral in Gniezno (Gnesen). We do not know 
how much of his life was passed outside of the musical office he held 
in Poland. Wojciech Baranowski, the archbishop primate, was 
Zielenski’s patron; it was to him that Zielenski inscribed his work 
with words of the deepest gratitude—the most stately monument 
of Polish musical culture before Chopin. The first cycle of these 
compositions, Offertoria totius anni (44 offertories, 9 motets, and a 
Magnificat), comprises works for two choirs of 8 and 7 voices 
united, with accompaniment of two organs and with groups of 
instrumentalists for each choir. Just as the works of masters of 
the Venetian musical school (Willaert, Andrea and Giovanni 
Gabrielli) were a pattern for the form and style of Zielenski’s 
compositions, so was St. Mark’s church, the place which gave 
birth to the Venetian style, the locale intended for the performance 
of his works. There were two splendid organs, one at either side 
of the main altar of the glorious Venetian temple, with two 
organists; it was just what Zielenski needed for the execution of 
his works, and while writing he planned to place his two choirs 
there. Thus it was for Venice in the first place that Zielenski 
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planned his memorable creations, which were among the best 
brought to light by the new style of vocal music with accompani- 
ment, still in the first flush of a vigorous and wholesome youth. 
We are fully justified in estimating this great cycle of Zielenski’s 
Offertories as highly as the principal works of Italian and other 
foreign masters of the Venetian school. Zielenski was but a pupil, 
not the founder of a school; yet he was worthy of his teachers. 
Although we do not possess any documentary evidence, we can 
surely claim that he was a student in Giovanni Gabrielli’s school, 
like Heinrich Schiitz of Germany. The style of Zielenski’s music, 
together with the publication of his works in Venice, gives us a 
warrant for this statement. Musical Europe received in Zielenski’s 
Offertories one of the most monumental gifts that have enriched 
the annals of the ecclesiastical music written by musical geniuses 
of all times; for this work recalls to our memory not only the 
cycle of motets by Heinrich Isaac, entitled Chorale Constantinum 
(dated 1500-10), but also the Magnum opus musicum of Orlando 
di Lasso, and Palestrina’s Offertories for the whole ecclesiastical 
year. In enumerating the works among which Zielenski’s cycle 
may rightfully occupy a place of honor we might even include the 
cantatas of J. S. Bach. 

The second part of Zielenski’s collection, Communiones totius 
anni, consisted of vocal-instrumental and eolistic concertos, duets, 
terzets and quartets, conspicuous in which is the showy effect 
of vocal coloratura, which was developed and passionately culti- 
vated in Italy. For the Italian proficients in gorgheggio coloratura 
Zielenski wrote his Communiones, in the first place; they opened 
a wide field for technical display to the singers, who, before gaining 
an opportunity to charm the audience at the opera with their 
arias, trills, and long garlands of tones taken in one breath, liked 
to surprise the church-going folk with their art. Besides these 
concertos and a series of motets in five or six parts for choirs, this 
part of Zielenski’s work contains three instrumental phantasies, 
which have an historical significance of their own, being successful 
attempts in the domain of instrumental music (strictly speaking, 
orchestral music), which was just taking its first steps on the road 
to development. 

Zielenski’s talent (known to us from this one work only, from 
which European music in general was enabled to derive esthetical 
advantage), marks the climax of Polish music before Chopin. We 
still have to note, however, in the seventeenth century, a few 
milestones in the progress of Polish music which deserve to be 
mentioned by reason of their value and their relation to the culture 
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of other countries. These include the instrumental concertos (28 
in number) of Adam Jarzembski, from 1627. In some of them 
the Varsovian royal musician gave his musical impressions of 
German cities—Berlin, Nuremberg, Kénigsberg, Spandau, et al. 
He visited these places during a journey mentioned by him 
in his narrative poem Gosciniec (A Souvenir), written in 1643. 
These works must have interested Germany, both because of 
their titles (which encouraged German musicians to perform 
them), and because of the musical value of the ideas they con- 
tained, these being melodiously expressive, rhythmically novel, 
and always gracefully worked out. The only extant copy was 
found in the municipal library at Breslau. This sufficiently 
proves that they were known beyond the boundaries of Poland. 
Besides experiencing the esthetic pleasure of performing them, the 
foreign musician recognized that the concertos of Jarzembski were 
the first strictly instrumental works to which the term “‘concerto” 
was applicable; up to that time the name of concerto was given 
to vocal-instrumental compositions in the style of a competitive 
recital. The concertos of the Polish composer have an un- 
equivocal place in the history of the first period of orchestral 
music. 

The compositions of Bartlomiej Penkiel (conductor and com- 
poser at the court of Wladyslaw IV and Jan Kazimierz in Warsaw), 
written for international use, also speedily found their way beyond 
the boundaries of Poland. Besides the numerous, sometimes 
monumental, masses, the finest fruit of his great talent was the 
cantata Audite mortales. If Penkiel had followed the example of 
Monteverdi and, giving no heed to his priestly robes, had started 
to write operas, surely the Varsovian opera, the foremost on the 
continent outside of Italy, would not have been compelled to per- 
form only the works of foreigners. Without proposing further hy- 
potheses, we submit that the tenor part of the above-mentioned 
cantata, beginning with the words Heu me miserum, is an excellent 
example of dramatic expression in the music of those times. We 
shall not find in the operas of Peri, Caccini, Rossini, Landi, or 
even Monteverdi, any ideas that surpass the wonderful inspiration 
of these measures of Penkiel’s cantata. The boldness and beauty 
of their melodies, the depth of their harmonic mutations, lend them 
such a dignity of tragic musical expression that nothing in con- 
temporary European music (1640-1650) can be compared with 
this part of Penkiel’s cantata. The marvelous recitativo arioso is 
quite sui generis for these times, and appeals like a prophecy of 
the dramatic expression of Wagner. 
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Penkiel’s works were known in Germany, and were performed 
there. Copies and notes of his compositions scattered through 
German archives prove this irrefutably. Side by side with them 
also entered into German music works of Marcin Mielczewski, 
another remarkable composer of the Varsovian court during the 
reign of kings of the Waza! family: They stayed there for many 
years. Johann Seb. Bach came in touch with the compositions 
of these two composers, several of whose works were in the 
library of the school of St. Michel at Liineburg, at which school 
Bach was a choir-singer when a youth (1700-1703). The manage- 
ment of the city of Leipsic most definitely requested that Polish 
compositions be executed by its salaried musicians, for the cantor 
of St. Thomas’s church, who was no other than J. S. Bach, wrote 
to the municipal magistrate: “It is quite surprising that those 
German musicians are expected to be able to perform naturally 
all kinds of music, whether it comes from Italy or France, England 
or Poland.” 

Thus we see that during four centuries, until the political 
downfall of our country, music was being produced in Poland, 
which, side by side with Italian, French and German music, con- 
tributed greatly to cover the artistic needs in this field and was 
even steadily exported. In this active balance of our musical 
production we do not take into consideration works written for 
the sole use of Poles, although sometimes of great value. Among 
such, the first place is occupied by Nicolas Gométka’s choruses on 
words by Kochanowski, 150 in number, published at Cracow in 
1580. If only incidentally, we must mention these inspired short 
musical poems imbued with a truly Polish sentiment, and teeming 
with fine melodies and harmonic ideas interpreting the spirit of 
the poetry with admirable subtlety of expression. They are so 
splendid as realistic tone-pictures, in spite of the limited means 
afforded by the four-part homophonically treated choir, that the 
whole visionary realm of the Psalms received, in Gomdétka’s music, 
a most faithful interpretation. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Polish music 
continued developing, thanks to the works of Andrew Staniczewski, 
John Radomski, George Nowakowski, Aniot Sorzewski, John 
Janczewski, A. Paszkiewicz, P. Damian, Maciej Wronowicz, 
Kasper Pierszynski, Antoni Milwid, Jacek Rozycki (conductor to 
King Jan III), Daniecki, Staromiejski, Sadecki, Jan Kromer, 
Maciej Miskiewicz, Maciej Lukaszewicz, Fierszewicz, Grzegorz 


1This Swedish dynasty reigned in Poland in the seventeenth century. 
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Gabryel Gorczynski (the last composer of Wavellian Rorantists, 
died in 1734), Waclaw Maksylewicz, and Maciej Zieleniewicz. 
Most of them were composers of vocal church music. After 
Jastrzembski, instrumental music was cultivated in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by Stanislas Silvester Szarzynski, 
and vocal-instrumental music by Stanislas Podolski, R. CharSnicki, 
A. Poziemkiewicz, later Joseph Kozlowski and Zygmuntowski. 

In the history of the evolution of musical forms, Poland’s 
participation did not bring any contribution. It does not, however, 
diminish *he importance won by Polish music in the history of 
European music, just as the value of Shakespeare’s dramas or 
Moliére’s comedies is not diminished by the fact that neither the 
theatre nor the form of theatrical art was created in England or 
France. We might draw more such comparisons. 

Based upon a musical culture of several centuries, Polish 
music at last bore a fruit amazing in its magnificence, in the first 
part of the nineteenth century. It was the work of Frédéric 
Chopin. It is the blood and bone of our national life, the most 
universal expression of the Polish spirit, a lyric complement of the 
national Polish literature, a brilliant diamond and precious pearl 
in the crown of our art. Thanks to the universality of music, 
Chopin became the spiritual property of the whole world. Next 
to Copernicus, he is the best-known Pole in the world, Pole in 
spite of his French name and his father’s French origin. But 
Poland, the country of his mother, Justine, née Krzyzanowska, 
became his country. The famous French writer Camille Bellaigue 
wrote the following words about Chopin: ‘“The heart of his nation 
beats in his heart. I do not know any other musician who would 
be more patriotic than he. He is more of a Pole than anybody 
ever was a Frenchman, Italian, or German. He is a Pole, nothing 
but a Pole, and his music emerges like the immortal soul of his 
ruined and weary country. It is this melancholy soul sunk in 
mourning that we always hear sighing and complaining in his 
nocturnes and ballades. But how delightful and charming that 
very soul can be in his waltzes and mazurkas, how heroic in polo- 
naises, of which many are masterpieces of triumphal epics.” Is it 
necessary to produce a better proof as to Chopin’s Polish conscious- 
ness than his works? 

The first half of his short life (born in 1810, he died in 1849) 
was spent in Poland, in Warsaw and in the country among Polish 
families and Polish friends. Paris, where he settled in 1831 for the 
rest of his life, did not stifle his native spirit. It was rather stimu- 
lated by his nostalgia, and his country became dearer to him in 
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his far-away dreams. He wrote constantly to his family and 
friends. There are hundreds of letters left by Chopin, Polish in 
word, Polish in the feelings which they expressed. In face of such 
irrefutable proofs there is not even a shade of doubt left as to 
Chopin’s nationality. 

Chopin’s production is linked most intricately with national 
music in two forms—polonaise and mazurka. The musical atmo- 
sphere of Warsaw, where little Chopin began to appropriate the 
technic of expressing himself by means of poetic sounds, was full 
of the rhythm of these two dances. Polonaises and mazurkas 
were being composed there in great quantities. No wonder that 
Chopin’s first compository effort was a polonaise (published as a 
copper-print in 1817). 

A masterly interpreter of the Polish spirit to the world at 
large, Chopin introduced into modern music a number of new 
forms and new means of musical expression; he enriched it with 
treasures that constantly bring new profits, planted marvelous 
seeds which always bear new crops. It is indubitable that without 
this immortally beautiful music, born spiritually on Polish soil, 
the music of the last 80 years would have been different in many 
respects and poorer than it is. Chopin’s lyrical works disclosed to 
humanity the secret recesses of the subtlest lyrical thrills; they 
displayed the most charming, inspired melodies, opened un- 
fathomed depths of harmonic schemes, played a whole colorful 
scale of sounds in most delicate shades. It seems that while talk- 
ing about Chopin’s works one ought to talk in verse. One hears 
in them whispers of one’s own heart, the clamor of one’s own 
senses, the hazy longings of one’s own soul. The whole nation 
finds its picture in them, reads in them the history of its triumphs 
and defeats, feels in them the pulse of its blood. 

Let us, however, drop poetic metaphor to discuss more 
concretely the significance of Chopin’s art in the history of 
music. 

The true field of his production was the piano. With few 
exceptions he wrote only for this instrument, which became a 
prism to break the rays of his inspiration into all colors of the 
rainbow. It was not necessary for Chopin to avail himself of the 
hundred-tongued orchestra to become the most sensitive colorist 
of sounds and to color the sound in all grades of tension. The piano 
became a part of his musical nature—it became Chopin’s sixth 
sense. 

Chopin usually clad his inspired ideas in small forms. With 
this genius of conciseness in expressing himself, he did not cultivate 
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broad cyclic forms to the same extent as the German classics. 
In the few measures of a prelude he knew how to enclose a whole 
drama, and in his Nocturnes he could display pictures of erotic 
scenes with wonderful vividness, sometimes at the highest 
pitch of sentimental ardor. Upon the canvas of the monotonous 
mazurka-rhythm he wove so many variegated pictures of the 
life of the Polish people, that, as Cyprian Norvid said, he lifted the 
inspiration of the people as to folk-music, to a power that pene- 
trates and embraces all humanity. All Chopin’s works were 
undoubtedly brought forth by some emotion or fancy, and for 
himself they meant the interpretation of their principal character 
and development. This does not mean that these works have 
some literary, non-musical character, and could not be understood 
without a so-called program. On the contrary, nothing in music 
is more absolute than Chopin’s compositions! Their formal 
construction conforms to the most exacting conceptions of musical 
form; each idea seems to be created solely in order to realize the 
ideal of that musical form in whose limits it is set forth with such 
incomparable perfection. In this respect we discover in Chopin 
the Latin sense for the perfection of form. Chopin masterfully 
moulded the forms which he found in music into obedience to his 
own poetic musical aims. His attitude towards them was one of 
perfect liberty; he changed, for instance, the accepted type of 
the sonata to suit his own purposes and artistic needs; neverthe- 
less, he conserved and made splendidly conspicuous the charac- 
teristics of sonata-form, which consists (in the first part) in the 
contrast of two themes and exhaustion of their motivic materials. 
In the following parts of the sonatic cycles he wove ideas which 
had a hidden-spiritual connection. All the other forms manipu- 
lated by him he either lifted to an unknown artistic height, such 
as études, preludes, or he individualized them in accord with the 
individuality of his own genius. 

A form which Chopin used for the first time, which was en- 
tirely his own, was the ballad. From the vocal-instrumental 
music where it was a sort of art adapted to the poetry, Chopin 
transferred it to the piano. His romantic, fantastically inclined 
temperament shows itself in a most perfect manner in his four 
ballads. In them are hidden poetic elements of the loftiest type, 
which excite the imagination and disclose visions of incomparable 
grandeur during the progress of these works. Poetic commenta- 
ries on these ballads could be found only in the sublimest achieve- 
ments of the human spirit in the domains of poetry and of 
painting. 
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The Scherzo was treated by Chopin in a paradoxical way: from 
a part of a sonatic cycle, he raised it to complete independence. 
This form, which already with Beethoven stopped being a musical 
joke, a quaint and fascinating smile among the series of serious, 
heroic and lyric parts, becomes for Chopin the expression of his 
thoroughly romantic disposition, a result of his skeptical outlook, 
gathers in itself his skyward flights of thought beside his tragically 
painful, ironic portrayal of lost illusions and pictures which are no 
more of this world. Such are the three independent scherzos of 
Chopin, and also the scherzos of the two piano-sonatas. Only the 
fourth scherzo (in E sharp) has a more serene character. 

New worlds of piano technique and musical expression were 
opened by the études and preludes of Chopin. It is impossible to 
consider them exhaustively here. The concise words of Rudolf 
Breithaupt, an author well known in Germany, will have to suffice. 
He wrote about Chopin in his work on music: “Chopin portrays a 
beautiful world for himself. His style is a closed entity, a distinct 
unit, not to be compared with anything in the history of music. 
It has no precedent and no following. His greatness ended with 
him. It never created a school. Chopin belongs to the class of 
unlimited geniuses. In spite of the comparative lack of productive 
power, in spite of the greatest partiality, he must be named in 
the class of Mozart-Beethoven-Schubert. He must be counted 
amongst the real positive discoverers. Nowhere do we possess a 
similarly impressive type of such absolute originality. Note after 
note, measure after measure, phrase after phrase, is specifically his 
own—the property of his soul. His manner of composition was 
and is always new, without example, without any definite borrow- 
ing, without any reminiscences. His spirit removed the last 
screens in his poems; it carried us to the gates of love and immortal 
longing and allowed us glimpses of both the active and the passive 
soul-states—of the land of silence and painful beauty. In awe 
we stand before this strange, fantastic magician, and pay homage 
to him as the greatest Polish musician, crying as did Eusebius 
(Schumann): ‘Hats off, gentlemen! a genius!’ ” 

The harmonic side of Chopin’s compositions affords a topic 
to which we could dedicate a volume of analytical criticism. His 
new chords, his way of joining chords, his modulation, everything 
in fact which belongs to the phenomena of harmony in Chopin’s 
works, constitute a new epoch in this field. In the pamphlet 
entitled “Die Harmonik der Neuzeit” (1881) T. P. Laurencin 
wrote about Chopin: “Chopin was one of the foremost minds of 
all times in the creation of musical forms. A man—all tones—he 
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was the greatest exceptional nature which ever appeared either in 
history or life.” A résumé of his criticisms about Chopin’s har- 
mony said: ““The so-called delayed notes, or the syncopation of 
chords, about deceptive steps, and long-drawn, sometimes unex- 
pected dissonances, as long as they are Chopin’s they cannot be 
called exceptions, but rather rules. The solution of these problems 
is either contrary to all expectations, either a long-drawn organ 
note, with a wave of suspensions, syncopations, retardations, con- 
trary movements towering above it (or however else these heavy 
sighs and bloody tears of an ever-inspired soul may be labelled), 
or it is a three-tone chord en dépit. Chopin is—I must use the 
term—an incessant, resounding inganno. He is one of those who 
can never be exhausted or sounded to the depths. His muse is 
the grandest, the most versatile, and at the same time the most 
original of all that have ever sought artistic expression. Chopin 
is the musical program of al! musical adepts.” 

The polonaises and mazurkas were prepared for Chopin by 
the preceding music of Poland. But not only in those does the 
world see all the Polish spirit of his music. “Poland gave him 
chivalry, and an historic anguish,” said Heine; and Anton Rubin- 
stein added on the leaves of the book “Die Musik und ihre 
Meister’’: “In all his compositions one hears how he relates the 
ancient glory of Poland, how he rejoices in it; one hears how he 
sings of its later fall, how he pities it, weeps for it; and all in the 
most musical, beautiful way.’ The Polish spirit of Chopin’s 
compositions illuminates each of his works—ballads, sonatas, 
scherzos, études and concertos as well as polonaises and ma- 
zurkas. 

Since the last half-century, Chopin’s creativeness belongs to 
the universal fund of musical culture throughout the world. Every 
one who has developed a certain technique on the piano, appro- 
priates his preludes or études. A Polish traveller, passing through 
the by-ways of France or Italy, Germany or Bohemia, often hears 
the familiar strains of Chopin’s beautiful music floating through 
some open window. On the concert stage, great and small pianists 
of all nationalities execute so much of his music, that it constitutes 
at least half of the piano music generally played. This is so in all 
parts of the world. 

Love of Chopin’s music presents itself also in the various 
monographs by the following authors: Liszt, Schulz, Karasowski, 
Niecks, Enault, Kelley, Huneker, Humbert, Gariel, Barbedette, 
Leichtentritt and Weissman, with a monumental biography of 
Chopin by Ferdinand Hoesick at the end (1911). It is impossible 
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to enumerate all the smaller treatises and articles on Chopin in 
all languages. 

Had Polish music produced only him, it would still have a 
secure and favored place in the history of universal music. His 
art, ever living, daily becomes nearer and dearer to mankind; it 
guarantees fame to the music of Poland, it guarantees its reality to 
a higher degree than that of any other great master of former 
epochs, who have left only names and whole libraries of literature. 

The Polish heart of Chopin became the musical heart of all 
civilized humanity. 

Contemporaneously with Chopin, Polish music, also aided by 
lesser talents, penetrated beyond the Polish borders into the 
wider world. We cannot forget the fact that the memorable 
Polonaise of Oginski drew great crowds; that Elsner and Krupifski 
found publishers for their compositions in Germany and France; 
that the works of Dobrzynski reached the hands of the foremost 
German composers. Simultaneously, Polish virtuosi were gaining 
recognition and winning glory in the concert halls of Europe. For 
instance, Maria Szymanowska (1791-1832) had great success as a 
pianist and composer and aroused the admiration of the aged 
Goethe by her poetic interpretation. The greatest fame, however, 
was gained to Karol Joseph Lipinski (1790-1861), a violinist of 
powerful tone and technique, vying in brilliancy with Paganini, 
whose friend he really was—although a formidable rival on the 
concert stage. From amongst the mass of his works, his “‘military” 
concerto holds its place beside the concertos of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, and other great composers. 

Another nineteenth-century composer, second best beloved 
by the Polish heart—Stanislaw Moniuszko—did not have enough 
ambitious energy to make his works popular beyond the borders 
of his native land, and (much like Nicholas Gomélka) he created 
“Not for Italians, but for Poles—for his plain compatriots.” 
Among his many productions his songs, first of all, beeame popular 
outside of his own country. Only Hugo Riemann was capable of 
expressing his gratitude in a history of music of the nineteenth 
century in a few simple words about Moniuszko: “Stanislaw 
Moniuszko (1820-1872) ought to be mentioned with respect next 
to Chopin, especially because of some of his deeply-felt songs about 
the spirit that is entirely and completely Polish—Polish to the 
very bottom.” Unjustifiable is Riemann’s slur on Moniuszko’s 
operas, of which Halka was much performed on the operatic 
stages of Europe, and still appears regularly on the repertoires of 
Bohemian theatres. At the time of the international exposition 
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in Vienna, in 1890, an opportunity presented itself to create a 
way for Moniuszko’s operas, but alas, the organization of the 
Polish section was so inadequate that it was difficult to gain 
advantageous results for Polish music. Undoubtedly, Moniuszko 
would have become as steady a guest in international opera as 
the Bohemian composer Smetana (who won his place through the 
splendid production of his comic opera The Bartered Bride by the 
Viennese Exposition), had his finest work been executed—the 
highest expression of his melodious creations, the serene and lyric 
opera The Haunted Mansion (Straszny Dwor). 

Much more frequently than Moniuszko’s works, were played 
the compositions of Zygmunt Noskowski. Many of them appeared 
in editions of foreign publishers; his symphonic poem The Prairie, 
and his symphonic variations on Chopin’s seventh Prelude, were 
played by all the larger symphony orchestras of the world. Nos- 
kowski was the first of Poland’s orchestral composers who attained 
that instrumental technique which, owing to the greatly enlarged 
symphonic powers since the times of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, 
became a necessary condition to the expressive rendering ex 
cathedra of the new symphony. For very many years of the past 
century, the names of several Katski (de Kontski) brothers were 
well known in all the musical world. The pillars of fame of this 
talented family were Anthony Katski, pianist (1817-1899), who 
in the last year of his life still gave concerts in America, Australia 
and Japan; and Apolinary Katski, violinist, the director of the 
conservatory of music in Warsaw. 

From amongst the mass of his wide-ranging compositions, 
Wladyslaw Zelenski brought into the international musical market, 
first of all, his songs and salon music. This veritable master of 
cyclic forms everywhere met approval for his violin sonata, his 
quartet, piano trio, and concerto. The operas Konrad Wallenrod, 
Goplana, Janek, and The Old Tale, did not enter the European 
repertoire. 

A worldwide reputation was gained by Henry Wieniawski, 
violinist and composer (1835-1880). His concerto in D-flat, his 
Kujawiak, and his dizzily brilliant Fantaisie from Gounod’s Faust, 
belong to the best works on the programs of the most renowned 
violinists. These compositions are replete with sentiment and 
ingenuity. They are perfect in form and, despite their difficulty, 
they belong to the very finest music of the post-Romantic era. 
His younger brother Joseph Wieniawski (1837-1911) was known 
as a splendid pianist, a first-rate teacher, and a composer of 
charming pieces for his instrument. He lived almost exclusively 
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beyond the borders of Poland—for the last thirty-six years in 
Brussels. 

While the brothers Wieniawski personally and through their 
work continued to be members of Polish society, the ties of friend- 
ship loosened between it and the valued pianist and composer 
Maurice Moszkowski, as well as between Poland and the brothers 
Ludwik, Philip and Xavery Szarwenka (Scharwenka). 

In the musical world of Berlin, the brothers Szarwenka 
occupy a high standing as pedagogues, composers and publishers of 
musical-literary works. Amongst German orchestra conductors, 
Rafal Maszkowski occupied a conspicuous place (1838-1901). 

Emil Mlynarski won equal fame in England, where, since a 
few years, he conducted the finest orchestras. His compositions 
procured him a big name, especially at the Paderewski competition 
at Leipzig, when he won the first prize with his violin concerto. 

The reproductive genius of Ignace J. Paderewski has spread 
the fame of Polish music to the remotest corners of the world. 
His name as pianist has a magical sound in both hemispheres. At 
present among the large number of splendid virtuosi, Paderewski 
is truly a great personage, authority and only he, perhaps, equal to 
Liszt. Keeping almost in pace with his art, come his compositions 
(published by the Berlin firm, Bote und Bock), all rich and musical 
themes, monumental in dimensions. At their head stand Sonatas, 
variations, piano concertos and the symphony entitled Polonia. 
On several stages were executed, also, Paderewski’s ‘Manru,” 
based upon Kraszewski’s novel, ““The Hut Beyond the Village.” 

In spite of difficult conditions in the Polish industry of 
publishing music, and the very onerous competition of world- 
renowned foreign publishing firms who oppose everything in the 
music trade which is produced without their assistance, worthy 
Polish musical compositions appeared during the last few years 
in the European market and in more and more conspicuous quan- 
tities. We greet that as a victory of Polish music, won by Poland 
herself, without the aid of any organized capitalistic publishing 
concern. However, if foreign publishing firms produce Polish 
compositions, then, although a material loss to Polish industry 
and commerce, it is a decided testimony to the artistic value of 
many Polish compositions, since it is only for that reason and for 
the ensuing profit that they include them in their editions. 

In this way many works of Stojowski, Meltzer, Hofmann, 
Koczalski, were issued by foreign concerns. These are writers 
who create mostly piano music, they being at the same time splen- 
did pianists. Zygmond Stojowski is a product of Zelenski’s 
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School; he then studied under Delibes and Massenet. Besides his 
beautiful symphony, he is known for many characteristic piano 
pieces. Many of them contain Polish motives. Because of his 
works and his art, Stojowski received great recognition in America. 
He settled in New York as an inspector of classes in a Conserv- 
atory of that city. Henry Meltzer became famous through his 
two piano concertos, which won the prize at the International 
Competition. Joseph Hofmann is considered one of the foremost 
pianists of the day. His compositions belong to the class of a 
brilliant virtuoso. Raul Koczalski, as a player and composer, is 
a favorite in musical salons, especially in Germany. 

Through the charming and melodious compositions of Jan 
Galland and Stanislaw Niewiadomski, Polish song, after the time 
of Moniuszko, also found opportunity to awaken interest beyond 
the borders, there gaining great popularity. 

And when we speak of song, the names of world-renowned 
Polish singers ought to be mentioned; names of the last years of 
the past century as well as those of the present. They are 
Alexander Mierzwinski, Jan and Edward de Reszke, Marcella 
Sembrich Kochanska, Helena Zboinska-Ruszkowska, Janina 
Korolewicz-Wajdowa, Alexander Bandrowski, Adam Dygas, Adam 
Didur, not to mention throngs of less known singers. 

Produced by Polish society and always acknowledging the 
fact, are these eminent virtuosi: Maurice Rosenthal, pianist, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Pawel Kochanski, violinist, Ignacy Fried- 
man, pianist and productive composer, and above all Arthur 
Rubinstein, who possesses one of the finest talents of reproduc- 
tion—a phenomenal pianist and an enthusiastic disciple of the 
newest musical school of Poland, especially of Karol Szymanow- 
ski’s works. 

A great deal was done for the modern virtuoso and for didactic 
technique of the piano by the splendid teacher of hundreds of 
artists from all nations—Theodore Leszetycki (Leschetizki), 1830- 
1915, creator of the recognized method, known under his name. 
Jerzy Lalewicz enjoys great success at present as a pianist and 
pedagogue in Vienna. 

Amongst the constellation of Polish composers of the younger 
generation, a prominent place is held by these few who just now 
best represent Polish music abroad: Mieczystaw Karlowicz (1876- 
1909), Ludomir Rozycki (1883), and Karol Szymanowski (1882). 
The first-named developed first of all the symphonic poems 
(The Rebounding Waves, Eternal Songs, Stanislaw and Anna 
Oswiecim, etc.). His powerful technique of orchestration and the 
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lofty character of his music always called forth in music-loving 
European capitals eloquent criticisms as to the talent of Karlowicz. 
Ludomir Rézycki is a creative genius of strength and versatility. 
Several symphonic poems, three operas, many songs, and salon 
and piano pieces testify to the productivity of this composer. 
Rézycki adopted all contemporaneous resources of technical 
composition; however, in his style of expression he is a veritable 
eclectic. His last opera, Eros and Psyche, after the drama of 
Jerzy Zulawski', was first produced at Breslau in March, 1917, 
there gaining great popularity. 

Karol Szymanowski, the boldest and richest creative talent 
at the present day in Poland, follows the traditions of Chopin in 
his numerous and valued works. His symphonic and piano com- 
positions, his songs and salon pieces, rank with the best in con- 
temporary European music. They are marked by majestic dignity, 
by the highest poetical inspiration, and by incomparable mastery 
of polyphonic technique. Szymanowski always expresses himself 
in music in an original manner, in spite of the cosmopolitan way 
in which it testifies to his Polish spirit; testifies so strongly that 
even a foreign listener senses it immediately. After a few concerts 
of Szymanowski’s works in Berlin, in London and Vienna, his 
compositions became international property. 

And so by means of hard work, continuing through several 
centuries, Polish music gained the right to a place in the music of 
Europe, and adds from generation to generation to her store of 
treasures whose foundation was laid by the Spirit of the Nation. 


'This work has been translated into English. 
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THE CAT IN MUSIC 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


Vous qui ne sauez pas ce vaut la musique, 

V enez-vous en ouir le concert manifique 

Et les airs rauissants que iaprens aux Matous. 
Puisque ma belle voix ren ces bestes docilles, 
Je ne scaurois manquer de vous instruire tous 
Ni de vous esclairsir les nottes difficiles. 


N “The Question of Our Speech,” Mr. Henry James, who is 
usually precise and careful in his statements of fact, has per- 
mitted himself to say, “It is easier to overlook any question 

of speech than to trouble about it, but then it is also easier to 
snort or to neigh, to growl or to ‘meaow,’ than to articulate and 
intonate.”” I do not know how difficult it may be to neigh or to 
growl or even to snort. I have never tried to make any of these 
sounds but I have no confidence in my power to do so. About 
“meaowing,” however, I am not at all unenlightened and I 
could assure Mr. James, were he still alive, that the vocalization 
of a cat is not so simple a matter as he apparently takes it to be 
in this casual remark. Dupont de Nemours, a student of ani- 
mals and their peculiarities, declared that, while the dog only 
used vowel sounds, the cat in her language made use of at least six 
consonants, M, N, G, H, V, and F. It seems obvious to me that 
P, S, and T, may be added as necessary spitting consonants; the 
H is produced, of course, by the rapid expulsion of breath follow- 
ing this very Magyar explosion of expletives, the cat’s method of 
cursing. I have never heard a cat use a V, and I would like 
more information on this point. 


Animals,—writes the ingenious de Nemours,—have very few needs 
and desires. These needs are imperious and these desires strong. Their 
expression is therefore marked, but the ideas are not numerous and the 
dictionary short; the grammar more than simple, very few nouns, nearly 
twice as many ‘adjectives, the verb nearly always taken for granted; 
some interjections which, as M. de Tracy has very well proved, are en- 
tire phrases in a single word: no other parts of discourse. 


Whatever else it may be, and whether you like it or not, the 
cat language is musical; in her conversation, casual or passionate, 
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pussy produces tone. Moncrif found her voice “‘belle et grande.” 
Champfleury counted sixty-three notes in the mewing of cats, 
although he admitted that it took an accurate ear and a great deal 
of practise to distinguish them. On the other hand we have the 
testimony of the Abbé Galiani who could only discern twenty 
notes in the most elaborate mewing, but he found that these 
constituted a complete vocabulary, as no cat ever uses the same 
phrase except to express the same sentiment. Any one who has 
lived on friendly terms with a cat must be aware of the justness 
of this opinion. Recall the trill-like purr ending in its chromatic 
upward run which accompanies amatory emotion in the female, 
the shrill ery of fright or anger, the wail of hunger, the polite but 
peremptory request to be let out or in, what Willy calls “the 
Hymn to the Doorknob,” the demand for water, which no adequate 
auditor will ever confuse with the demand for food, and the quiet 
purr of contentment, which, of course, is quite different from the 
kettle-drum purr of violent pleasure. Any one who has lived on 
amicable terms with a cat will have no difficulty in understanding 
so much of her language; an interested observer may pick up 
much more. For instance my Feathers gives vent to what I call 
her “hunting cry,” just before a leap at the window pane after 
a fly. This sound is sib to the faint creaking of a rusty hinge. A 
cat, of course, cannot afford to make too many concessions to a 
human being, but she finds it possible and convenient to know 
the meaning of a few words like “dinner” and “meat.” I can 
throw these words into the middle of a sentence in conversation 
in any tone of voice and Feathers will come bounding to the ice- 
chest where she knows her meat is kept. The good Abbé dis- 
tinguished between the male and female voices, the tenor and so- 
prano cats, and he also discovered that two sequestered cats 
attended to their love making in silence, which naturally led to 
the deduction that the long notes and growls of the alley fences 
and roof-tops were rather calls to the foe, jealousies, bickerings, 
alarums and excursions, than amorous cries. Others say that the 
gelded cat has a special cry which gives him a place alongside the 
male sopranos of the eighteenth century. 

A thousand years or so before Christ, the Egyptians asso- 
ciated the cat with music, utilizing the graceful head and figure 
of the beloved animal in the decoration of sistra. The sistrum 
consisted of a frame of bronze or brass, into which three or four 
metal bars were loosely inserted, so as to produce a jingling noise 
when the instrument was shaken. Occasionally a few metal rings 
were strung on the bars to increase the sound and very often the 
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top of the frame was ornamented with the figure of a cat. The 
instrument was used by women in religious performances and its 
Egyptian name, Carl Engel tells us, in “The Music of the Most 
Ancient Nations,” was seshesh. F. A. Paradis de Moncrif in “‘Les 
Chats” (Paris, 1727) offers his readers a curious engraving of 
several of these sistra on which cats are carved in various charm- 
ing attitudes. There is another engraving in this book of a statue 
of the cat-god holding the sistrum in such a manner that he shows 
that he knows how to use it. “Why does not this prove a connec- 
tion between instruments of music and cats?” asks Moncrif. ““The 
organization of cats is musical; they are capable of giving many 
modulations to their voices and in the different passions which 
occupy them they use diverse tones.” The discovery of a fresco 
depicting a cat sitting calmly in the presence of a sistrum and a 
goblet led Moncrif into further semi-humorous dissertation which 
is worthy of reproduction if for nothing else than the stupendously 
enlightened theory of musical criticism which it introduces. This 
theory, exploited as it was in a “gravement frivole’’ book on cats, 
published in 1727, was probably not taken very seriously by Mon- 
crif’s contemporaries; there is no reason to believe, indeed, that 
it was taken very seriously by Moncrif himself, but it was to pop 
up again two hundred years later as one of the principal tenets of 
a certain school. The combination of cat, sistrum, and goblet, 
Moncrif takes as proof that cats were admitted to Egyptian 
banquets and that they frequently sang there: 


Doubtless, he continues, the enemies of cats will insist that cats 
cannot sing, they can only caterwaul. We will content ourselves by re- 
torting that what seems to be mewing in the cats of to-day proves nothing 
regarding the cats of antiquity, arts being subject to great revolutions; 
we add, with all possible discretion, that the dissonances of which these 
enemies complain, only indicate a lack of knowledge and taste on their 
part. . . . Modern music is limited to a certain division of sounds which 
we call tones and semitones and we ourselves are limited enough to 
believe that this same division is al] that can be called music; therefore 
we have the injustice to exclude bellowing, mewing, whinneying sounds 
of which the intervals and the relations, perhaps admirable of their 
kind, are beyond our understanding, because they go beyond the limits 
in which we are restrained. The Egyptians, no doubt, were more en- 
lightened; they had really studied the music of animals; they knew that 
a sound can neither be true nor false, and that nearly always it appears 
to be either one or the other only because we have the habit of judging 
an assemblage of sounds immediately as harmony or dissonance;! they 
knew, for example, whether the cat used our scale or whether she 
availed herself of the tones between the half tones, which would make a 


1This phrase occurs almost word for word in Busoni’s ““A New Esthetic of Music.” 
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prodigious difference between their music and ours; they appreciated in 
a chorus of toms, or in a recitative, the simple or more perverted modu- 
lation, the lightness of the passages, the softness of the sounds or their 
piercing quality, from which, perhaps, they derived their pleasure. 
That this music seems to us a confused sound, a charivari, is only the 
effect of our ignorance, a lack of delicacy in our organs, of justice, and 
discernment. The music of the peoples of Asia appears to us at least 
ridiculous. On their side they find no common sense in ours. We be- 
lieve reciprocally to hear only mewing; thus each nation is, so to speak, 
the cat to the other! 


Nearly a hundred years ago William Gardiner published a 
curious book entitled ““The Music of Nature” in which it was 
evidently the author’s intention to prove that the sounds of art 
are derived from the sounds of nature. The book is provided 
with many tables of examples which Mr. Gardiner has taken 
down in barnyard and forest, and two examples of cat cries are 
given. These, however, are not very convincing as they are 
necessarily expressed in the tempered scale. Any one who has 
listened to a cat practising vocalises will have no doubt that Mon- 
crif is quite correct in assuming that the animal makes use of 
smaller divisions than semitones. 

So early as the sixteenth century we have a record of 
the cat appearing in a musical capacity in Europe, strangely 
enough, however, as part of an instrument and not as a voluntary 
vocal performer. When the King of Spain, Philip II, went to 
Brussels in 1549 to visit his father, the emperor, among other 
festivities a most singular procession was arranged in his honor. 
At its head marched an enormous bull balancing a tiny devil be- 
tween his horns, from which shot fireworks. Other quaint con- 
ceits were a young boy sewed in a bear’s skin seated on a prancing 
horse, the ears and tail of which had been cut, and the Arch- 
angel Saint Michael in gold and purple robes, holding a balance 
in his hand. But the most curious detail of this mad procession, 
and the one which awoke laughter from the usually melancholy 
Philip II, was a chariot on which a bear played the organ. In 
place of pipes twenty small boxes each held a cat; the protruding 
tails were bound to the keys of the clavier by cords so that it was 
only necessary to press one of these keys to produce an “infernal 
gallemaufry o’ din.” The naive chronicler of this affair, Juan 
Christoval Calvete, adds that the cats were arranged in such a 
manner as to produce the succession of the notes of the scale, but 
this would have been impossible as no cat was ever limited to a 
monotone. The cat organ seems to have been comparatively 
common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even as 
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late as the eighteenth, for Weckerlin says that records have been 
found indicating that the instrument existed in Saint-Germain 
in 1753 and in Prague in 1773. Champfleury describes Father 
Kircher’s still more barbarous variation in which the touch of 
the keys drove pointed barbs into the cats at the bases of their 
tails. This almost reads like the experiments Professor Mante- 
gazza describes so merrily in his “Fisiologia del Dolore.” Wecker- 
lin in “Musiciana” reproduces an old engraving of a cat organ. 
A gay rogue with one leg plays the instrument of torture while 
dogs, monkeys, asses, and cows form a choir. Champfleury found 
an old picture of the cat organ in Gaspard Schott’s “Magia uni- 
versalis” (1657) and he has reproduced this in “Les Chats.” 

In Champfleury’s book you will also find a copy of a quaint 
eighteenth century woodcut of an animal tamer, carrying cats on 
his head and shoulders while on the table before him five cats 
play the viol, the bass, and the mandoline and still others seem to 
be singing “miaou,” written on the sheets of music before them. 
At the top of this poster in large letters is written “La Musique 
des Chats,” and underneath on a phylactery, “Ceans lon prend 
pensionaires et le maistre va monstrer en ville.” Other seventeenth 
century posters remain to prove that mountebanks gave concerts 
of cats at fairs. Valmont de Bomare describes, in his ‘‘Diction- 
naire raisonné d’histoire naturelle” (Fourth edition, 1800), a booth 
at the Fair of Saint-Germain over which had been inscribed the 
single word, “‘Miaulique.” In the interior some cats sat on a 
table before a piece of music and at a signal given by a monkey 
they negotiated feline melodies and harmonies. The whole pro- 
ceeding seems a perfect symbol for the chef d’orchestre and the 
prime donne at the opera. In 1758 an animal trainer named 
Bisset gave what he actually called a ‘Cats’ Opera” in a 
room near the Haymarket in London. 

Other early engravings are more fantastic and less significant 
of cruelty. A common one shows us a dozen cats, angoras, toms, 
blacks and whites, seated before a music desk on which the Sol- 
fege of Italy in oblong form lies open. The notes, however, are 
replaced by mice, their tails indicating the crotchets and quavers! 
Teniers drew a similar scene but added an owl as director and a 
monkey flute player. In Andrew Lang’s version of ‘“The White 
Cat” in “The Blue Fairy Book” the Prince visits a luxurious 
apartment 


upon the walls of which were painted the histories of Puss in Boots and 
a number of other famous cats. The table was laid for supper. . . when 
suddenly in came about a dozen cats, carrying guitars and rolls of music, 
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who took their places at one end of the room, and, under the direction 
of a cat who beat time with a roll of paper, began to mew in every imagin- 
able key, and to draw their claws across the strings of the guitars, mak- 
ing the strangest kind of music that could be heard. The Prince hastily 
stopped up his ears; but even then the sight of these comical musicians 
sent him into fits of laughter. 


Even in nursery rhymes the cat has standing as a virtuoso. One 
of the most familiar speaks of ‘“‘the cat and the fiddle.” J. O. 
Halliwell in “The Nursery Rhymes of England” (1844) gives: 


A cat came fiddling out of a barn, 
With a pair of bag-pipes under her arm. 


This musical feat would be beyond the powers of Mischa Elman 
or Efrem Zimbalist but puss’s vocal achievements seem to have 


been meagre: 
She could sing nothing but ‘Fiddle cum fee, 
The mouse has married the humble-bee.’ 


With so many examples before them it does not seem un- 
natural that composers should have begun to imitate the sounds 
made by cats. Both in Germany and Italy, in the seventeenth 
century, there was produced a great deal of burlesque imitative 
music: the cackling of hens all on one note, ending with a fifth 
above, the mewing of rival toms in nice chromatic order with a 
staccato, of course, by way of a spit, were favorite pastimes of the 
severest German contrapuntists. Even the great Marcello has 
left two elaborate choruses, one for sopranos, the other for con- 
traltos, who are asked to baa like sheep and mou like oxen. Fred- 
eric Niecks in “Programme Music” gives us several examples 
in which the cat appeared. Adriano Banchieri in his carnival 
farce in madrigal form (1608), has a “‘contrapunto bestiale alla 
mente” (an improvised bestial counterpoint), where above the 
fundamental bass melody, a dog, a cuckoo, a cat, and an owl, 
barks (“babbau’’), calls (“‘cuccu’’?) mews (“gnao’’), and cries 
(“chiu’’). . . Adam Krieger (1667) composed a four-part vocal 
fugue in which a characteristic chromatic subject is sung to 
“‘miau, miau.”’ An instrumental example also dates from this 
period, the Capriccio stravagante (1627) by the Italian, Carlo 
Farina, court violinist at Dresden, with its imitations of the 
cackling of hens, barking of dogs, mewing of cats, etc. 

W. F. Apthorp says that when he was looking over the score 
of a new symphony (name not given) at rehearsal with Otto 
Dresel, the latter remarked, ““Miaou! Miaou! we shall have to get 
another mise en scéne for the concert; we ought to have a roof, 
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with a ridgepole and some chimneys.” So is poor pussy’s voice 
held in disrepute. However there are examples of cat programme 
music even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There is, 
for instance, the spirited dialogue between Puss in Boots and the 
White Cat in the last act of Tschaikovsky’s ballet, La Belle au 
Bois Dormant, in which the dancers simulate a lively scene be- 
tween two cats and the orchestra imitates the sounds made by 
the animals, including, of course, a realistic spit. G. Berthuid’s 
Duet for Two Cats seems to have enjoyed considerable popularity 
although I have never heard it sung. The single word “‘miau”’ is 
vocalized by two singers to runs and scales which are sufficiently cat- 
like to be amusing. In 1917 Igor Stravinsky’s Berceuses du Chat 
for a woman’s voice and three clarinets were published. These 
are four short songs, on popular Russian texts, which have been 
translated into French by C.F.Ramuz. The titles are Sur le poéle, 
Intérieur, Dodo, Ce qu’il a le chat. They are evidently written by a 
lover of cats and they undoubtedly give one the feeling of cats but 
imitation in music is no specialty of Stravinsky and except in the 
first song, in which one of the clarinets purrs, there is very little 
attempt made to transfer the vocal apparatus of the cat into the 
range of art music. They are strange, exotic, curious little 
sketches and in hearing Eva Gauthier sing them I was reminded 
of a passage in Algernon Blackwood’s “‘Ancient Sorceries,” the pas- 
sage in which Vezin listens to the invisible out-door orchestra in 
the enchanted town he visits unwittingly: 


He recognised nothing that they played, and it sounded as though 
they were simply improvising without a conductor. No definitely 
marked time ran through the pieces, which ended and began oddly after 
the fashion of wind through an olian harp. . . . There was a certain 
queer sense of bewitchment in it all. The music seemed to him oddly 
unartificial. It made him think of trees swept by the wind, of night 
breezes singing among wires and chimney-stacks, or in the rigging of 
invisible ships; or—and the simile leaped up in his thoughts with a 
sudden sharpness of suggestion—a chorus of animals, of wild creatures, 
somewhere in desolate places of the world, crying and singing as animals 
will, to the moon. He could fancy he heard the wailing, half-human 
cries of cats upon the tiles at night, rising and falling with weird inter- 
vals of sound, and this music, muffled by distance and the trees, made 
him think of a queer company of these creatures on some roof far away 
. the sky, uttering their solemn music to one another and the moon in 
chorus. 

It was, he felt at the time, a singular image to occur to him, yet 
it expressed his sensation pictorially better than anything else. The 
instruments played such impossibly odd intervals, and the crescendos 
and diminuendos were so very suggestive of cat-land on the tiles at 
night, rising swiftly, dropping without warning to deep notes again, and 
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all in such strange confusion of discords and accords. But, at the same 
time a plaintive sweetness resulted on the whole, and the discords of 
these half-broken instruments were so singular that they did not distress 
his musical soul like fiddles out of tune. 


One must not forget Mortimer Wilson’s Funeral of the Calico 
Cat, which, avows James Huneker, “‘was quite tiny at the beginning 
of the music, but grew to monstrous proportions before its inter- 
ment.’’ There is also Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Cheshire Cat from 
his Alice in Wonderland suite. Tom Dobson wrote a song called 
The Cat and one of the popular airs of The Tenderfoot concerned 
atom. The Me-ow one-step, with its superb matou on the cover 
and its indications to the orchestra to sing the cat cries at appro- 
priate intervals is a popular example. It will be remembered 
that a rain of cats saved the day in Hans, the Flute Player and that 
a cat-o’-nine-tails plays a considerable part in “that infernal non- 
sense, Pinafore.” 

There have been musical cats. Gautier’s silver-grey Angora, 
Zizi, was a melomaniac. Gautier describes her as listening to 
music with sleepy satisfaction and she would often go so far as to 
pick her way up and down the keys of the open pianoforte. Now 
my cat, Feathers, has a talent for piano playing. Sometimes she 
walks sedately from one end of the keyboard to the other, pro- 
ducing an exotic succession of tones; at other times she pounces 
on a group of keys, making sounds not unallied to those which Leo 
Ornstein evokes in The Wild Men’s Dance. On these occasions 
she will leap wildly from treble to bass, tearing tone and melody to 
tatters, trying to paw out the secret of the hidden pussy screams 
from the mahogany box. She has a particular penchant, after the 
manner of her race, for music at night and it is no rare thing to 
awaken at 2 A. M. to hear Feathers attempting Bach fugues. 
There is at least one legend of a cat who furnished a composer with 
a theme in this fashion. One of Scarlatti’s compositions bears 
the title The Cat’s Fugue (at least in modern editions) and the 
story goes that a stroll on the keyboard of Scarlatti’s cat gave the 
master the subject of the fugue which is as follows: 


—— 


The composition has always been popular with pianists and 
both Liszt, who often performed it, and von Biilow have arranged 
editions of it. Biilow in his edition suggests that the droll sugges- 
tion of the title should not be lost sight of during performance: 


i 
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The first three measures present the mechanical promenade of the 
cat across the keyboard (the theme proper); the following ones exhibit 
the justificatory touch of the master-hand, thoughtfully arranging the 
first chaotic “product of Nature.”” The marks which I have added for 
the shading—an almost rough forte for the fore-phrase, and a sudden, 
tranquillizing piano for the after-phrase—will provide, I think, the sim- 
plest means for displaying this humorous contrast, a fairly consistent 
observance of which is to be recommended throughout. 


At the climax of the piece von Biilow gives the following 
advice: 

In the succeeding twenty-two measures, up to the ff (D minor), the 
cat must, so to speak, swell to a tiger—something like the poodle in 


Faust’s study; i. e., in plain prose, there should be a continuous dramatic 
intensification in the effect.! 


Sacchini, too, was beholden to cats. He could only compose, 
he assured his friends, when he was surrounded by them. Their 
presence inspired his gracious and seductive music. Weckerlin 
quotes from the strange will of Mademoiselle Dupuy, a celebrated 
harpist who lived and died during the seventeenth century. 
She stipulated that no hunchbacks, cripples or blind persons 
should be permitted to attend her funeral and she left her fortune 
to her cat. In Moncrif’s “Les Chats” there is a delightful en- 
graving showing the cat on the deathbed of his mistress while 
two attorneys are making out her testament. Mademoiselle Du- 
puy believed that she owed her skill as a musician to this cat, who 
sat beside her while she performed, manifesting pleasure or annoy- 
ance, accordingly as she played well or ill. Consequently she left 
him both a town and a country house with sufficient income to 
keep them up properly. Her relatives, however, succeeded in 
wresting this bequest away from the unfortunate cat, who prob- 
ably was not even allowed to be present in court. Other cat wills 
have been made and broken since that day. 

We learn from Heine that Meyerbeer hated cats and Old Fogy 
tells an apocryphal story of Brahms which is amusing enough to 
repeat here: 


Brahms, so it is said, was an avowed enemy of the feline tribe. Un- 
like Scarlatti, who was passionately fond of chords of the diminished cats, 
the phlegmatic Johannes spent much of his time at the window, particu- 
larly of moonlit nights, practising counterpoint on the race of cats, the 
kind that infest backyards of dear old Vienna. Dr. Antonin Dvorak 
had made his beloved friend and master a present of a peculiar bow and 
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arrow, which is used in Bohemia to slay sparrows. In and about Bohemia 
it is named in the native tongue, ‘Slugj hym inye nech.’ With this 
formidable weapon did the composer of orchestral cathedrals spend his 
leisure moments. Little wonder that Wagner became an anti-vivisec- 
tionist, for he, too, had been up in Brahms’s backyard, but being near- 
sighted, usually missed his cat. Because of arduous practice Brahms 
always contrived to bring down his prey, and then—O diabolical device! 
—after spearing the poor brutes, he reeled them into his room after the 
manner of a trout fisher. Then—so Wagner averred—he eagerly lis- 
tened to the expiring groans of his victims and carefully jotted down in 
his note-book their antemortem remarks. Wagner declared that he 
worked up these piteous utterances into his chamber-music, but then 
Wagner had never liked Brahms. . . . 


Baudelaire once said: 


I love Wagner, but the music I prefer is that of a cat hung by its 
tail outside of a window, trying to stick to the panes of glass with its 
claws. There is an odd grating on the glass which I find at the same 
time strange, irritating, and singularly harmonious. 


Of course this was pure imaginative fiction on Baudelaire’s part, 
who was too much attached to pussies to torture them. 

Singers have usually been a little sensitive on the subject of 
cats, for the resemblances between a certain kind of singing and 
caterwauling are more than casual and in parody, burlesque, and 
even in criticism the soprano often finds herself side by side with 
the tom cat. A hundred years or so ago in London there lived a 
celebrated music-hall singer who was called “Cat Harris” because 
he burlesqued the singers of the Italian Opera, imitating them 
in tones of the feline race. In Cassell’s “Old and New London” 
I found the following: 

When Foote first opened the Haymarket Theatre, amongst other 
projects he proposed to entertain the public with imitation of cat-music. 
For this purpose he engaged a man famous for his skill in mimicking the 
mewing of the cat. This person was called ‘Cat Harris.’ As he did not 
attend the rehearsal of this odd concert, Foote desired Shuter would 
endeavour to find him out and bring him with him. Shuter was directed 
to some court in the Minories, where this extraordinary musician lived; 
but, not being able to find the house, Shuter began a cat solo; upon this 
the other looked out of the window, and answered him with a cantata 
of the same sort. ‘Come along,’ said Shuter; ‘I want no better informa- 
tion that you are the man. Foote stays for us; we cannot begin the 
cat-opera without you.’ 


W. T. Parke, forty years principal oboe player at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in his ““Memoirs”’ tells us why Madame Catalani 
was almost the only great singer of the period with whom he was 
not acquainted. He had written a song for Miss Feron, which 
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she sang at Vauxhall Gardens, called The Romp or the Great Cata- 
lani. The song contained an imitation of Catalani in one of her 
airs and was intended as a compliment to the singer. However, 
in the recitative which introduced the air, ending with the words, 
“Great Catalani” it became necessary, in order to make the music 
accord with the poetry, to repeat a part of the last word so that it 
read thus, “Great Cat, Great Catalani.”” The result, we learn, 
roused Madame Catalani’s ire. But Jenny Lind as a child always 
sang to her cat, of whom she was inordinately fond. “Her favorite 
seat,” her son is quoted as writing in Canon Scott Holland’s book, 
“was in the window of the steward’s room, which looked out on 
the lively street leading up to the church of St. Jacob. Here she 
sat and sang to the cat; and the people passing in the street used 
to hear and wonder.” Whether Sophie Arnould cared for cats 
or not I do not know, but in a letter to Bélanger, dated August 2, 
1801, she complains that she has not money left to keep one. We 
learn from J. H. Mapleson’s “Memoirs” that Ilma de Murska 
travelled with a small menagerie including an Angora cat which 
her monkey tried to kill on one occasion. Marie-Anne de Ca- 
margo kept white Angora cats with her dogs in her old age. 
Emmy Destinn is fond of cats, and so, I believe, was Marie Engle. 
Most singers, however, seem to prefer dogs, whose voices offer no 
basis for invidious comparison, and who do not object to a life of 
travel. 

There are, on the other hand, many instances recorded of cats 
who have an antipathy towards music and musicians. Pierquin 
de Gembloux in his curious ““Traité de la folie des animaux”’ asserts 
that he has known of cases in which a cat has been thrown into 
convulsions by the sound of singing. Some cats seem to have a 
sound taste in such matters, the aforementioned Mademoiselle 
Dupuy’s cat, for example; Jenny Lind’s cat, too, probably 
gave his mistress signs of his interest in proper tone production. 
Gautier’s Madame Théophile, the same delightful puss that 
had the horrible experience with a talking parrot, was a musical 
amateur of taste and discretion. 


Sitting on a pile of scores she listened attentively and with visible 
signs of pleasure to singers. But piercing notes made her nervous and 
at the high A she never failed to close the mouth of the singer with her 
soft paw. This was an experiment which it amused many to make and 
which never failed. It was impossible to deceive this cat dilettante 
on,the note in question. 


Eva Gauthier has told me of an experience she once had in 
Paris when she was singing Der Erlkénig in a friend’s drawing 
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room. As she was singing the cries of the child, suddenly and 
entirely without warning, for she was unaware of the presence of 
any animal, a tiny Siamese kitten, a furry ball of lightning, bounded 
from the next room and sprang at her throat into which he dug 
his claws. . . In her charmingly personal book, “‘Les Chats,” 
Madame Jules Michelet gives several examples of cats who were 
musical amateurs. The most interesting of these, perhaps, is the 
account which concerns Minette, who listened to her mistress 
singing old folk-songs of the province where she had lived as a 
child. 


If I sang a simple, uniform air, spun out in a low voice like the hum- 
ming of a nurse, she kept her place, raising her eyes, a little dreamy, 
to mine. But if the air was melancholy, if there were tears in my voice, 
she began to be agitated. Her obvious uneasiness, however, indicated 
a certain kind of pleasure. If the tone raised and mounted to that 
accent of acute grief which is precisely the tone of a violin, Minette gave 
signs of sickly excitement. The Serenade of Schubert, for example, 
imploring in its restrained passion, slow first, and sombre as a song of 
night; this prayer which, from the profound bass, rises to ardent suppli- 
cation, and takes as witness the bird, its sighs, the emotional silence of 
Nature,—this supreme cry of a wounded heart succeeded in driving 
Minette beside herself. Never I believe did a woman’s soul exhibit 
greater grief. She sat on my knees, her eyes fastened only to my lips. 
If I continued, she placed her two paws on my breast, relaxing herself 
in a nervous swoon. Her voice refound that shivering mew which in the 
cat says so many things. Her eyes, in spite of the bright light, were 
dilated, as they are in a state of suffering or apprehension. [If [ still 
continued she mounted higher, and, with a firm gesture, entirely human, 
she applied her two rigid paws to my mouth, she put a seal on my lips. 


This little scene of Minette’s may have been excusable. 
Madame Michelet herself admits that she was no musician; her 
singing of Schubert lieder may have been more than a feline melo- 
maniac could stand. 

Madame Michelet elsewhere in her book educes the interesting 
theory that while cats are often painfully affected by the sounds 
of nearby musical instruments, the faint tinkle of music in the 
distance often gives them a pleasurable sensation, “inspires them 
with an amiable madness.” Dining with some friends one night 
opposite the Café Turc, in which a ball was being given she was 
astonished to see nine cats on the roof, directly over the dance hall, 
nine cats, grey, brown, and black in the soft light of the roof. 
These cats silently and gravely moved across the sky in some 
esoteric relation to the music. With arched backs, tails held-high 
or lopped-off, stiff legs, stretched, steel ham-strings refalling to 
each measure, they manifested a marvelous precision. Occasion- 
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ally when the band played a fast quadrille they leaped about 
quite insanely. There is in the Capitoline Museum a bas-relief 
which represents a woman attempting to teach her cat to dance to 
the music of the lyre. This cat, uninterested in dancing, is about 
to snap at a young duck. 

Another and fearsome link binds the cat to music, the terrible 
catgut. Swift has this example of weak wit in his “Art of Punning:”’ 
“Why are rats and mice so much afraid of bass-viols and fiddles?” 
“Because they are strung with catgut.” And in his verse with the 
gruesome title, “The Music of the Future,” Oliver Herford com- 
ments on the matter as follows: 


The politest musician that ever was seen 

Was Montague Meyerbeer Mendelssohn Green, 
So extremely polite he would take off his hat 
Whenever he happened to meet with a cat. 


“It’s not that I’m partial to cats,”’ he’d explain; 
Their music to me is unspeakable pain. 
There’s nothing that causes my flesh so to crawl 
As when they perform a G-flat caterwaul. 


Yet I cannot help feeling—in spite of their din— 
When I hear at a concert the first violin 
Interpret some exquisite thing of my own 

If it were not for catgut I'd never be known. 


And so, when I bow as you see to a cat, 

It isn’t to her that I take off my hat; 

But to fugues and sonatas that possibly hide 
Uncomposed in her—well—in her tuneful inside! 


Another celebrated writer has alluded to a violinist as a man 
who “stretches the bowels of a cat over a wooden box and rubs 
them with the tail of a horse.’’ The truth is, however, that violin 
strings are not and never have been, so far as is known, fashioned 
of catgut; they are really made of lambs’ intestines. Why they 
are called catgut is another etymological mystery. 


1“The Bashful Earthquake”; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1900. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF MUSICAL 
TALENT 


By C. E. SEASHORE 


USICAL talent probably lends itself better than any 
other talent to the investigation of the laws of mental 
inheritance, for the reason that it does not represent 

merely a general heightening of the mental powers but is specif- 
ically recognized as a gift which can be analyzed into its con- 
stituent elements, many of which may be isolated and measured 
with reasonable precision. The inheritance of musical talent may, 
therefore, be studied, not only for itself, but also for the bearing 
that it has on the inheritance of mental traits in general. 

Yet, in approaching this problem, we are forced to face certain 
complexities which tend to make the work difficult, and may at 
first seem insurmountable. Frank recognition of these is, how- 
ever, the first step in scientific procedure. The more of such facts 
we discover early and take into account the more permanent will 
be the value of our labors. In the present paper I shall try to 
point out some of these elements in the situation and make a 
general forecast as to procedure. 


MusicaL TaLtent Not ONE But A GROUP OF 
HIERARCHIES OF TALENT 


The musical person may be distinguished in voice, in in- 
strumental performance, in musical appreciation, or in com- 
position; each of these are independent fields in which one may 
gain eminence without giving evidence of marked ability in the 
others. Then, within each of these four large avenues of musical 
life, we find numerous independent variables. Voice, for ex- 
ample, is a physical capacity which may be distinguished in 
volume, range, and timbre, all three quite independent variables 
and not necessarily associated with the musical mind. 

On the sensory side we have a three-fold division of content 
as heard: namely, tone, time, and intensity, each forming a 
hierarchy of its own and quite independent of other talents. Each 
hierarchy of capacities runs as an independent branch, not only 
in sensation, but through memory, imagination, thought, feeling, 
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and action. Each branch of this family tree throws out similar 
clusters of capacities. For example, the power of imagery, 
creative imagination, emotional warmth, and logical grasp, tend 
to appear in all three of these branches, except to the extent that 
they are excluded by the limitations of fundamental capacities 
for hearing one or more of these attributes. 

In the investigation of inheritance we must, therefore, abandon 
the plan of merely counting persons musical or unmusical, and 
patiently settle down to the isolation and observation of isolable 
traits; such as, the inheritance of the sense of pitch, creative 
imagination, motor imagery, a large register of the vocal chords, 
excellence in motor control, or musical intellect. 


Capacity versus ACHIEVEMENT 


The investigator of inheritance is not interested primarily 
in the degree of achievement attained, which is usually a cir- 
cumstance of fortune or misfortune in environment; he has to do 
exclusively with the valuation of inborn capacities. The term 
capacity is used in psychology to denote inborn power, whereas 
the term ability is used to denote acquired skill in the use of a given 
capacity. Skill, or achievement is significant only in so far as it 
gives evidence of native capacities. It is manifestly unjust to 
attempt to trace musical inheritance in terms of distinguished 
achievement in music. Wherever we find achievement we count 
it as evidence of capacity; but we must employ ways and 
means of rating undeveloped capacities fairly in comparison with 
capacities which have been given natural outlets for development 
into achievement. 

This point of view is fundamental and must be taken seriously. 
So long as we rate the presence of musical talent in terms of mu- 
sical achievement we shall be dealing mainly with the superficial 
sociological and pedagogical phenomena of opportunities and 
scope of musical training, or the effect of inhibiting circumstance 
on the spontaneous self-expression in music. 

Investigation of inheritance has been made possible for the 
first time by the introduction of methods of psychological examin- 
ation in which we can discover, measure, and rate the existence, 
kind, and extent of natural musical capacities, quite independent of 
age, (beyond infancy) training, or musical performance. Most 
of us die “‘with all the music in us,” but modern methods enable 
us now to observe and record the extent to which this is true, 
quite apart from its evidence in a musical life. 
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Tue Normat Minp versus THe GENIUS 
AND THE DEFECTIVE 


The normal mind is musical and the normal body is the 
instrument for adequate expression of music. As we have seen, 
whether or not the person with a normal mind and body shall 
distinguish himself in music is largely a matter of circumstances 
in the way of opportunities for development and absence of sup- 
pressing forces. 

Investigation of heredity will naturally center first on what is 
thought to be most tangible types of cases; that is, on the one 
hand the genius and on the other the defective. But this dis- 
tinction is not as simple as it might seem at first to be, for musical 
genius may be of very many kinds, many of which are due to 
unrelated causes. Thus, we may have the genius in composing, in 
performing, or in interpreting music; one quite independent of the 
other, and in each genus of these a variety of species. Likewise, 
musical deprivation may be due to faulty hearing, inadequate 
association, inferior intelligence, and within each genus of these 
and similar categories may be various species, many of them en- 
tirely unrelated. We shall, therefore, not find much comfort in 
thinking of the genius or the defective as representing peculiarly 
tangible cases for we shall be compelled to deal with specific 
factors in analyzed concepts. 

The normal mind is the average mind. But such average 
does not represent a single dead level for all the various human 
capacities. Thus, the two cases, A and B, here represented in 
talent charts on the basis of the measurement of talents listed, 
may be regarded as typical of ‘‘average” musical minds, yet they 
are radically different as may be seen in a comparison of the 
charted capacities in the four profiles. It is not illuminating to 
call them “normal.” 

What is here illustrated in musical capacity is equally true 
for other capacities in human endowments. This is only saying 
in other words, ““We normal people are so different.”’ If, for ex- 
ample, we rank capacities on the scale from one to one hundred 
per cent., we may find the so-called ‘‘normal” endowed with a 
superbly high faculty in one capacity, and in another, equally 
important, markedly defective; in one he may rank 99%, and in 
the other 2%. There is nothing gained by speaking of this as 
representing the average; each one must be considered by itself. 

Similarly, cases B and C, each examples of superior endow- 
ment in music, are radically different; both capable of great 
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excellence in musical achievement, but of different kinds, and 
for different reasons. Each will tend to manifest brilliancy 
through those talents in which he is most highly endowed. 

In other cases, which may be said to be relatively unmusi- 
cal, each has one or more capacities through which proficiency in 
music may be realized provided the more favored capacities are 
hit upon in the narrow available form of musical achievement. 

We shall, therefore, be compelled to narrow our concept of 
normal and defective to the designation of these in terms of specific 
and isolable talents upon which musical achievement must depend. 
When this is done the popular distinction of genius, normal, and 
defective loses its significance, just as the term “insanity” has come 
to be merely a legal term, while the physician deals with specific 
causes and symptoms of mental diseases and finds all sorts of 
interweavings between sanity and insanity. 


GENIUs AND IMPULSE 


But we should distinguish between the talented person 
and the genius. The most distinctive trait of the musical genius 
is the fact that he finds in music a dominant interest, is driven 
to it by an impulse, burns to express himself in music. He is 
driven by an instinctive impulse or craving for music which results 
in supreme devotion to its realization. The talented person, on 
the other hand, gives evidence of unusual powers which may or 
may not be motivated by an instinctive impulse. The talented 
person tends to manifest specific skills while genius generalizes, 
creates, thinks in a large whole. To view genius merely as a talent 
is to view the waterfall in terms of measures of water or height 
instead of regarding it as water in action, falling, working, en- 
trancing. The imposing manifestation of eternal grandeur in the 
graceful folds of the giant veil of water is a reality. But there 
would be no fall were there no gorge, quantity of water, or height 
of shelf. The functioning power is implied in the structural com- 
position. So, in music, the impulse to live the life of music owes 
its existence to the high possession of other musical talents. In 
laying the foundations for a scientific study of heredity we may, 
therefore, content ourselves with describing the waterfall in terms 
of the shape of the gorge, the quantity of water, and the height of 
the fall; that is, in terms of capacity for sensing, executing, 
imaging, feeling music. 

In literature and art, it is a well-known fact that we often 
find people desperately devoted to their art, that is, drawn by a 
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dominant impulse to a given art object, who never achieve and 
who are finally spotted as hopeless. The impulse itself does not 
make the genius and may be a misleading guide. 


VERSATILITY AND PLASTICITY OF THE 
HuMANn ORGANISM 


In stressing the classification in terms of inborn capacities as 
distinguished from developed skill or achievement, we must not 
neglect the equally important fact that the limits of achievement 
depend on the relationship of one capacity to another, and that 
inferior and medium capacities in some factor may constitute 
adequate support for excellence in some dominant capacity, and 
some capacity may be utterly lost without interfering prohibitively 
with the function of another. For example, one may be stone 
deaf and yet be a superior composer if he has had normal hearing 
at some period of his life; but though he be a genius of musical 
intelligence and lack creative imagination he can not create music. 

The resourcefulness of the human organism is marvelous. 
Recently a one armed man won the national honors in marks- 
manship in various forms of shooting with gun and rifle. A one 
legged man became a rope dancer. The war cripples are aston- 
ishing us in so many directions by their performances after loss 
of parts of the body. The same is also true mentally, as the mind 
is more complicated and plastic than the body. It, therefore, 
requires great insight to distinguish real achievement reached after 
the overcoming of handicaps from the possession of talent. Such 
achievement, under handicap, is favored in music by the fact that 
the material of music is manifold and the avenues of expression are 
many. A person without a voice may play; a person with a small 
register of voice may have beautiful quality; a person lacking 
sense of tone may excel in the rhythmic aspects of music; a person 
lacking the sense of time may dwell in the tonal aspects; a person 
lacking emotion may excel in the more abstract processes of com- 
position and musical criticism. 

Now, in all such cases it will be necessary to deal with specific 
gifts, either unusual excellences or marked absence of excellences, 
and in all cases to rate natural capacities as distinguished from the 
acquired skill or ability. 

This point of view throws a flood of light on the analysis of 
likes and dislikes, character of performance, and character of crea- 
tion in music. Thus, a distinguished singer was found to be 
inferior in the sense of pitch, and in this was found the explanation 
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of the fact that she had failed in several réles of music before 
she hit by chance upon the réle of folk-songs in which she appears 
in solo and in which she, without apparent extravagance, makes 
use of the artistic liberties which the folk-singers take with their 
melodies. She has a beautiful voice, wide compass, and very 
effective support, from a dramatic point of view, in a graceful 
body and a beautiful face, so that appeal to the eye dominates 
the esthetic appeal of the tonal message. 

Persons who lack a sense of time or a sense of intensity are - 
common in musical circles. The relative absence of feeling, 
imagination, or intellect in persons who have attained distinction 
in music is a notorious phenomenon. Many persons prominent 
in musical circles perform in a certain mechanical way and are 
always pronounced unmusical by the connoisseur; the voice 
lacks life, the rhythm is mechanical, the tone is cold. In any 
investigation of heredity we may have to call these highly trained 
persons unmusical on the basis of rating in natural capacities. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ARTIST 


We can apply mental tests to rate the capacities of soldiers 
under military command, and the youth must accept the con- 
sequence of the rating whether it be favorable or unfavorable 
to his military career. In the schools there has now been estab- 
lished a variety of systems of tests by which the “gifts of nature” 
in the pupil are thrown into relief for the guidance of the educator, 
and children are coming to look upon the intelligence quotient, 
mathematical rating, and the learning curve as matters of routine, 
which they regard with the same complacence as they view their 
measures of height, weight, and lung capacity. The prospective 
musician in the music school is eager to secure her talent chart as 
a basis for the organization of her course, the identification and 
analysis of encountered difficulties, and the forecast of prospects in 
a musical career. 

But when we attempt to follow up the individuals in a family 
of musicians with all its collateral branches we encounter prej- 
udices, fears, scruples, and other negativisms, born of ignorance— 
ignorance quite excusable in this ultra-modern movement of 
applied science. Apart from this there is in the very warp and 
woof of the musical temperament an attitude of mind, which 
by its very esthetic glow is opposed to cold scientific procedure 
with particulars. This aloofness of the artist is also partly justi- 
fied by the fact that the necessary procedure for the scientific 
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investigation of musical inheritance is yet crude and has not yet 
become a part of the common stock of well recognized custom. 


ABSENCE OF EsTABLISHED BIOLOGICAL THEORY 


This reserve is further supported by the barren situation as 
regards established biological concepts of the physical mechanism 
in the inheritance of mental traits by transmission through the 
germ plasm. There must, for some time to come, be a patient 
procedure by “trial and error” in an attempt to try out the best 
working hypotheses now available. We have but little precedent 
for the application of Mendelian principles to mental traits. But 
from the point of view of modern psychology the prospect of draw- 
ing analogies from related experiments in plants and animals is 
very hopeful. Indeed, that is the only logical and economic way 
to proceed. We may accept, as a general working basis, the 
Mendelian hypothesis, and proceed to ascertain what determiners 
_in the germ plasm function for musical talent; which are dominant 
and which are recessive; which musical dispositions are carried 
on the same determiner, and which are carried on determiners 
charged with non-musical factors, etc. In psychology, this will 
be virgin soil. 


APPARENTLY ONLY OF THEORETICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


It would be difficult at the present stage to convince the 
patrons of applied psychology that this problem has any practical 
bearing, and this would be particularly the case with the musician 
who regards everything artistic as something almost beyond nature, 
at least very ethereal and sacred. Yet if it should prove possible 
to identify heritable musical traits, as we believe it is, and the 
laws of the operation of this inheritance should become common 
knowledge, it is conceivable that the gain for the development of 
artistic resources would be as enormously far-reaching in conse- 
quence for musical art as knowledge of such laws is proving to be in 
conservation of favorable and the elimination of unfavorable 
traits in animals and plants. And this may all come about with- 
out any eugenic infringement of the rights and finer sensibilities 
of esthetic man in human evolution. 


Tue DiscaRDING OF THE LITERATURE ON 
Musica INHERITANCE 
The above facts, and many others like them, prove con- 
clusively, to those acquainted with the literature of the subject 
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that we can get little or no help from works now extant on the 
inheritance of musical talent. The mass of musical biography 
and autobiography has sprung up in terms of loose and utterly 
unscientific concepts. True, when we adopt a scientific terminology, 
it may be possible to go back and identify specific factors in com- 
positions, published musical criticism, and a variety of other 
objective evidence of the presence of similar traits in successive 
generations of certain musical families. But it will be difficult to 
determine how much to attribute to nature and nurture respec- 
tively. Even then it will be like counting only the ships that come 
in for we can get but scant information about the musical nature 
on the maternal side. The male musical genius has often come 
from a mother whose extraordinary talent has passed undiscovered 
until it has appeared in the career of a son. To trace inheritance 
we must count all the members of a family of blood relations in- 
cluding certain collaterals, and attach as much significance to the 
rating of talent which has found no outlet for expression as to that 
which has found expression. This has not been done in musical 
biography because biography deals primarily with achievement. 

In the few biometric studies of inheritance traits in which 
musical inheritance has been taken into account, the data obtained 
and the technique developed are of little value because none of 
them deal with specific capacities. 

To those who are not trained in the technique of individual 
psychology of biometric experiments this discarding of the con- 
tributions of the past may seem sweeping and even arrogant; 
yet such is the process of clearing away the rubbish before break- 
ing ground for a scientific venture in this field. 


Tue EXPERIMENTAL METHOD ESSENTIAL 


Where there is no experiment there can be no science. Scien- 
tific investigation of musical talent had to wait for the appearance 
of the scientific psychology of music. Only in comparatively 
recent years have we seen the beginning of such a science. This 
science is still restricted to laboratories and other technical activi- 
ties and has not yet invaded musical thought to any considerable 
extent. It is still in the inceptive stage, and the investigator of 
heredity must, therefore, content himself with a few aspects of 
musical talent which have been reduced to experimental control. 
In view of the considerations above mentioned we must now deal 
tentatively with such aspects as can be isolated, measured, and 
described with precision. To the investigator it is no sacrifice 
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to abandon the hope of tracing the inheritance of musical talent 
asa whole. He prizes the opportunity of dealing with one specific 
capacity at a time. 


MEASUREMENT OF Factors IN TALENT 


The whole subject of the analysis and measurement of musical 
talent is treated as fully as the material available at the present 
time permits in my recent volume “The Psychology of Musical 
Talent,” (The Silver Burdette Co., Boston, 1919). The methods, 
means, and significance of the measures, ratings, and records here 
recommended are described in that volume. 

Among the measures on specific factors of musical talent 
now available for use in quantitative procedure, I would mention 
the following: 

(a) The basic sensory capacities—Beyond question the first 
thing to do is to measure quantitatively the three basic capacities; 
namely, the sense of pitch, the sense of intensity, and the sense of 
time. For these we have a standard of procedure, instruments, 
and norms readily available. Each of these represents a primary 
branch in the three-fold fork of the trees of musical talent; each 
should be followed further into its branching. The measurement 
of these three factors will reveal the actual psycho-physical 
capacities for the hearing of music because all musical sounds 
are perceived in these three forms.' 

The sense of rhythm, the sense of timbre, and the sense of 
consonance are all complexes built up in various groupings of 
these three basic factors. 

(b) The basic motor capacities—In considering natural en- 
dowment for musical performance we must at once separate the 
two large divisions, singing and playing, and the latter must 
be considered in its various forms. Ultimately it will be necessary 
to employ distinct measures of aptness in singing and in playing of 
different instruments, but from the large number available, three 
may be selected for the present purpose. We may measure the 
capacity for control of pitch in terms of accuracy in the reproduc- 
tion of pitch of a standard tone with the voice. For control of 
intensity we may measure natural precision in “touch” as shown 
in producing a tone of the standard loudness by pressing a key, 
guiding the loudness by ear. For control of time we measure 


1There is a fourth attribute of sound—extensity—which I am leaving out of 
‘account here; (1) because it depends upon the functioning of the pitch differentiating 
mechanism which we test in the sense of pitch; and (2) because it plays only a 
secondary réle as one element of volume in music. 
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accuracy in keeping time with a set standard. For each of these 
we have standardized instruments and methods of procedure. 

These three measures of motor capacities parallel the measures 
of musical hearing. It is evident that each of these three capacities 
for action rests upon its corresponding capacity for hearing. 

(ec) Musical imagery.—While we relive and create music 
through images in all the senses, two are characteristic of musical 
life and essential; namely, auditory imagery, and motor imagery. 
We must determine auditory imagery because it is in terms of this 
that we relive music in the nature of sounds which we have once 
heard and express new music in creative imagination. Motor 
imagery, that is, the subjective sensory experience of action in 
association is also a basic factor, because it is the tap-root of 
emotional expression and is really an index of musical emotion. 
For each of these we have serviceable introspection measures. 

(d) Memory.—There are many vastly divergent aspects of 
musical memory in musical talent which may be measured, but 
if we shall select only one for the present purpose, that one will 
undoubtedly be memory span; that is, the capacity for grasping 
and retaining for a moment a group of musical sounds. This 
measurement is ordinarily made in terms of memory for pitch. 

(e) Musical intelligence.—Since the character of the musician 
is determined largely by the character of his general intelligence, 
quite apart from music, if we are to limit ourselves to a single test, 
such a one may be found for children in the so-called “intelligence 
quotient”’ which is a rating of intelligence in terms of mental age. 
For adults corresponding tests are available and may be adapted 
for musical purposes. 


Tue Ratina oF Factors Not MEASURED 


The development of experimental technique has led to clear- 
ness of analysis and critical procedure in the observation and 
recording of factors which cannot be put under experimental 
control. Such observation and rating of factors, with reasonable 
precision, must furnish very valuable supplementary information 
for aid in the interpretation of the quantitative measures. The 
above measurements furnish abundant opportunity for the sys- 
tematic recording of relevant facts when once knowledge of classi- 
fication, relationships, and characteristic evidences enter into the 
critical judgment of the experimenter. 

Among the items to be observed in examining the person, 
record should be kept of voice—quality, register, volume, evidences 
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of training—general motor control, as in the shape of the hands, 
grace and precision of movement, and general alertness. Eviden- 
ces of rhythmic tendencies, vividness and fertility of imagination, 
characteristics of memory, musical centers of interests, stock of 
musical ideas, the expression of musical feeling, temperament and 
artistic attitudes when off guard, physique, health, and physical 
development. 

Significant biographical data in the form of case history 
should be gathered bearing upon striking ancestral traits, heredi- 
tary diseases, social and vocational status, educational opportuni- 
ties, impediments which have stood in the way of successful educa- 
tion and achievement, and other significant facts of life history 
bearing upon the factors at issue. No set form should be followed, 
but alertness and skill in observing the essentials is desirable. 

In these matters of ratings and case history the experimenter 
should not fill out forms or pad records but should take the same 
attitude that the physician takes. The physician has in mind 
the generally recognized varieties of diseases and their symtoms, 
and in the best practice he makes record of anything which in his 
judgment may appear to be relevant. The examiner should not 
pad formal records but should collect relevant facts. 

One factor which can not be measured but may possibly be 
observed systematically for the purpose of tracing transmission 
through heredity, is that of the musical impulse as shown in 
a natural craving for music, sustained interest in its pursuit, and 
a deep feeling of satisfaction in things musical. This impulse, 
when genuine, rests upon natural bent of mind due mainly to the 
possession of capacities but also to a general artistic disposition 
in the form of artistic temperament. The best that we can do, 
at the present time, is to record all observable evidences of such 
a driving impulse apart from artificial stimulation and simulation. 
We shall undoubtedly find interesting relationships between these 
impulses and the power to achieve both as to amount and kind. 
It is very desirable to learn to what extent such an instinctive 
impulse may be lost by very slightly untoward circumstances in 
early life. It will also be interesting to see to what extent a dom- 
inating impulse of this sort is related to lack of capacities or absence 
of interest in other activities. 


PossiBLE Ways oF ORGANIZING INVESTIGATION 


The laws of the inheritance of musical traits must ultimately 
be determined by actual experiment on carefully selected matings 
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in which the measurements may be repeated for successive 
generations. Such an undertaking can be fostered only by an 
agency heavily endowed, of a nation-wide scope, adopting a 
thoroughly standardized procedure which can be sustained for 
many years. 

In general, it would seem feasible to follow, in an investigation 
of this sort, the same methods that have been followed so success- 
fully with plants and animals; 7. e., to isolate and observe under 
experimental control, one factor at a time, in all the progeny from 
a given pair for a certain number of generations. There need be only 
one restriction in view of the fact that we are dealing with human 
beings; namely, that we can not breed successive generations for 
this specific purpose. This, however, is not serious because we 
can adopt the device of selecting from volunteers in which the 
factor under control is mated in a known way, and examine them 
and their children and their children’s mates in successive genera- 
tions. Since this process would be elaborate perhaps several 
factors might be measured in the same series. The advantage 
of taking only one factor at a time lies mainly in the fact that this 
would make it possible to start a pedigree in each case with very 
conspicuous matings of a capacity. In some cases two or more 
factors might be found sufficiently conspicuous in the same 
mating. Full ratings through systematic observations and case 
histories may be kept quite complete. This is undoubtedly the 
method of the future. It involves not the slightest infringe- 
ment upon reasonable sensibilities or proprieties; on the con- 
trary, it should constitute a most fascinating codperative search 
for truth. 

A more direct procedure would be to aim at the same result 
by examining large numbers of parents with their children and 
taking into account the transmission of this factor or factors in 
one generation. Here we would have the alternative of spending 
time and effort in selecting conspicuous matings for a given 
capacity; or by taking families at random and depending upon 
large numbers of measurements to yield reliable data. The former 
of these alternatives would undoubtedly be more desirable. 

A third method may commend itself best for a pioneer effort 
in this field; that would be to take a family or families in which 
conspicuous musical talent has appeared; a family whose children 
and their mates, and possibly their grandchildren, are reason- 
ably available for visit and examination, and about which there 
may be records of achievement and descriptions of talent in the 
ancestry. 
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Pornt oF VIEW 


This point of view does not conflict with the artistic and 
philosophical points of view, both of which regard these same 
phenomena from entirely different angles. The artist may, in 
successive attitudes, regard his life from each of these three points 
of view. As an artist he finds himself in esthetic rapport with 
Nature without and Nature withm—human emotion. As a 
philosopher he reasons about the relations of this life of music to 
the life of nature as a part of beauty and truth, and weaves it into 
his world view. As a scientist he turns upon the same phenomena 
in a cold microscopic attitude; interested in particulars, causes, 
conditions, and mental laws. 

The point of view here presented is that of the naturalist. 
Musical life is made up of phenomena in nature all operating 
according to determinable laws of nature; analyzable, describ- 
able, explainable—knowable and worth knowing. 


HISTORIC AND NATIONAL SONGS 
OF FRANCE 


By JULIEN TIERSOT 


I 


T is one of the noble privileges of music, joined with poetry, 
| to be the harmonious and profound interpreter of the col- 
lective sentiment. The power of lyric art has ever been 
recognized by all souls imbued with the animation of faith. 
There is no religion which has not called upon this art to aid in 
the celebration of its mysteries. The most remote antiquity 
could furnish us, if need be, with illustrations of this truth. 
What did the Christians of the primitive church do when they 
gathered together far from the noise of the world? They sang 
hymns in which they affirmed their belief. Every one knows 
what a preponderance music had in the early centuries in the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church. In the struggles of the 
Reformation the hymn again became a factor in the strife. 
Luther created the choral, sung in unison by all the people. It 
became a considerable force in his cause. Calvin, bearing witness 
to the impression made on the human spirit by the poetry of the 
psalms, has forcibly remarked: “But when melody is added, it 
transpierces the heart very much more.” It is the same every- 
where and in all ages. It appears that when voices join, hearts 
understand each other better. There is established between those 
who sing together a sympathetic current which brings them 
closer to each other, blends their thoughts, and directs them to a 
common goal. 

For it is not only the religious sentiment which can be ex- 
pressed by music. This art is worthy of being the messenger 
of every generous sentiment which arises in the soul of a multitude 
and carries it along. Thus music has often been seen to become a 
part of the world’s history. This art has had its place in the 
world’s epopees. Almost every century has its war-songs. 

However, it is not of the simple chanson, or historic folk-song 
that we propose to speak in this study. We would rather deal 
with more ample manifestations of lyric art. We are thus led 
to the consideration of more recent epochs than those primitive 
times when the chanson was almost the only form in use. We do 
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not mean that this phase of the subject is not worthy of consider- 
ation. But we must recognize, in the first place, that the chief 
interest in the historic folk-song lies in its words, and that the 
music often plays a subaltern réle of accompaniment or support. 
In most cases this music was not even written for the words. The 
verses of the historic song have almost always been fitted to some 
air known long before the events which the song celebrates, and 
which has, therefore, no immediate connection with the events. 

Our old epic poems, of which the Song of Roland is the oldest 
and the most admirable type, were sung, as we know. But to 
what music? We will never know; that is certain. In not one 
case has any trace of the old tune been found in the old manu- 
scripts, and it is greatly to be feared that the future will not 
vouchsafe to us any important discoveries on this point. In any 
case, it seems evident, that this music, to which our old minstrels, 
accompanying themselves on the rebec, told their love for ‘“‘sweet 
France,” was reduced to insignificance, scarcely more than a 
melismatic recitative, like that of the liturgical psalms or the 
Oremus, or at most like certain little melodic formulas, better as 
to their rhythmic structure, but equally brief, such as we find in 
some of our oldest traditional folk-songs. 

Then there is another reason, which induces us to avoid the 
examination of our so-called historic folk-songs here. And that 
is the questionable authenticity of most of those which have been 
set in circulation throughout the world, either by investigators 
who are easily satisfied, some of whom are guilty even of palpable 
error, or by singers, who, going beyond these latter in some program 
number that has been successful, and not having found in the 
authentic stock a repertoire to their taste, have desired to satisfy 
a curious public by serving it, under the color of archaism, with 
entirely modern fabrications, and who have thus contributed 
to the spread of false ideas, against which we, desiring these 
retrospective studies to be always works of truth, cannot too 
emphatically warn all serious lovers of the art. 

The least contaminated among these folk-songs are those in 
which the falsification is limited to the ex post facto application, 
by analogy, of a name or a historic event, though this name or 
this event was wholly foreign to the original poem at the time 
of its conception. 

Of the many instances of this procedure let us present only 
one. In the whole history of France there is no personality more 
popular than Joan of Arc. And yet this popularity is of compara- 
tively recent date, for the memory of our national heroine was 
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kept alive through a number of centuries without attracting much 
attention from the general populace. However, the historical 
folk-song enthusiasts must needs end up by finding Joan of Are 
in our popular chansons. And so, in the manner described, they 
have discovered a song beginning: 


Petite bergerette 
A la guerre tu t’en vas. 


O little shepherd maiden 
For the wars thou dost set cut. 


In the last stanzas are found these lines: 


Ell’ porte la croix d’or 
La fleur de lys au bras 


Sa pareille il n’y a pas. 


She bears a cross of gold 
The lily on her arm 


Her like hound. 


But, it was said, this shepherdess who goes off to the wars, who 
wears on her arm the colors of the King of France, and whose 
like cannot be found, is none other than Joan of Arc. George 
Sand, who heard the song in her native province of Berri, does 
not hesitate to connect it with the tradition of la Grande Pastoure 
(the great shepherdess), which, she asserts, had been kept alive 
in that province. Novelists have such lively imaginations! .. . 
Unfortunately, the song in question is only a variant of another 
folk-song current in a number of French provinces, in which there 
is never a thought of a shepherdess, but usually of a petit soldat de 
guerre. Better still, this traditional song is one of the rare French 
airs of which we find traces noted down in olden times. One 
variant is found in a manuscript from which Gaston Paris and 
Gevaert have taken their precious collection of “Chansons of the 
fifteenth century,” precisely the time of Joan of Arc. Now, to 
whom is the invitation of the opening verses addressed? Is it to 
the little shepherdess? Not at all. The song is directed to 


Gentils galants de France 
Qui en la guerre allez. 


Ye knights of France, so gallant 
Who for the wars set out. 
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and the individual about whom the song is written is not a fem- 
inine warrior, it is not even a woman; it is a friend (ami) whose 
dress is thus described: 


Il porte la croix blanche 
Les éperons dorés, etc. 


A pure white cross he weareth 
His spurs are shining gold, etc. 


and the end of the song tells us that this friend is no longer among 
the living: 

Il est mort en Bretagne 

Les Bretons |’ont tué. 


In Brittany he perished 
The Bretons killed him there. 


One must, then, put up as best one can with the attribution 
to Joan of Arc of a song inspired by the tragic end of a soldier, her 
companion in arms perhaps, but a song which could never in any 
way have had the “good maid of Lorraine” for its heroine. 

We see, however, how seductive these analogies are at times. 
There is another folk-song, a brisk and lively round dance which 
our children still sing. It sets by the ears, in a coquettish dialog, 
a king of England and a shepherdess. They quarrel, they fight; 
and the shepherdess ends by killing the king with her staff. Natur- 
ally, the first thought that pops into one’s mind is that the valiant 
shepherdess must be Joan of Arc in person; but to suppose, after 
closer examination, that the song was written with this intention, 
would be a very hazardous conclusion. All our popular pastorals 
(they are connected with traditions that go much farther back 
than the fifteenth century) have for their chief character a shep- 
herdess who resists a noble lord. To pretend to recognize Joan 
of Arc in this rustic but wide-awake heroine would do violence to 
the essential spirit of the French chanson. 

Ernest Renan has very properly said: “The celebrities of the 
people are rarely those of history, and when the echoes of remote 
ages come down to us through two channels, one popular and the 
other historic, the two forms of the tradition are rarely in full 
accord with each other.” To which we might add that folk-songs 
are, in an almost absolute sense, works of pure imagination, and 
that their characters, far from being modeled upon historic realities, 
have a quality of abstraction which renders them positively unreal. 

That is why a study of historic songs may neglect almost 
entirely the elements furnished by folk-lore. 
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II 


Let us however, linger a moment over one old chanson which 
does not really belong in the category of popular chansons, properly 
so-called, but which, on the contrary, has all the characteristics of 
the historic chanson. Destiny has ordained that, in an age much 
later than the epoch of its birth, it should be raised to the dignity 
of a veritable national song. 

It is the song Vive Henri IV! which, from 1815 to 1830, was 
the representative song of the restored monarchy. 

We must not imagine that this song is unworthy of our 
attention, even from a purely musical point of view. One of our 
modern masters, who in matters of art has always held advanced 
views, but who, on the other hand, in politics, has never concealed 
his fidelity to the traditions of old France, M. Vincent d’Indy, 
has not disdained, recently, to compose an orchestral and choral 
arrangement of it, an act of consecration the significance of which 
we cannot fail to recognize. The history of this song of other days 
is curious enough to merit our attention. 

To this air also we cannot object on the ground of unauthen- 
ticity or modernism. Very much on the contrary, the music is 
older than Henry IV himself. As to the verses, we are not so 
sure that they go back to the time of the hero of the song. 

He is the only king, a poet has said, whose memory has been 
preserved by the people. The stanzas of the song are found united 
for the first time in an eighteenth century comedy, La Partie de 
Chasse d’ Henri IV (Henry IV’s Hunting Party). It may well be 
that some of these verses are in the style of the author of the 
comedy, Collé. It appears however, that the beginning: Vive 
Henri IV, vive ce roi vaillant (Long life to Henry IV, this valiant 
king), goes back to an old tradition. As to the melody, there is 
no doubt. It is found noted independently of the words in several 
collections of French chansons printed in the seventeenth century 
and even earlier, going back into the latter half of the sixteenth. 
It was a dance, the “branle couwppé named Cassandra.” Its heavy 
and regular cadence might go well with a song of the affirmative 
character which befits an act of homage to a king. But earlier 
still, under Henry III and Charles IX it seems to have regulated 
the ceremonious steps of the dance, both at court and in the 
town. The Orchésographie, Thoinot Arbeau’s celebrated treatise 
on the dance, printed in 1589, contains the complete notation. 
It is interesting to reproduce this document, truly authentic in 
this case. 
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Air Branle couppé nommé Cassandre 


Lest we dwell too long on this topic, let us just remind the 
reader that the name, Cassandra, which serves as a title to the 
chanson and to the dance, was the name of the woman beloved 
of Ronsard, to whom were dedicated some of the most perfect 
verses ever written in French: the Book of the Loves of Cassandra. 
Can we believe that the air of the dance “Cassandra” had acquired 
this title because the poet had once sung some of his marvellous 
verses to this tune? We cannot affirm it, but it is not impossible. 
Later on, in the course of the seventeenth century, other and 
sometimes vulgar words were adapted to the same air. This is 
the latest form in which it is associated with the words which 
have brought it its definitive glory. 


Lourdement 


t L + | 
Ce diable & qua-tre A 
Dev'-lish good fel-low, Thrice 


Vive Hen- ri qua - tre! Vi- ve ce rol vail - lant! 
(Long live King Hen-ry! val-iant king is he! 
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le tri- ple ta- lent De boire et de bat-tre Et détre un vert ga - lant. 
tal-ent- ed, say we. He candrink and fight and a gal-lant bladecan be.) 


III 


Vive Henri IV is almost the only chanson of this period which 
deserves attention. Neither the age of Louis XIV nor that of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI has left us any historic song worthy 
of presentation. Shall we stop to speak of Malbrough s’en va t’en 
guerre? It is true that this is one of the most widely known songs 
in France up to the present day. Its popularity among the edu- 
cated classes of society is a singular phenomenon. This chanson, 
truly popular, is said to have been brought to the court of Ver- 
sailles by the nurse of the Dauphin, the son of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, a good woman who bore, it is said, a name 
predestined for a nurse, Madame Poitrine. Sung by her to lull 
the royal babe to sleep, the song charmed the august personages 
who heard it. Following their example, all the world repeated 
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it; the town as well as the court was enraptured with it. Beau- 
marchais had the air sung in his “‘Marriage of Figaro” which was 
performed soon after. In short, the song was launched success- 
fully. While it remained popular in the provinces, where numerous 
variants have often been noted, it also continued to be sung in 
the cities by all French men and women from their earliest years. 
No other song has ever been so successful. 

The song is supposed to be France’s revenge upon the cele- 
brated English general, the Duke of Marlborough, for the defeats 
which he had inflicted upon her; but it is not easy to recognize 
the Duke in the personage described in the song. As a matter 
of fact, the song was not originally written with reference to 
Marlborough at all. The same words had already been sung on 
the death of the Duke of Guise! So that this tableau, half serious, 
half comic, of a funeral cortege— “‘to celebrate the memory of a 
hero,” if we may borrow the superscription of Beethoven’s master- 
piece for our trifling chanson, has never been “historic” except in 
a general sense. 

To sum up, from the time of Mazarin, who said of the Pari- 
sians, ““They sing. They will pay for it,” up to the days of 1789, 
when the ladies of the court sang the romances of Grétry with 
much tender feeling, applying them to the misfortunes of Louis 
XVI, there have been written and sung a multitude of chansons 
on subjects of contemporary history. -But they are, for the most 
part, rhymed chronicles belonging to the anecdotal life of the 
nation, rather than works of art, lyrical utterances in which the 
music is made the echo of the national consciousness. These 
latter differ very much from the anecdotic and satirical chansons, 
the consideration of which has led us rather far from the lofty 
principles which we set forth in the beginning of this study. 


IV 


We remarked there that only when it expresses the collective 
sentiment of a nation does music reach its highest power. But 
this sentiment has been restrained, buried too long in the depth 
of the soul of the people, to be able to burst forth sooner in a flood 
of harmony. We must wait until that soul becomes conscious 
of itself, of its personality, of its aspirations. The time is at hand. 
It is in the epoch which we have now reached, the time of the 
French Revolution, that we penetrate to the very heart of our 
subject. The collective sentiment of earlier ages had been essen- 
tially religious. Under the influence of the evolution of ideas and 
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of events it is going to be modified. It will become national. And, 
to begin with, it seems that the expressions of these two forms of 
feeling are going to be intermingled, to be identified, one with 
the other. Michelet, the great expounder of the life of the people 
and of France, has said: ‘“That which characterizes the early days 
of the Revolution is that the various parties become religions.” 
This is true. And the newly acknowledged truths, being set up 
as articles of belief, were thenceforth affirmed, debated and sung 
as such. And what purer or nobler idea was so worthy of inspiring 
beautiful music as that for which the blood of brothers had flowed 
so freely? Liberty, native land, these are the gods which the 
Revolution worshipped. To them it raised temples and statues, 
and to them it sang hymns. The Country has its altar, before 
which the whole of France assembles to offer its vow of conse- 
cration. Never have the words “holy, divine and sacred”’ had a 
like place in the secular speech. “Our native land is the only 
divinity we may worship,” proclaimed one who spoke in the 
name of the people in the menacing days of 1792; and in the same 
days they sang at the Opéra, before the statue of Liberty, Seule 
divinité que le Francais révére (Thou sole divinity whom French- 
men all revere). One orator of the Convention called the pro- 
gressive party La Montagne Sainte (the Holy Hill). Another 
addresses himself to la Sainte Humanité. Rouget de Lisle speaks 
of notre Sainte Constitution. For every one his Marseillaise is 
the chant sacré, the refrain sacré; and when they come to the 
stanza: Amour sacré de la Patrie, quite spontaneously and without 
affectation all bow their heads and bend the knee. 

This fervor, whatever its source may be, is eminently fitted 
to inspire lyric utterance, and no one will be astonished to learn 
that the Revolution found for its national festivals poets and 
musicians who were worthy of translating its lofty aspirations 
into verse and music. There was no need of awaiting the accom- 
plishment of any organization before the collective inspiration 
gave spontaneous birth to songs worthy of the circumstances. 
From the first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, July 14, 1790, 
to that festival of the Federation which united on the Champ de 
Mars before the outdoor altar of La Patrie the representatives of 
all the provinces of France, assembled for the first time in one 
place, the need, immediate and irresistible, made itself felt. 

The preparations for the solemnity were simple in comparison 
with the majesty of the spectacle of such an assemblage. Those 
who made the arrangements had provided for no music but the 
Te Deum. Now, this would not suffice. On this day people 
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must sing in another tongue than Latin, and with accents better 
fitted to express the sentiment that thrilled thousands of hearts 
beating in unison. Even before the approach of the great day a 
young author, who had recently made a brilliant début in the 
theater, and who was soon to become a veritable national poet, 
Marie Joseph Chénier, had written some verses which throbbed 
with this collective sentiment. The verses themselves are a 
religious invocation: 


Dieu du peuple et des rois, des cités, des campagnes, 
De Luther, de Calvin, des enfants d’Israél, 

Dieu que le Guébre adore au pied de ses montagnes 
En invoquant I’astre du ciel; 


Ici sont assemblés, sous ton regard immense, 

De l’empire frangais les fils et les soutiens, 
Célébrant devant toi leur bonheur qui commence, 
Egaux a leurs yeux comme aux tiens. 


Soleil qui, parcourant la route accoutumée, 
Donnes, ravis le jour et régles les saisons, 

Qui, versant des torrents de lumiére enflamée, 
Miris nos fertiles moissons; 


Feu pur, oeil éternel, Ame et ressort du monde, 
Puisses-tu des Francais admirer la splendeur; 
Puisses-tu ne rien voir dans ta course féconde 
Qui soit égal 4 leur grandeur. 


God of peoples and of kings, of cities and of plains 

Of Luther, of Calvin, of the children of Israel, 

God, whom the Gheber adores at the foot of his mountains, 
When he invokes the orb of heaven, 


Here are assembled in thy mighty presence 

The sons and mainstays of imperial France, 

Celebrating before thee the beginning of their happiness, 
Equals in their own sight as in thine. 


O sun, who, running thy accustomed course, 
Givest returning day and rulest the seasons, 
Who, showering down torrents of flaming light, 
Ripenest our fruitful harvests, 


Pure flame, eternal eye, soul and life-spring of the world, 
Mayest thou admire the splendor of the French, 

Mayest thou, in all thy fertile course, see nothing, 
Which equals their grandeur. 


A musician was soon found, who set these beautiful words to 
music, a hymn-like melody supported by majestic chords. His 
name was Jean Francois Gossec. With this beginning destiny 
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assigned to him the mission of composing the repertoire needed 
for the national festivals. Having provided the first models, 
Gossec soon found himself surrounded by a whole Pléiade of 
young composers who co-operated with him in this noble work. 
This historic moment, of capital importance to France and to 
humanity, was also of great significance in the history of French 
music. Until then, although French musicians had been quite 
active, a national school, properly so-called, had never come into 
being. Isolated masters, coming at times from foreign countries 
to Paris, had made their appearance, and had found successors 
from epoch to epoch, producing works representative of their 
times. Thus, by turns, we had (not to go back earlier than the 
seventeenth century), Lully, then Couperin and Rameau, and then 
Gluck, a stranger of Czech origin, not German, who had been 
brought up in the schools of Italy, and who was the culmination 
of the trend and the genius of true French dramatic music. Con- 
tinuing his line, sometimes in the character of rivals, came Pic- 
cinni, Salieri and Sacchini. And finally, just before the period 
we are discussing, there had arisen the charming and ingenious 
school of old masters of French comic opera, Monsigny, Philidor, 
Grétry and others. 

But for musical France none of these constituted a school in 
the true sense of the word. 

This was the situation at the moment when the historic deeds 
we have mentioned were performed. 

Gossec, whom we see at the head of the new movement, was, 
to tell the truth, a man of another generation. Almost sixty 
years of age when the Revolution broke out, he had, until then, 
figured as an artist of the old regime, the author of symphonies, 
of sacred compositions of vast dimensions, as well as of several 
lyric tragedies, in which he had manifested a genius particularly 
well adapted to the stage. For the rest, with a ready welcome 
for bold experiments and for new men, he had declared himself 
a partisan of Mozart and of Gluck when they came to Paris. 
In view of all these facts he was prepared to understand the artistic 
renovation which the general course of events demanded and to 
furnish the first models of the works which this renaissance was 
to produce. His hymns, of which the Chant du 14 Juillet which we 
have just considered, remains the best example, have a quality 
of religious contemplation, and in addition a certain swing and 
movement significant of common action. Their style is evidently 
derived from that of the religious choruses in Gluck’s Alceste 
and the Iphigenias. Could any one at the end of the eighteenth 
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century have found better models? But it is Gluck grown greater, 
less immobile, expressing a more direct sentiment. We shall 
have occasion in the course of this essay to point out a number 
of beautiful examples written by Gossec in this spirit. 

But at his age he could not, through any protracted period, 
remain equal to the task; and, as good fortune would have it, 
he found himself almost immediately surrounded by newcomers, 
young musicians, Frenchmen for the most part, who seconded 
him, continued his work, and in their turn wrote works, some of 
which are among the most beautiful that this period can show. 
Let us just mention here the names of some of the musicians 
who shared in this common effort. They were, besides Catel (a 
pupil of Gossec, quite young when the latter made his first essays 
in the new field), Méhul, one of the most admirable. musicians 
that France has produced, the future composer of Joseph, whose 
début with Euphrosine et Coradin, a powerful work, dates no 
farther back than the year 1790; Cherubini, arrived from Italy 
shortly before the Revolution, promptly developing into a great 
French master and at the same time a model of the purest classic 
art; Lesueur, a precursor of musical romanticism; Dalayrac, 
Berton, Devienne, and others. They were bound together in 
harmonious union, at first to increase the repertoire of national 
music, then to write, each on his own account, various works of 
art. So true is it that this union constituted a veritable French 
school for the first time, that the designation, “‘school,”’ is to be 
understood in every sense of the word, not merely as a group of 
composers working together with a common tendency, but also 
as a real teaching organization. In this epoch, with these masters, 
and in the events in which they were involved, the Conservatoire 
of Paris had its origin; an institution which did not exist before 
this time, and which, since then, has for a century and a quarter 
played an important réle in the matter of artistic orientation 
and musical activity. 

Without dwelling on each individual composer, let us make 
a cursory survey of the most important national festivals which 
were celebrated during the early years of the Revolution, naming, 
as we go, the musical works executed. 

First we have on the anniversary, almost to a day, of the 
fall of the Bastille, in July 1791, another great celebration, which 
drew together all the citizens of Paris. The remains of Voltaire 
had been removed from the tomb where they had hitherto rested, 
to be carried to the Pantheon, the temple over whose portals one 
might read the dedication, but lately inscribed: “A grateful 
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country—to its great men.” This was one of the most characteris- 
tic of the celebrations instituted during the Revolution. The body 
was borne over the ruins of the Bastille. Thence an immense 
procession accompanied Voltaire through the Boulevards of 
Paris to the Pantheon, a long line of march which made the tour 
of almost the whole of what was then the city, with several stations. 
One of these stops was made before the house in which the philoso- 
pher had died, on the quay which to-day bears his name. At 
each halt musical numbers were performed by a large chorus. 
Words had been found in one of Voltaire’s works which suited 
the solemnity of the occasion perfectly, verses written at a time 
when no one, surely, suspected the coming events, the celebration 
of which they would one day be made to grace. It was a simple 
poem, written for a scene in an opera by Rameau on the subject 
of Samson. In this work, in a chorus sung during a popular 
uprising, are found these words: 


Peuple, éveille toi, romps tes fers. 

Remonte 4 ta grandeur premiére. . . 
La liberté t’appelle! 

Peuple fier, tu naquis pour elle. 

Peuple, éveille toi, romps tes fers! 


Ye people, rouse yourselves and break your bonds. 
Arise in grandeur as of old. . . 
*Tis liberty that calls! 
Proud people, you were born for her. 
Ye people, rouse yourselves and break your bonds. 


These verses, breathing the spirit of revolt, the effect of 
which was strengthened by the forceful rhythms of Gossec’s 
music, were sung before the Opéra, then on the Boulevard Saint- 
Martin, and at several other stations. Grouped around the 
triumphal funeral car, choirs of young women all dressed in white 
with pale blue sashes marched with slow steps like an old Greek 
sacrificial embassy. (One of these ribbons, faded with age, is 
preserved in the Musée Carnavalet). They sang verses to a slow, 
sweet melody, pure and classical in style, which Marie Joseph 
Chénier and Gossec had written for them. A band played marches. 
For this band curved trumpets of antique form (everything was 
done in antique style in those days) had been reconstructed, and 
one of the instruments, built for that occasion, may still be seen 
in the museum of the Conservatoire. 

And now we come to an actual funeral event. Mirabeau 
has died. Never before have the people of Paris felt woe so deep. 
They crowd the streets through which the procession passes. 
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There they experience for the first time a musical effect which is 
to be reproduced often, developed, and amplified later on. A 
Marche funébre or Marche lugubre, still by Gossec, is the occasion. 
“The notes, separate and detached, broke the hearer’s heart, 
wrung the bowels of compassion,” said a contemporary witness. 
In fact, this work, in which the trombones, rare instruments then, 
played in gloomy, moaning chords, while the breathless pauses are 
filled with the vibration of the tam-tam, a sound still more sur- 
prising for eighteenth century ears, was the prototype of all those 
marches which, later on, graced works of the greatest renown. 
I do not hesitate, even, to call to mind in this connection, Beet- 
hoven’s immortal Marcia funébre per festeggiare il sovvenire di 
un grande uomo. One must not, of course, compare its profound 
and ample beauty with the brief and summary style of Gossec’s 
piece. Let us, however, render due homage to the latter, for his 
was the inspiration from which the masterpiece was evolved, 
transfigured by the genius of Beethoven but still founded on this 
first model. There is another funeral march of later date, not less 
poignant—that which Berlioz in the guise of Prince Hamlet, 
wrote for a special occasion from the bottom of his own heart 
after his father’s death. We may be sure that Berlioz knew 
nothing of our piece, forgotten as it was in Gossec’s own day. But 
the tradition had lived through the intervening years, and if we 
listen carefully to the anguishing chords and the sobbing rhythms 
of the “Funeral March for the last scene of Hamlet” we find the 
same sentiment, receive the same impression; we recognize even 
the same method of procedure, invented by the classic Gossec, 
unconsciously repeated by the master of musical romanticism. 

Thus the people who lived during the ardent and terrible 
years of the Revolution could hear anew, whenever the occasion 
presented itself, musical works composed for them by masters of 
the art, voicing their aspirations and their varying sentiments, 
and accompanying all the manifestations of their common life. 


V 


But these works of musical skill and learning, however well 
adapted they might be, could not meet every want of the people. 
The people themselves must sing, and there was only one form 
that could satisfy this need,—the chanson. And so it came that 
the chansons multiplied exceedingly in the course of the French 
Revolution. Taken together they form a most enlivening and 
interesting object of study. We may not devote too much time 
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to them here, but we will dwell for a moment on the most cele- 
brated examples, those which have survived and which are 
particularly adapted to recalling the picture of the life of their 
times. 

The first is contemporaneous with those manifestations of 
lyric fervor which we mentioned at the beginning of our consider- 
ation of the revolutionary epoch. It is the Gaira. This, briefly, 
is its history. 

The plan to celebrate the fourteenth of July, 1790, the first 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, by uniting representatives 
from all the provinces of France at Paris in one great Federation, 
had aroused great enthusiasm among the people; but its execution 
met with some resistance on the part of the adherents of the old 
regime. The festival, the scene of which was laid in the Champs 
de Mars, at that time outside of Paris, was organized with diffi- 
culty. To the obstacles presented by the steady inertia of the 
authorities the Parisians bid defiance. They resolved to attend 
to the matter themselves. It was like a picnic for them to go 
out daily to the banks of the Seine and to prepare the grounds. 
Filled with ardor and with confidence, the groups of laborers met 
day after day with the cry of encouragement “(a ira!”’ (That will 
go!) At that period there was a contredanse, frequently played 
at the public balls, the tune of which had become popular, as 
much because of its rhythms as of its title, ““The National Carillon,” 
which was quite suited to the taste of the day. By what mys- 
terious force the saying (a ira and the air of the contredanse 
were associated one with the other will never be known. This 
much is certain,—once the union was established, the success of 
the chanson was assured. Nothing was needed but to keep on 
playing the tune (intended for instruments and for the dance, it 
does not lend itself well to vocal performance) and numerous - 
adaptations of words were forthcoming, rhyming well or ill, 
and all different. The chanson, in all its variants, sticks to the 
original beginning with the words thrice repeated: Ah! ¢a ira, 
ca tra, caira. The rest does not count and has never become 
popular. 

We note in passing, that according to trustworthy contem- 
porary witnesses, the two little words which have had such a 
great career, were introduced into the Parisian slang of that day 
through the imitation of a familiar remark attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin, who, when asked what he thought of the probability 
of success for the American Revolution, responded stubbornly: 
Ca ira! If the Paris street gamin, whoever he was, that first 
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conceived the idea of singing this popular phrase to the tune of 
the contredanse, had taken pains to preserve his name to posterity, 
we would recognize in him the author of the chanson. Remaining 
in ignorance on this point, we may say then, that the author is 
Franklin, the involuntary and astonished collaborator of the player 
of public dance music who composed the air, and who is not anony- 
mous. His name was Bécourt. The fact that the chanson versi- 
fiers (whether their names be Ladré, Dupuis, Déduit, Huron or 
Poirier makes little difference), profiting by the spontaneous 
popularity of the air and the refrain, after July 1790 added words 
in their own fashion, gives them no title to the authorship of 
Ca ira, to which some of them make pretensions. The (a ira is 
the work of the people. 

It is, in any case, a product essentially Parisian; but it spread 
immediately over the whole of France. Its hopeful words rendered 
it worthy, for some years, of expressing the aspirations of the 
nation. This song, as Michelet remarked, was a viaticum, a 
wayfarer’s stay and support, like the proses sung by the pilgrims, 
who, in true revolutionary fashion, built the cathedrals of Chartres 
and Strassbourg in the Middle Ages. The Parisian sang it in an 
impulsive tempo and with violent vivacity. Itinerant bands 
animated the workmen, who, while they levelled the terrain, sang 
this leveller’s song: Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ca ira. Celut qui s’éléve on 
V'abaissera (He who exalts himself shall be abased). Because of 
its instrumental character it had been promptly arranged for 
military bands. It was played on the march, for parades, and at 
civic celebrations. The band of the National Guard of Paris, 
under its Lieutenant Bandmaster, Gossec, performed it before the 
Tuileries in the presence of the King, and on the very grounds of 
the building oceupied by the Convention. Thus the (a ira 
became a sort of official chant of the Revolution in its be- 
ginnings. And, as we shall shortly see, it was the abuse of the 
song which determined in a measure the composition of the true, 
definitive national air of France. It remained, nevertheless, 
until the end of the century, one of the “cherished airs of the 


Republicans.” 
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pas, on— les_romp’- ra, pas, on— les— bril’- ra! Ah! ga i- 


ra, ca i- -ra, ga i - ra. a-ris-to-crat? &— la lan - ter- ne! Ah! ¢a i- 


ra, ¢a i-ra, ca i - ra, Les a-ris-to-crat’? on— les pen- dra! Ah! ga i - 


Another characteristic chanson of the Revolution, the Car- 
magnole, was likewise Parisian. It belongs to another period, 
the most troubled, possibly the most terrible, of the Revolution; 
for it.came into being on the morrow of the events of the 10th of 
August, 1792, when, under the menace of a foreign invasion, the 
royal power was overthrown by a popular uprising, and when 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, having fled from the Tuileries, 
were imprisoned in the tower of the Temple. The popular hatred 
finds emphatic utterance in certain stanzas of the chanson, which 
has no literary merit whatever, the author of which remains utterly 
unknown,—some cart-tail rhymster, doubtless, who did not see 
fit to disclose his identity. 

The melody of the Carmagnole is no less anonymous than the 
words. It certainly antedates the words and has all the earmarks 
of a true folk-song, the tune of a round dance, like those of which 
oral tradition has preserved examples, often quite charming, in 
all the provinces of France. Its refrain: Dansons la Carmagnole 
(Let us dance the Carmagnole), aids us in fixing its origin. Grétry 
speaks of “the Carmagnole, which came to us from the harbor of 
Marseilles.” It is, accordingly, one of those familiar chansons 
which the men from Marseilles brought to Paris with the Marseil- 
laise. Its name, Carmagnole, was applied in the South to the 
natives of Piedmont, who, every Spring, coming from Carmagnola 
or elsewhere, crossed the Alps to help the French farmers gather 
in the harvest, the vintage and the olive crop. These strangers, 
without doubt, “danced the Carmagnole” with the daughters of 
Provence, just as in other parts of the country one danced the 
Bourbonnaise, the Médconnaise, the Auvergnate. Their refrain, 
entirely peaceable, was quite naturally carried to Paris by the 
volunteers from Marseilles who were soon to be involved in the 
decisive events which followed. Thus it became known in the 
capital and was associated with new words, which did not always 
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agree with its amiable, sprightly character, altogether pacific 
and not at all revolutionary. 
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There is a third chanson, which is worthy of mention here, 
by reason, firstly, of the great popularity which it enjoyed, and 
also because of the particular circumstances of its origin. The 
(a ira and the Carmagnole are, as we have said, songs of Paris. 
But there is another French city which enjoys the privilege of being 
the cradle of two songs most characteristic of the national spirit, 
one of them the most illustrious of all. This city is Strassbourg. 

It is a singular conjunction. The authors of these two songs 
written in the Alsatian capital are two men, who, without being 
personally acquainted with each other, exhibit almost fraternal 
resemblances. Neither of them was a poet or a musician by pro- 
fession. They were simply educated and enlightened spirits, 
men of taste, who loved to write, but who had never, under the 
old regime, composed verses or music except for their own pleasure. 
Both had embraced the military career and were, at the time when 
these events took place, officers in staff corps, assigned to the 
Army of the Rhine. And finally both came from the same province 
near Alsace, the Franche-Comté. One of them, Rouget de Lisle, 
born at Lons-le-Saulnois (Jura) was, in 1792, a captain of engineers, 
stationed at Strassbourg. The other, whose name is less cele- 
brated, belonged to the medical service in the same city as a 
surgeon-major. He was born at Champlette (Haute-Saéne) and 
his name was A. S. Boy. 
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We shall take up presently the work of Rouget de Lisle. Let 
us first say a few words about that of Boy. 

It is a chanson in three stanzas, composed according to the 
usage of the time, to a well-known air: Veillons au salut de l’empire. 
Note in passing that the word “empire” did not mean that the 
song was dedicated intentionally to the imperial rule. The 
chanson is dated 1791. Boy died in 1795, and we need not remind 
the reader that the Empire of Napoleon was not proclaimed until 
1804. The author, who had gone through his classical course at 
college, simply used the word “empire”’ in its Latin acceptation: 
imperium, state, nation. But with how strong an accent of con- 
viction he pronounces in his first stanza the word “Liberty!” 
The tune to which he adapted his verses, an ariette from an 
opéra-comique by Dalayrac, a really trifling air, is truly trans- 
figured, magnified, illumined by them. Thanks to this conviction, 
the chanson Veillons au salut de l’empire endured with honor 
throughout all the revolutionary years, and was many a time 
associated, without being eclipsed, with the immortal Marseillaise, 
the consideration of which we reach at last. 


VI 


The history of the Marseillaise constitutes a chapter of 
general history which deserves to be universally known. No other 
song has ever played such a part in the life of humanity. A century 
and a quarter have rolled by and its light has not paled. It appears 
to all, even to-day, in greater splendor than ever. The history 
of the song is as beautiful as the song itself. We must let the work 
come to life again before our eyes as we relate its history in outline. 

The hymn destined to become the national air of France was 
composed—the date is significant—on the first day of the war 
between France and the empires beyond the Rhine, the same war, 
which, uninterrupted except by various periods of truce, broke 
out again involving almost all the nations of the world, and 
which has just been terminated. And in the course of this world 
war of the twentieth century this French song of 1792 has been 
the call to arms to which all the allied nations have responded. 

The author of the Marseillaise, as we have said and as all the 
world knows, was the engineer captain, Rouget de Lisle. Having 
spent the first two years of the Revolution at Paris, he was sent 
to Strassbourg in 1791, there to fulfill the obligations of his rank. 
An amiable man, a good musician, who had already tried his poetic 
gifts in works which have not remained unknown, he was received 
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upon his arrival in Alsace in the social circle that gathered in the 
home of the mayor of Strassbourg, Frederick Dietrich, a man of 
means, active and full of generous ideas. Soon after his arrival 
Rouget de Lisle wrote, at the instigation of the Mayor, for a 
fraternal celebration in 1791 in honor of the adoption of the 
Constitution, the words of a “Hymn to Liberty.” This was set 
to music by Pleyel and was sung by the people of Strassbourg 
on the Place d’ Armes (to-day the Place Kleber). Those were still 
days of beautiful illusions. It seemed that the Revolution was 
going to end in a grand, general embrace. Alas! Time was not 
long in giving the lie to these generous hopes. The strife of parties 
became more and more violent. The foreigner began to interfere, 
and soon all Europe was on fire. 

On the 20th of April, 1792, France declared war on the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. 

On the morning of the 25th of April the news reached Strass- 
bourg. 

It was proclaimed immediately by the mayor and the 
municipality, who organized a procession, entirely military, 
through the streets and squares. The column, composed of de- 
tachments from all the regiments garrisoned in Strassbourg, was 
led by artillery escorted by the cavalry of the National Guard. 
Regimental bands preceded the authorities and another detach- 
ment of cavalry brought up the rear. A halt was made on each 
of the principal squares. Each time, the Mayor on horseback 
and his secretary read the declaration of war in French and in 
German. The drums beat flourishes and the bands, without in- 
terruption, played (a ira, and again (a ira and always (a ira. 
This air, too well-known, repeated with the insistence of obsession, 
may have seemed out of place on so solemn an occasion to men 
of taste, but this was a mere detail which was lost from sight in 
the host of impressions called forth by the spectacle viewed as a 
whole. 

Everywhere people discussed the events that the morrow 
would witness. Phrases originating in the clubs became bywords 
throughout the city, such as the following, taken from a procla- 
mation addressed by the “‘Society of the Friends of the Constitu- 
tion” to the people of Strassbourg. 


To arms, citizens! The standard of war has been unfurled; the 
signal has been given. We must fight, conquer, or die. 

To arms, citizens! If we persist in being free all the powers of 
Europe will see their sinister plots crumble. Let them tremble, then, 
these crowned despots. The light of liberty will shine for all men. 
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Show yourselves true sons of liberty, hasten to be victorious, scatter 
the armies of the tyrants! ... 

March on! Let us be free until we draw our latest breath, and let 
our vows be constant for the welfare of our native land and for the 
happiness of the human race. 


To end this day of patriotic celebration the Mayor gave a 
grand dinner to all residents of note, both civil and military, in 
his house on the Place de Broglie, the family residence, situated 
in the part of the town where for many years the Alsatian nobility 
had established their residences. There the families of Wurmser, 
Vendenheim, Landsberg, .Wangen de Geroldseck, had their 
ancient halls. To this very day, although the old structures no 
longer exist, this has remained the most brilliant quarter of Strass- 
bourg. Rouget de Lisle lived near by, on the rue de la Mésange, 
a short, narrow street, bordered by old houses with gables and 
great square chimneys of a type which may still be seen in certain 
quarters of the Alsatian capital. The seat of the Barons of Ber- 
stett, built in the sixteenth century, rose opposite him. 

The names of a number of the guests at this historic repast 
have been preserved. There were present, beside the host, 
Generals Victor de Broglie, Achille du Chastellet, and d’Aiguillon; 
Captains Rouget de Lisle and Caffarelli du Falga; two lieutenants, 
Masclet of the Adjutant General’s Department and Desaix, the 
future hero of Marengo. Of the residents of the town there were 
Frederick and Maurice Engelhardt; the host’s sons, Albert and 
Frederick, the older of whom had beeri since 1791 the commandant 
of the Enfants de la Patrie, the second having enlisted a few days 
before; and finally two young nieces, and, as it appears, their 
mother, the mayor’s sister-in-law. It was like a farewell dinner, 
like a knight’s vigil over his armor. Several of the guests were 
preparing to depart for their posts of duty. In four months, after 
the 10th of August, they were to be scattered at Wissembourg, 
at Huningue, in the gorges of Porrentruy with the Army of 
Belgium. 

Of what did they speak at first? Who can guess? Of ap- 
proaching battles, of victories and glories to come. For all were 
filled with confidence and with enthusiasm; filled with impatience 
also. The words Enfants de la Patrie cropped up often in the course 
of the conversation. This was the designation of the battalions 
of young volunteers, notably of that of Strassbourg, commanded 
by the son of Dietrich. And phrases in the style of the day re- 
curred continually: “Aux armes, citoyens! The standard of war 
has been unfurled, the signal has been given! Toarms! Let them 
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tremble, then, these crowned despots. March on! Let us be 
free until we draw our latest breath! ... March on!” 

As the dinner continued the company became more animated. 
The champagne was brought on and the cups went round. The 
ladies, wearying of politics, demanded another subject. Music 
was made the topic of discussion. But the idea of war, persisting 
in spite of all, thrust itself into the musical conversation. The 
subject of patriotic songs was broached. 

All the songs sung by the people came from Paris and were 
really too mediocre. What, after all, was this (a ira, for instance, 
which had been dinned all day into one’s ears, while Dietrich was 
making his importunate speeches? A public dance tune, lively 
and vulgar. Dietrich, well brought up, was indignant at its 
unmerited success. ‘“‘Ah what!” said he. “Is there no one who 
will lift up his voice to let us hear a real national song? Is there, 
here, in Strassbourg, no poet, no musician who can compose a 
hymn of war, the war song of the Army of the Rhine, the really 
martial rhythm of which will better fit the cadence of the march 
of battalions ready to depart than a contredanse tune? What 
could be done to call forth this much needed product?” The 
mayor at first thought of instituting a competition. “Yes, that 
is it,” said he. ‘Tomorrow the public press will announce it, and 
the municipal council will award a prize to the best composition 
submitted.” 

But suddenly another idea came into his head. Turning 
toward the Captain, and speaking in a tone of benevolent author- 
ity, he addressed him: “But you, M. de Lisle, you who speak the 
language of the gods, who play the harp of Orpheus, do you do 
this for us. Find a beautiful song for this warrior-people, that 
arises on all sides at the call of the country in danger, and you will 
have deserved well of the nation!’’ Rouget de Lisle concealed 
himself, played the modest man. But everyone approved highly 
of Dietrich’s idea. The generals seconded him. The young 
ladies, who had often made music with the youthful officer, were 
insistent. The whole gathering was in a state of extraordi- 
nary emotion. The champagne was passed and repassed, and 
the glasses were refilled without interruption. At last the party 
broke up. 

The freshness of the night air brought the fervid ideas in 
Rouget de Lisle’s head into equilibrium again. He found himself 
in an unusually excited frame of mind. After such a day, after 
such a display of popular enthusiasm and patriotic emotion, he 
was sorely troubled. The champagne, of which he had drunk 
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deeply (he confessed it later), did not fail to contribute its share 
to his uneasiness. 

His house on the rue de la Mésange was but a few steps off. 
He entered and mounted to his chamber, the thoughts seething in 
his brain. His violin lay on the table. He seized it and ran off 
a few arpeggios. The formulas of the all-pervasive enthusiasm 
of the day thrust themselves with imperious insistence into his 
consciousness. “To arms, citizens! The standard of war has been 
unfurled; the signal has been given. To arms!” His fingers ran 
over the strings. Mysterious fragments of song vibrated under 
his bow, “March on! Let us be free until we draw our latest 
breath!’ Little by little the melodic formula crystallized. Verses, 
in which the words heard in the speeches of the day recur, asso- 
ciated themselves, as if of their own accord, with the music. He 
took note successively of the essential phrases of the first stanza, 
“paying attention to the words” he tells us later on, “‘only so far 
as was necessary to observe the order which they must follow in 
the melody.” Then he sat down and in one heat wrote the five 
succeeding stanzas. After which, spent with fatigue and emotion, 
he threw himself upon his bed and fell into a deep sleep. 

The day had long since broken when he awoke at six o’clock 
that April morning. When he arose, the fresh air of Spring and 
the joyous freshness of the morning dissipated the last traces of 
the fog in his brain. As he arose from his bed, his eye caught, upon 
his desk, the notes written the night before, the remembrance of 
which already seemed like a dream. He seized the papers and 
re-read them in fevered astonishment. He could not remain at 
home. He went out, repairing first to the house of his friend 
Masclet, an officer on the staff of Victor de Broglie, one of the 
guests of the preceding evening. ‘‘Dietrich’s proposal prevented 
me from sleeping last night,’”’ said de Lisle. “I spent the time 
trying to sketch out his war song, and even to set it to music. 
Read it, and tell me what you think of it. Then I will sing it for 
you.” Masclet read and listened, not less astonished and unde- 
cided. He made a few suggestions to his friend, having him alter 
two lines, the last of the stanza: Amour sacré de la Patrie. In 
spite of the early hour de Lisle resolved to wait no longer, but to 
visit Dietrich at once. The latter had just arisen and was found 
in his garden. Surprised by the prompt response to his proposal, 
he cast his eye over the paper and said, “Let us go into the salon 
and I will try the air over on the harpsichord. At first sight I 
judge that it must be either very good or very poor.’”’ The beauty 
of the melody struck him immediately. He called his wife and 
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bade her write to the guests of the previous evening, inviting them 
to dine again that same day, and announcing to them that he had 
an important communication to make. Surely it was an important 
communication, but the guests mistook his meaning and supposed 
that Dietrich had received despatches from the army and was 
going to give them the news. And so, to pique their curiosity, the 
mayor at first declined to tell them anything. They sat down 
to dinner and the conversation again turned to the topics of the 
preceding day. History tells us that with the dessert, the cham- 
pagne appeared again. 

Then Dietrich arose and in his ringing tenor voice, accom- 
panied by his niece, he sang 


Allons enfants de la patrie! ... 


The immortal hymn was created. Nothing, henceforth, would 
arrest its mighty onward march. 

Arranged immediately for a military band, the war song of 
Rouget de Lisle was executed for the first time in public at a 
final review of the forces departing from Strassbourg, which took 
place on the Sunday immediately following the composition, 
April 29, 1792, on the Place d’Armes. It has been related that in 
marching to the new strains of the music the soldiers felt them- 
selves seized with a sudden ardor. ‘‘What devil of an air is 
this?” they asked. “One would say it had a mustache!” 

The following month the Strassbourg printer, Dannbach, 
published it under the title, “War Song for the Army of the Rhine,” 
words and melody, the latter embellished at the close with a 
singular little ritornell for the violin, in rococo style, which betrays 
the hand of the amateur. Then, no one knows how, the song was 
transported southward, and was sung at Marseilles at a banquet 
of the volunteer battalion, which in July marched through France 
from that city to Paris. Enthused by the accents in which they 
found an echo of their own sentiments, these warm-blooded men 
adopted it as their rallying song. They made it popular, first 
along the line of march, from the Rhéne as far as the Seine, and 
then in the capital itself. By reason of this propagation Rouget 
de Lisle’s song, composed by the banks of the Rhine, was spread 
throughout the world, first as the “Hymn of the Men of Mar- 
seilles,”” and finally as ““The Marseillaise.” 

As a matter of fact, the song embraces in itself portions of 
the genius of all the regions of France. Composed by a sturdy 
son of the Franche-Comté in that Alsatian land of serious and 
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profound thinkers on the first day of the greatest war of modern 
times, almost within sight of the enemy, amid the people into 
whose hands the safety of the nation was entrusted, and after 
liberal bumpers of Champagne, that sparkling and stirring wine 
of France, the national hymn was not yet achieved. It lacked 
one last element, the sunlight of the South. When this new agent 
had entered into the composition, the work was perfect; the song, 
overflowing with life, was ready to march to the deliverance of 
the world. 

There have been attempts, quite unjust, to deny to Rouget 
de Lisle the glory of having himself uttered this cry of the con- 
science of France. He has been accused of not being the author 
of the Marseillaise. We cannot stop here to engage in a discussion, 
which after all, no longer has an object. For no one, in fact, to-day 
maintains this proposition, whose promoters, whoever they were, 
have never offered the guarantees necessary to a quiet, impartial 
debate. They were always the adversaries of the ideas symbolized 
by this song, either in France, where before becoming a national 
hymn, the Marseillaise long remained the symbol of a party, 
and the opposition would have been glad to tarnish the purity 
of its origin by having it appear that it was borrowed from a 
religious chant—or in Germany where one had every reason in 
the world for not wanting such a beautiful song to be the work 
of a Frenchman. But none of these pretensions has been confirmed 
by facts, while the validity of the attribution to Rouget de Lisle 
is attested by historic witnesses of most positive worth. It is 
quite true that the theme of the Marseillaise has been found in 
numerous other musical compositions, but they are all of later 
date than our song, and their use of the melody, far from being 
unfavorable to the cause of the true author, only confirms the 
prestige which the illustrious hymn enjoyed from the time of its 
first appearance. Even masters like Schumann and Richard 
Wagner did not disdain to introduce the French theme in certain 
of their compositions. But it is not the use of the Marseillaise 
in the “Two Grenadiers” or the “Carnival of Venice” which 
proves that Rouget de Lisle was not the author; and the practice 
sanctioned by such masters was only the result of a tradition 
inaugurated by more obscure musicians. All of them, in view of 
a popularity so immediate and so universal, believed themselves 
authorized to borrow it, which was, in fact, a mark of homage. 
But, although it appeared to belong to the whole world, the song 
was the product of a single head, and that head was Rouget 
de Lisle’s. 
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VII 


Let us go, as rapidly as possible, over the other songs asso- 
ciated with public life during the first Republic. Their connection 
with the general course of history is so intimate that at certain 
times we shall find that they have a bearing on our musical 
institutions themselves. Thus we shall witness the celebration 
of a revolutionary festival which in itself had no further conse- 
quences, but which coincided with the creation of a work as durable 
as any, namely the Conservatoire, and the songs prepared for this 
celebration were, if not the cause, at any rate the occasion of the 
founding of this institution. 

The Conservatoire is the direct issue of the national festivals. 
On the morrow of the fall of the Bastille, the regiment of the 
Gardes Frangaises having been dissolved, the band of this body 
was reorganized under the administration of a civil functionary, 
Sarrette, and under the musical direction of Gossec. It became 
the band of the National Guard. In this capacity it took part 
in all the celebrations. Not sufficiently numerous for the vast 
productions which it was the ambition of the epoch to give, it 
added a group of pupils to its effectives and thus became the 
music school of the National Guard. In 1793, after four years 
of practise, it had stood the test sufficiently well to justify its 
pretensions to become a state institution. 

On the 17th of Brumaire of the year II, accordingly, the band 
under the leadership of its chief appeared before the Convention 
asking to be taken under its patronage. By a marvellous coinci- 
dence, it happened that on that very day the Convention was 
deliberating upon the celebration of a festival which was to take 
place two days later, and which is known in history as the Festival 
of Reason. The musicians of the National Guard, wishing to give 
the Convention a sample of their abilities, played, in open session, 
a “Hymn to Liberty,” which they had intended for an approaching 
celebration. They were applauded and the piece was requested 
for the festival at that moment in preparation. Then, without 
delaying, the Convention decreed that the Music School of the 
National Guard should become the “National Institute of Music,” 
a name which, two years later, was changed to Conservatoire. 

Thus it was that the first public manifestation of the life of 
this great institution, was consecrated to a participation, in the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame, in the justly decried Festival of 
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Reason. Save for the incident which has just been related, this 
festival was of no further significance among the celebrations 
which are most important from our present point of view. Even 
the music dedicated to its observance has been lost. 

But soon there came a day which was more favorable to the 
collaboration of musical art. It was the day of the Festival of 
the Supreme Being. Its story constitutes a chapter of a veritable 
musical novel. 

But first we must relate an incident which occurred at the 
Conservatoire shortly after the Festival of Reason. Sarrette, 
thinking that the time was ripe for manifesting advanced opinions, 
had gone at the head of a detachment of the National Guard 
to lock up, and forbid worship in, the church of Gagny, a village 
in the environs of Paris, where Gossec had a country house. 
But he had no sense for the opportuneness of his act, which, to 
say the least, we cannot qualify as anything else than imprudent. 
At the very moment when he committed it, the reaction against 
the anti-religious excesses began to make itself felt. On his 
return to Paris he was arrested. 

In the meantime Robespierre proposed and brought about 
the vote for the Festival of the Supreme Being. This was to be 
entirely religious in character and at the same time popular and 
national. Music held a very important place in his program. 
But what to do when the Director of the Conservatoire was behind 
the bars? The professors, Cherubini, Lesueur, Catel, and the 
others, demanded his liberation and obtained it, not without 
effort. Later on, at a time when it was not wise to awaken 
recollections of this kind, this Gascon, Sarrette, set afloat the 
rumor that he had been arrested because one of the pupils of 
the horn class had played on his horn the royalist air, ““O Richard, 
O my King!” The truth was very different. It was for an 
outburst of excessive revolutionary spirit, and not for an inci- 
dent which might be called reactionary, that Sarrette had been 
jailed. 

Be that as it may, the celebration of which he had to organize 
the musical part, set on foot the entire musical resources of Paris. 
It even revealed such resources where they had never been sus- 
pected. Robespierre had wished that the entire people should 
unite its voice with the professional musicians. The professors 
of the Conservatoire answered this audacious invitation. Here is 
the letter, signed with the greatest names that the French school 
could muster at the end of the eighteenth century, which, with 
one accord, they wrote to the Convention: 
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Representatives of the people: 

The National Convention, when it decreed festivals worthy of the 
majesty of the people, called upon all the arts to contribute to their 
magnificence. 

Music has so active a share in these celebrations through the 
character which it impresses upon them, that the Institute cannot fail 
to be deeply penetrated by the sublime functions which it is to fulfill. 

It considers not only the riches which the art of music should con- 
tribute to these celebrations, and the pupil musicians which it ought to 
produce for the Republic under all circumstances. There is another 
function, more honorable still, to which it is pledged: that of transmitting 
to the people the songs and hymns which have been chosen for conse- 
cration to the public festivals. 

The void left by the suppression of the ritual of fanaticism ought 
to be filled by the songs of liberty, and the people ought to enhance by 
their voices the solemnity of the festivals dedicated to the virtues 


honored by the Republic. 

Simple airs will be composed. The members of the Institute will 
repair to the primary schools in the several wards. The people, and its 
most interesting part—the hope of the Nation—will then learn the 
hymns which are to be performed at the celebrations. 

Then the free French people will prove to enslaved Germany and 
Italy that it too possesses the genius of this art, but that it consecrates 
it to singing liberty only. Let the despots tremble. With a national 
song Frenchmen have more than once redoubled their valor in battle; 
and they were songs of the people which animated the courage that has 
shattered the tyrant’s throne. 

The accents of liberty always precede its standards. 

In the name of the National Institute of Music: 


composer; MéHuL, composer; Gossec, composer; Da- 
LAYRAC, composer; SARRETTE; CATEL, composer; P. Ropes, violin; 
DEVIENNE, composer; HERMANN, clavecinist; Lerévre, clarinet; 
Oz1, bassoon; VENy, secretary; Bucu, horn; SALLANTIN, oboe; L. 
JADIN, composer; Matuigv, serpent; Hucor, flute; Levasseur, 
violoncello; F. DuverNoy, horn; Buastvus, violin. 


Gossec and Chenier had composed the “Hymn to the Su- 
preme Being,” a vast choral and orchestral fresco, the execution 
of which they had assigned to the chorus of professional artists, 
already numerous. But five days before the celebration, Robes- 
pierre, exhibiting that imperious will which he had displayed from 
the beginning, and not wishing, for reasons of policy, to give too 
important a place to a poet who was not of his party, M. J. 
Chenier, required that the hymn be rewritten in simpler form and 
to other words, and that it be sung by citizens, men and women 
of Paris requisitioned in their respective wards. And the tour de 
force was carried out. An “occasional” poet (never was the term 
more applicable) appeared very opportunely, and offered a new 
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poem. For this poem Gossec improvised a unison song, a very 
simple melody which could be easily memorized by the crowd. 
In addition, the celebration was to be terminated by a performance 
of the Marseillaise, likewise sung by all the people, but to other 
words than those of Rouget de Lisle, words written to suit the 
circumstances. It was necessary to bring into accord the thous- 
ands, the tens of thousands of Parisian voices. How was this 
to be done? Very simply. The people were made to rehearse! 

By order of the authorities the forty-eight wards of the city 
assembled, on the eve of this festival, “everything which had a 
voice, a heart, and blood in its veins,”’ as Berlioz said later. And 
the forty-eight musicians, the most famous—Méhul, Cherubini, 
Lesueur, Kreutzer, Dalayrac, and all the rest—armed with 
violins or accompanied by singers, applied themselves to the task 
of teaching the people, who were surely unable to read music, 
the new Hyman to the Supreme Being and the national song which 
was to be the fitting conclusion of the festival. 

And on the next day at the celebration in the Tuileries, 
Gossec’s hymn rolled forth, borne by the three thousand voices 
of the ward delegates, and a little later on the Champs de Mars 
the national air was thundered out by one hundred and fifty 
thousand voices in unison! Surely, we have never heard such a 
concert, and we may confidently marvel at the effect which it 
must have produced. 

Grétry called the music of the Revolution “cannon shot 
music.” The expression may be taken literally. Not only did 
this immense populace sing with one voice, held together by the 
baton of an orchestra leader, but also, to the thunder of the last 
refrain, the drums began to beat and to roll and salvos of artillery 
roared a mighty accompaniment to the harmonious tumult. 

Gossec won lasting renown by conducting this immense 
musical action. For many years his greatest title to glory was 
his authorship of the Hymn to the Supreme Being. 

In addition to this the Spring of the year 1794 was fruitful 
in beautiful products of national lyric art, for it is hardly a month 
after the celebration we have just described that we find a new 
song, the most celebrated and the finest after the Marseillaise, 
that the epoch produced, the Chant du Départ. 

The Chant du Départ, the words by Marie Joseph Chénier, 
the music by Méhul, has been justly called “the mobilization song 
of the year II.” The poem, in verses of great beauty, lets the 
various representatives of the nation speak by turns, the mothers 
say farewell to their sons as they depart for the front, the girls 
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pledge themselves to wed none but faithful servants of their 
country, the children think of the day when they may have 
to close the eyelids of their beloved dead, the soldiers vow to 
return with victorious arms, and the entire people proclaims its 
sovereign will not to lay down its arms until the enemy is destroyed. 

It has been related (and this is all that is known about the 
origin of the song) that the words were communicated to Méhul 
one evening when all the professors of the National Institute of 
Music were gathered together in the salon of their Director, and 
that carried away by a sudden inspiration when he heard them, 
the young master sketched the main outline of the piece as he 
leaned on the marble of the chimney piece,—a tradition which has 
nothing improbable about it, for the song has all the more ex- 
cellent marks of an improvisation, spontaneity, freshness, im- 
mediate utterance. It is a trumpet call, a war cry, which found 
an instantaneous echo in the hearts of the French people. Per- 
formed for the first time on the fourth anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastille, on the 14th of July, 1794, it spread immediately 
among the people fighting for life and for liberty. And when, one 
hundred and twenty years later, the battle recommenced, the 
Chant du Départ was there, more beautiful, more brilliant, more 
vibrant than it appeared even in the years immediately after its 
glorious birth. 

The celebrations of national festivals continued up to the 
time of the Consulate and the first Empire, and music did not 
cease to fill a large place in them. After Gossec, who was growing 
old, and who gradually withdrew from active life, the younger 
masters whose names we know took turns at enriching the re- 
pertoire. Méhul followed the Chant du Départ with other fine 
songs in a popular form, awaiting his opportunity to produce one 
last composition of the largest proportions which we shall shortly 
cite as the crowning work of this lyric ensemble. Napoleon’s 
victory in Italy inspired Lesueur to the production of the Triwm- 
phal Song of the Republic, proud in its bearing, and brilliant as 
befitted its subject. Cherubini, as a prelude to his later religious 
compositions, wrote his Hymn to the Pantheon in the loftiest 
style, as well as his imposing Funeral Hymn to the Memory of 
General Hoche, a veritable masterpiece. Catel wrote Hymns to 
Victory. Berton, Martini, and also Lesueur, Méhul and Cherubini 
wrote divers hymns to labor as well as songs for the celebration 
of various events in human life (hymns to Agriculture, to Youth, 
to Old Age, to Hymen, etc.), and Grétry, well advanced in years, 
did not hesitate to summon his fellow citizens to dance the Round 
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for the Planting of the Liberty Tree. The last manifestations of 
this national, artistic activity were those which gave birth to the 
vastest works. In the year 1800, two events were celebrated at 
the Invalides, and Méhul and Lesueur created for these occasions 
two great musical compositions, one for three choirs and three 
orchestras, the other for four, which are veritable monuments of 
sonorous architecture. Their value lies not only in their grandeur 
of form, but even more in the sincere and profound sentiment 
which inspired them. Thus the National Song of July 14, 1800, by 
Méhul has, toward the close of its development, a simple little 
chorus for women’s voices, accompanied by harps and a horn, 
which like the cupola choruses of Parsifal, resounding from the 
heights of the dome which to-day covers the remains of Napoleon, 
floated over the heads of the listening host in smooth, gentle, 
mysterious harmonies to the words 


Les fils sont plus grands que les péres 
Et nos cceurs n’en sont point jaloux. 


The sons are greater than the fathers, 
Yet our hearts feel no jealous pang. 


For the significance of its words as well as for the impressive 
beauty of its music, this song of the pacified Revolution would 
deserve a revival to-day to express the sentiment of affectionate 
gratitude which we all feel for those who, worthy continuators of 
those heroic times, have fought and died for a cause eternally great. 

Thus, in these ten active and tormented years of French 
history, music is found in daily association with the events of 
national life. There, beyond a doubt, the art found a source of 
fertile inspiration. Later on this union became less close. The 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” prevailed. We cannot be too sure 
that this difference of orientation did not have a detrimental 
effect on the sincerity of the works produced. 

In any case, the nineteenth century has known no efflorescense 
of works of national art analogous to that of the last ten years 
of the eighteenth. Not that the example set by that period has 
been completely lost from sight, but that only by way of exception, 
at greater intervals, do we find works of art issuing resolutely 
from the collective inspiration. 

The period of the Empire and that of the Restoration have, 
in reality, produced nothing in this genre. 

The Revolution of 1830, reviving memories which had not 
been completely stifled, induced a few poets and musicians to 
take up again and to amplify the noble traditions which these 
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memories recalled. Thus in 1830, for the anniversary of the 
July days, Victor Hugo wrote his beautiful verses: 


Ceux qui pieusement sont morts pour la patrie 


Gloire 4 notre France éternelle! 
Gloire 4 ceux qui sont morts pour elle! 


Those who in pious love have for their country died 
Glory to France, forever cherished! 
Glory to those who for her perished! 

Herold was the first to write music for this touching poem 
which stands as a definitive expression of a permanent sentiment; 
than which none better could be found after 1914 to sing our 
renewed sorrow. In fact, the verses of Victor Hugo have been 
taken up again in our days by a great many musicians who have 
nowhere found a better text for their harmonies, expressing the 
present woe of the nation weeping for its heroes. 

Nor has the greatest French musician of the same epoch, 
Hector Berlioz, escaped their noble influence. It was to celebrate 
the same memorable events that he composed and led the per- 
formance, at the dedication of the July Column, of his Symphonie 
funébre et triomphale, the worthy sister of his Requiem. This 
latter work itself was conceived in connection with the commemor- 
ation of another national event, in honor of the soldiers fallen in 
battle in the African wars. These are most beautiful models of 
what has been justly called monumental music. 

Great national upheavals always give birth spontaneously to 
the loftiest inspirations. 

In 1870, during the siege of Paris, César Franck, who, 
although of Belgian birth, did not seek to avoid the dangers 
incurred by his compatriots by adoption, one hopeful day read 
a poem which proclaimed the approaching deliverance of the 
heroic city, and in the ardor of his enthusiasm set it to music. 
Alas! the hope was not to be realized. Paris was not rescued at 
that time, and the work, after its purpose was so cruelly frustrated, 
could not be offered to the public. It was discovered, unpublished, 
among Franck’s papers more than twenty-five years after his 
death. It was performed in 1915 amid scenes of anguish analogous 
to those which had inspired its creation. The ode, Paris, appeared 
to equal in beauty The Beatitudes, the composition of which 
Franck had interrupted to compose the ode. Could we mention 
a more beautiful example of music suggested by the national 
sentiment? 
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Still subject to these same influences, Gounod conceived his 
Gallia, a work in his noblest style; and M. Saint-Saéns wrote his 
proud Marche Héroique, dedicated to the memory of a great 
artist who had died for France, Henri Regnault; and a little 
later Bizet sketched the broad lines of his overture, Patrie. 

We could multiply these instances, even though they are 
not as numerous as we might wish. We cannot, in this connection, 
refrain from expressing regret that this revival has been so little 
encouraged in our days by the powers that be. It is only too true 
that the art of national music, to which the men of the Revolution 
gave such efficacious and powerful support, has not found the 
same favor and encouragement in the twentieth century. How- 
ever, the time is not yet come to take account of the works to 
which the last war has inspired our poets and musicians. Let us 
end this exposition with the simple statement that the need for 
music of an epoch which has been thrilled with emotions so 
vehement and intense has scarcely found satisfaction except in 
the works of the past, notably in the Marseillaise, which has 
gained a renewed prestige among all nations of the world, and 
also in certain chansons of a lively sentiment at times, but in an 
inferior style, where inspiration does not rise to the high level of 
the feelings which would have sought utterance in other tones. 
To be sure, we have masters who have attempted to serve with 
a higher type of art the cause for which each wished to fight with 
his own weapons. Ideas of this kind have been written down upon 
numerous pages worthy of honor; but (perhaps for want of a 
general impulse) it does not appear that so formidable an upheaval 
has called forth the intimate and profound musical echo which 
one might have expected as its result. 


VIII 


It would be wrong, however, for musicians to think that they 
should disdain the sources of inspiration offered them by events 
of this nature. We have in the foregoing study furnished the 
proof that at times they were justified in the highest degree in 
drawing upon these sources. And, to end with the most significant 
and at the same time the most illustrious historical example, we 
appeal to the greatest master, to him who, though not living in 
France, but not without often directing his thoughts to France, 
has raised the art of music to its highest power. 

Beethoven was a contemporary of the French Revolution. 
While still a young man, when his genius was making its first 
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flights, he wrote a symphony of more ample dimensions than any 
written up to that time. But he did not limit himself to a mere 
aggrandizement of musical forms. A lofty and sublime idea was 
the principal reason for this upward movement to which, in 
the evolution of the art, the Heroic Symphony corresponds, and 
the idea was inspired by great deeds, the accomplishment of 
which uplifted all mankind. 

In the eyes of Beethoven, General Bonaparte represented 
the idea of the French Revolution. With him in mind he conceived 
his work. And if (history attests the fact) he withdrew his 
homage when he substituted the word eroica for the name of 
the man originally inscribed on the score, it was because he judged 
that he who made himself emperor was no longer worthy of per- 
sonifying his pure ideal of liberty. The fact remains that the 
symphony, austere and vibrant with its funeral march, unfolding 
a most suggestive picture of the life of the people in the days of 
trouble, with its noise of crowds and of battle, and its final move- 
ment, which, expanding, seems to unite all mankind in a hymn 
of love, a dream of universal brotherhood, was directly inspired 
by these events in France, which at the same time and in that 
same land of Beethoven caused the hearts of others to swell with 
noble emotions and pure ideals: Kant, Schiller, Klopstock, and 
many others with them. 

Later, when his genius, completely liberated, had reached 
its most sublime heights, he wished to utter the supreme affir- 
mation of his ideals in writing a last symphony—the ninth—and 
here again he finds himself borne to the same higher regions which 
he had explored twenty years before. The choral symphony, 
with the Ode to Joy, the joy of brotherhood, is like a magnified 
Erotica, with its development on the same plan as the Erotica. 
In the later symphony the musical thought is illumined by the 
words chosen by Beethoven: 


Freude, schéner Gétterfunken 
Was die Mode streng geteilt. 


Alle Menschen werden Briider 
Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 


Joy, thou godsent spark of beauty 
Once again thy magic bindeth 
What apart stern custom holds. 


Man in men his brothers findeth 
Where thy gentle wing unfolds. 
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But still these ideas (as expressed in Schiller’s ode) were the 
ideas of France! See how Jean Jacques Rousseau had expressed 
them long before Schiller: 


It is fitting that men should come together often and establish be- 
tween them the sweet bonds of pleasure and of joy. . . . The people love 
to communicate to each other their joys and their pleasures. All classes 
of society become as one; everything is common to all. 


And here we have something more significant still. Read 
these words: 


Bring together by the charm of friendship and with the bonds of 
virtue the men whom one has sought to keep divided. 


It is almost literally the expression of Schiller: Deine Zauber 
binden wieder, Was die Mode streng geteilt. 
Bring men together, you will make them better. . . . For men, 


gathered together, will seek to please each other, and men ‘do not see 
each other without pleasure. 


Whose words are these? Robespierre’s, when he proposed 
to the Convention the celebration of the Feast of the Supreme 
Being. There you see where Beethoven went to find the idea 
which he has interpreted in his splendid symphony and which 
set in vibration his most mysterious chords. What more glorious 
justification could we have offered in support of our proposition: 
that the sentiments evoked by national events and the universal 
consciousness are those most worthy of inspiring works of art? 
And the art of music, far from seeing its interest in remaining a 
stranger to history, to its deeds and to the feelings which have 
been its motive forces, has owed them, as we have shown, frequent 
opportunities to erect in their honor, monuments of high import, 
and, at times, occasions for creating its most admirable and its 
most definitive masterpieces. 


(Translated by O. T. Kindler) 
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